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INTRODUCTION 
By Hauilton W. Mabie 



INTRODUCTION 

Two facts about the short-story are very signifi- 
cant : it is probably the oldest literary form, and it 
was the latest in point of time to receive exact 
definition of its purpose and scope and full unfold- 
ing of its artistic and dramatic resources. The first 
act means that the short-story is a vital and not an 
artificial form of literature, and fits itself easily and 
almost instinctively to certain impulses and interests 
of men; the second fact — the fact that the short- 
story had to wait for the insight and skill of men of 
the genius of Poe, Hawthorne, Stevenson, Kipling, 
and Maupassant — means that as a literary form the 
short-story ranks with the highest and most exact- 
ing forms of art. The epic had immense popularity, 
and for centuries took the place of the history, the 
story of adventure, the novel, the magazine, and the 
newspaper; but the epic, by reason of the breadth 
and volume of human action which it records, has 
been less exacting in the matter of structure and 
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4 Stories New and Old 

form than any other kind of high-class literature. 
The sonnet, on the other hand, has demanded a 
skill of thought and of expression, concise, imagina- 
tive, deeply touched with a music that, never break- 
ing from its channels, seems as free as a mountain 
stream; but the sonnet has always been the joy of 
the few, not the resource of the many. The short- 
story was told by the earliest fires in caves by men 
clad in the skins of wild animals; but it was not per- 
fectly told until the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is easy to understand why primitive men loved 
the short-story and why the teller of such stories 
had a crowd about him in the streets of Bagdad and 
Damascus, and why mediaeval men and women de- 
lighted in the uncritical, loosely constructed tales 
included in the "Gesta Romanorum." To the 
earliest men experience preceded reflection, the 
story of life began to unroll itself before there were 
any glossaries or commentaries; the things which 
happened were the only real things; and when the 
imagination began to open the windows and look out 
on the landscape of life, it saw everything from the 
standpoint of what had already happened. In 
mediaeval times there was so litde travel and so little 
reading matter within reach that the story-teller, 
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who brought the air of the world with him, was as 
welcome as is a visitor with recent magazines to a 
lighthouse on some distant and lonely island. 

It is not so easy to explain the attraction of the 
short-story for men of genius in the last generation. 
That it was vitally related to some spiritual condi- 
tion, to some change of attitude of the human spirit, 
is beyond question; for under the apparent confu- 
sion on the surface of life inexorable law plays 
through everything, and everything that appears has 
its adequate cause. An acute and very intelligent 
critic, Mr. Brander Matthews, is of opinion that the 
extraordinary productivity in this field in this country 
was due to the fact that Poe carried the short-story 
to perfection earlier here than elsewhere; that the 
demands of the magazines stimulated the writing 
of this kind of fiction; and that the vastness of the 
country and the heterogeneousness of its population 
made the production of a really great representative 
American novel impossible. These are shrewd 
guesses and they are undoubtedly true. But why 
should the same fascination have fallen upon the 
most sensitive and gifted writers of fiction in France 
and England, in Russia and Norway? 

The invisible forces which at one time vitalized 
the epic and at another the l)Tic seemed to reach 
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the short-story in the second decade of the last 
century and gave us, as a result, the most char- 
acteristic and original literature of the closing 
decades of that century. There had been other 
stories in English like "The Light that Failed'' 
and "David Balfour," but "Without Benefit of 
Clergy" and "Will o' the Mill" were a new order 
of creative work; between "Pierre et Jean" and 
"The Necklace" who will pause if called upon to 
arrange Maupassant's work in the order of its 
longevity? In our own literature is there any ques- 
tion that the work of the last twenty-five years will 
survive chiefly in "Meh Lady," "Flute and Violin," 
"A New England Nun," "The Queen's Twin," 
"Marjorie Daw," "Up the Coolly," the Uncle Remus 
stories, and a score of short tales which convey the 
"form and pressure" of American life in half a hun- 
dred localities? There have been notable novels 
written during this period, but great novels had been 
written before; the short-story had been told from 
the beginning of history, but it was told perfectly 
for the first time after Poe and Hawthorne had re- 
vealed its unsuspected capacity as a record of many- 
sided modem life. 

The range and diversity of that life may throw 
light on the interest of the short-story for men and 
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women of creative mind, and on its interest for 
readers as well. Narrow as are its limits and exact- 
ing as are its requirements — imity of impression ; 
simplicity combined with ingenuity and the pos- 
sibility of surprise; concentration on an incident, 
a character, a dramatic moment; a background or 
setting lightly touched but distinctly conveyed; 
compression of narrative without sacrifice of color, 
emotion, or tragic intensity — the short-story holds 
up as many kinds of mirrors as life demands for the 
reflection of its numberless aspects and experiences. 
It affords, too, ample opportunity for subtle and 
penetrating analysis; for close and merciless study 
of morbid temperaments or vitally sympathetic 
portraitures of great natures contending with tragic 
conditions; for the segregation of a bit of significant 
experience and a finished presentation of its aspects 
and effects; for the detachment of a single figure 
from the dramatic movement, and a striking sketch 
of its features and gestures; for the dissection of a 
motive so searching and skilful that its deepest roots 
are laid bare; for effectiveness in bringing a 
series of actions into clear light in a sudden and 
brief crisis, and telling a complete story by sugges- 
tion; for the delicate impressionism which by 
vividness or charm of phrase and diffusion of at- 
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mosphere, magically conveys the sense of landscape; 
for the touch of humor concentrated on a person or 
an incident, and for the touch of tragedy resting 
like the finger of fate on an experience or a char- 
acter. 

Perhaps the most obvious facts about the philos- 
ophy of the last half century have been the radical 
investigation of the nature of knowledge, the uncer- 
tainty of attitude toward ultimate truth and abso- 
lute being, and the deepening sense of the relativity 
of the things we know. Facts about the physical 
order, the structure of the mind, and the growth of 
society have poured in like a tide, and the chief oc- 
cupation of thinkers has been to arrange and group 
them; we are only beginning to reduce them to 
formulas and set them in categories. As an inevi- 
table result the process of analysis has almost sup- 
planted the process of synthesis, and we have been 
more intent on getting the mass of phenomena in 
some kind of order than upon trying to discover 
their essential nature or draw comprehensive in- 
ferences from them. 

In no field has the extension of knowledge been 
more notable and influential than in that of human 
motives, conditions, and characters. To the broad 
simplicity of the older portraiture has succeeded a 
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complexity of subject and method as bewildering as 
the variety and diversity of the subjects presented. 
Formerly the artist, like the philosopher, studied 
man and was content with a few great t)rpes; to-day 
he studies men and gives us an immense variety of 
closely studied individuals. Formerly, good and 
evil were indicated by contrasting bands of black 
and white; to-day they separate from or approach 
one another through innumerable gradations of 
gray. The study of the forms and conditions of 
life — social, political, economic — has brought to 
light an almost impenetrable network of circum- 
stances, inheritances, individual traits, forces, and 
idiosyncrasies, and an almost unfathomable depth 
of instinct, historic relationship, passional energy, 
and influence. The world of human character and 
experience has taken on such proportions, both ex- 
tensive and intensive, and the order of existence is 
so complex and reveals such subtle and sensitive 
connections at every point, that many penetrating 
minds are absorbed in the study of a little section 
of the vast area spread before them, and concen- 
trate on an incident, a character, a dramatic mo- 
ment, the genius of insight and of expression that 
would once have gone into the making of a long, 
comprehensive novel. Instead of large canvases 
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presenting wide landscapes painted with a free hand, 
we have a great number of cabinet pictures executed 
with exquisite fidelity of detail and skill. 

This is not saying that long novels of high quality 
have not appeared during the lifetime of the past 
generation, or that the creative energy which has 
gone into the more elaborate fiction is ebbing; it is 
only saying that a radical change of fundamental, 
intellectual, and spiritual conditions has focussed on 
dramatic or significant points the interest which 
once covered a wide field, and that the flowering 
and maturity of an undeveloped literary form has 
been the result. Add to this statement of a general 
condition the fact that concentration, compression, 
and the necessity for perfect proportion and rela- 
tion of parts in so delicate a structure as the short- 
story have both compelled and stimulated the most 
thorough study of resources and the most effective 
handling of materials, and we have secured, it may 
be, a little more light on the growth of the art of 
writing the short-story and of interest in reading it. 

This selection of short-stories from American and 
English writers was made primarily in the interest 
of good reading, and contains a number of tales 
not easily accessible to the majority of readers. It 
presents also material for a comparison of the 
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earlier and later styles, and for the study of the lead- 
ing t)^es or varieties of this form of writing. The 
contrast between "Peter Rugg" and Mr. Short- 
house's delicate and beautiful study of the soul of 
the old regime in "The Marquis Jeanne Hyacinthe 
de St. Palaye/' could hardly be more effective if all 
fiction were laid imder contribution; while that 
between "Ethan Brand" and "The Game and the 
Nation" is quite as striking, besides possessing great 
significance as a study of American humor. "Dr. 
Marigold's Prescriptions" is as old-fashioned in 
its easy and slow-moving narrative as "Quite So" 
is of the new age in its compressed, definite, and 
clear-cut style. "Rab and His Friends" is a classic 
of compassion as well as of unaffected and tender art ; 
while "The Pit and the Pendulum" is a masterpiece 
of fantasy and terror. "Will o' the Mill" and 
"King Solomon of Kentucky" are charming exam- 
ples of quiet portraiture touched with patho s. The 
courtesy of the Editors of The Outlook in giving per- 
mission to reprint the Introductions in this voliune 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

Readers who wish to make a thorough study of 
the short-story will find Miss Albright's " The Short 
Story : Its Principles and Practice " a valuable help. 




William Aisiin 



PETER RUGG, THE MISSING MAN 
By WnxiAH Austin 



INTRODUCTION 

The opinion that Americans are materialists, so 
widely held in Europe and so often enforced with 
more heat than light by a small group of our own 
writers and a larger group of Americans resident m 
foreign parts, y^ill strike students half a century 
hence as one of those curiosities of partial observation 
and mistaken judgment which furnish the pages 
of history with innumerable warnings. The most 
casual acquaintance with American literature shows 
how misled and misleading this opinion is; how 
strikingly American prgse and poetry have revealed, 
from the beginning, an idealistic temper. The early 
New England writers were much more concerned 
with the safety of their souls than with the comfort 
of their bodies; Freneau, Hopkinson, and Wool- 
man, in the section now known as the Middle States, 
were intensely preoccupied with the struggle for 
independence or with the direct communion of the 
spirit with its Maker ; Smith, Byrd, Beverley, in Vir- 
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ginia, wrote of strange adventures in a new world, of 
men and affairs, with the wit, intelligence, alertness, 
of accomplished men of the world ; or of historical oc- 
currences with a grave reserve and sometimes with 
a sober eloquence. "The next favor I would ask 
of him," wrote Robert Beverley in a half-serious 
address to his reader, "should be not to criticise too 
unmercifully upon my style." 

The background of the supernatural against which 
life in New England moved for many decades, and 
of the marvellous and mysterious in nature which 
deeply affected the imagination of the Southern 
colonists, or of the adventurous settlers who crossed 
the Alleghanies or advanced up the Mohawk Valley, 
tinged a good deal of early writing with a sense of 
wonder, and fostered the love of the marvellous and 
the unseen. Of this kind of writing, which Haw- 
thorne and Poe were to carry close to the line of per- 
fection, "Peter Rugg, the Missing Man," is a very 
interesting though very little known example. Its 
author, William Austin, was an important figure in 
his own time, though his name does not appear in 
the indexes of many books on American literatiure. 
He belongs to the earliest period of the first consider- 
able literary movement in this country ; for he was 
bom m Charlestown, Massachusetts, in March, 1778, 
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three years after the battle of Lexington. He was 
graduated from Harvard twenty years later and 
began the study of law. He appears, however, to 
have been as deeply interested in his avocations as 
in his vocation, and foremost among these was the 
writing of books. His activity in politics is sug- 
gested by the fact that early in the last century he 
was wounded in a duel, the culmination of a political 
quarrel. Among the publications which bore his 
name were a collection of "Letters from London," 
an "Oration on the Anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill," "The Late Joseph Natterson," and 
an "Essay on the Human Character of Jesus 
Christ." 

None of these attracted the attention or gained the 
popularity of "Peter Rugg, the Missing Man," 
which appeared in the New England Galaxy about 
1824, and which is reprinted in the very useful 
"Library of American Literature" edited by Mr. 
Stedman and Miss Hutchinson (now Mrs. Royal 
Cortissoz). It is probable that the story in the form 
in which it was originally written was identical with 
that which is reprinted in this volume, and that its 
popularity led Austin to write a kind of sequel, de- 
scribing Peter Rugg's journeys as far south as Vir- 
ginia, and his final return to Boston. This addition, 
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which weakeiis rather than deepens the impresskm 
of the mysterious and fateful which the story con- 
veys, will be found in "The Library of American 
Literature." 

The motives of "Peter Rugg" — for it has two 
motives — are very old ; the man who is driven on 
to a destination which he never reaches, and the 
man who loses the consciousness of time and awakes 
to find his world wholly changed, are familiar figures 
in the legends of many countries. In many of these 
stories the offence which brings down the penalty is, 
as in this story, the audacious assertion of the will 
against the higher powers. In the changed Boston 
to which Peter Rugg returns in the sequel there is a 
suggestion of "Rip Van Winkle," which appeared 
in "The Sketch Book" in 1819; but the story has 
the spirit of Charles Brockden Brown, of Haw- 
thorne, and of Poe, rather than of Irving, whose 
genial feeling invested with perennial charm the 
career of the lovable vagabond, and gave his awaken- 
ing on the lonely slope of the Catskills a touch of 
humor. "Twice Told Tales" did not appear until 
more than a decade after the publication of " Peter 
Rugg"; the earliest of Poe's stories of mystery and 
terror was not published until 183 1. It is evident, 
therefore, that neither Hawthorne nor Poe influenced 
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the author of *' Peter Rugg." Charles Brockden 
Brown, the first American who followed Letters as 
a profession, and whose tales turn largely on mys- 
terious persons and happenings, and deal in somnam- 
bulism, ventriloquism, various forms of insanity, 
presentiments, and dreams, died in 1810, and 
"Arthur Mervyn," "Ormond," "Edgar Huntly," 
and "Wieland" were probably in the hands of 
William Austin, and may have had something to do, 
by way of suggestion, with the single story that is 
likely to survive the oblivion which has overtaken 
the "Letters from London." It is too late to settle 
this question, and it is of slight importance. The 
story of the man who was driven relentlessly on 
through storm and time remains an interesting and 
significant achievement of our early literature. 



PETER RUGG, THE MISSING MAN 

FROM JONATHAN DUNWELL OF NEW YORK, TO 
MR. HERMANN KRAUEF 

Sir, — Agreeably to my promise, I now relate to 
you all the particulars of the lost man and child 
which I have been able to collect. It is entirely 
owing to the humane interest you seemed to take 
in the report, that I have pursued the inquiry to 
the following result. 

You may remember that business called me to 
Boston in the summer of 1820. I sailed in the 
packet to Providence, and when I arrived there, I 
learned that every seat in the stage was engaged. 
I was thus obliged either to wait a few hours or 
accept a seat with the driver, who civilly offered 
me that accommodation. Accordingly I took my 
seat by his side, and soon foimd him intelligent and 
communicative. 

When we had travelled about ten miles, the horses 
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suddenly threw their ears on their necks, as flat as 
a hare's. Said the driver, " Have you a surtout with 
you?" "No," said I; "why do you ask?" "You 
will want one soon," said he; "do you observe the 
ears of all the horses?" "Yes, and was just about 
to ask the reason." "They see the storm-breeder, 
and we shall see him soon." At this moment there 
was not a cloud visible in the firmament. Soon after 
a small speck appeared in the road. "There," said 
my companion, "comes the storm-breeder; he 
always leaves a Scotch mist behind him. By many 
a wet jacket do I remember him. I suppose the 
poor fellow suflFers much himself, much more than 
is known to the world." Presently a man with a 
child beside him, with a large black horse, and a 
weather-beaten chair, once built for a chaise body, 
passed in great haste, apparently at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. He seemed to grasp the 
reins of his horse with firmness, and appeared to 
anticipate his speed. He seemed dejected, and 
looked anxiously at the passengers, particularly at 
the stage-driver and myself. In a moment after 
he passed us, the horses' ears were up and bent 
themselves forward so that they nearly met. "Who 
is that man?" said I; "he seems in great trouble." 
"Nobody knows who he is, but his person and the 
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child are familiar to me. I have met them more 
than a hundred times, and have been so often asked 
the way to Boston by that man, even when he was 
travelling directly from that town, that of late I have 
refused any communication with him, and that is 
the reason he gave me such a fixed look." "But 
does he never stop an)rwhere?" "I have never 
known him to stop anywhere longer than to inquire 
the way to Boston ; and, let him be where he may, 
he will tell you he cannot stay a moment, for he must 
reach Boston that night." 

We were now ascending a high hill in Walpole, 
and as we had a fair view of the heavens, I was 
rather disposed to jeer the driver for thinking of his 
surtout, as not a cloud as big as a marble could be 
discerned. "Do you look," said he, "in the direc- 
tion whence the man came, that is the place to look; 
the storm never meets him, it follows him." We 
presently approached another hill, and when at the 
height, the driver pointed out in an eastern direction 
a little black speck about as big as a hat. "There," 
said he, "is the seed storm; we may possibly reach 
PoUey's before it reaches us, but the wanderer and 
his child will go to Providence through rain, thunder, 
and lightning." And now the horses, as though 
taught by instinct, hastened with increased speed. 
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The little black cloud came on rolling over the turn- 
pike, and doubled and trebled itself in all directions. 
The appearance of this cloud attracted the notice of 
all the passengers; for after it had spread itself to a 
great bulk, it suddenly became more limited in cir- 
cumference, grew more compact, dark, and consoli- 
dated. And now the successive flashes of cham 
lightning caused the whole cloud to appear like a 
sort of irregular network, and displayed a thousand 
fantastic images. The driver bespoke my attention 
to a remarkable configuration in the cloud ; he said 
every flash of lightning near its centre discovered to 
him distinctly the form of a man sitting in an open 
carriage drawn by a black horse. But in truth I 
saw no such thing. The man's fancy was doubtless 
at fault. It is a very common thing for the imagina- 
tion to paint for the senses, both in the visible and 
invisible world. 

In the meantime the distant thunder gave notice 
of a shower at hand, and just as we reached Polley's 
tavern the rain poured down in torrents. It was 
soon over, the cloud passing in the direction of the 
tmnpike towards Providence. In a few moments 
after, a respectable-looking man in a chaise stopped 
at the door. The man and child in the chair hav- 
ing excited some little sympathy among the passen- 
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gers, the gentleman was asked if he had observed 
them. He said he had met them; that the man 
seemed bewildered, and inquired the way to Boston; 
that he was driving at great speed, as though he 
expected to outstrip the tempest; that the moment 
he had passed him a thundercap broke distinctly 
over the man's head and seemed to envelop both 
man and child, horse and carriage. "I stopped," 
said the gentleman, '^supposing the lightning had 
struck him, but the horse only seemed to loom up 
and increase his speed, and, as well as I could judge, 
he travelled just as fast as the thunder doud." 
While this man was speaking, a pedler with a cart 
of tin merchandise came up, all dripping; and, on 
being questioned, hie said he had met that man and 
carriage, within a fortnight, in four diflFerent States; 
that at each time he had inquired the way to Boston, 
and that a thunder-shower like the present had each 
time deluged him, his wagon, and his wares, setting 
his tin pots, etc., afloat, so that he had determined 
to get marine insurance done for the future. But 
that which excited his surprise most was the strange 
conduct of his horse, for that, long before he could 
distinguish the man in the chair, his own horse stood 
still in the road and flung back his ears. " In short," 
said the pedler, ** I wish never to see that man and 
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horse again; they do not look to me as if they be- 
longed to this world." 

This is all that I could learn at that time; and the 
occurrence soon after would have become with me 
like one of those things which had never happened, 
had I not, as I stood recently on the doorstep of 
Bennett's hotel in Hartford, heard a man say, 
"There goes Peter Rugg and his child! he looks 
wet and weary, and farther from Boston than ever." 
I was satisfied it was the same man that I had seen 
more than three years before ; for whoever has once 
seen Peter Rugg can never after be deceived as to 
his identity. "Peter Rugg!" said I, "and who is 
Peter Rugg?" "That," said the stranger, "is more 
than any one can tell exactly. He is a famous 
traveller, held in light esteem by all innholders, for 
he never stops to eat, drink, or sleep. I wonder 
why the Government does not employ him to carry 
the mail." "Ay," said a bystander, "that is a 
thought bright only on one side. How long would 
it take, in that case, to send a letter to Boston? 
For Peter has already, to my knowledge, been more 
than twenty years travelling to that place." "But," 
said I, "does the man never stop an)rwhere, does he 
never converse with any one ? I saw the same man 
more than three years since, near Providence, and 
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I heard a strange story about him. Pray, sir, give 
me some account of this man," "Sir/' said the 
stranger, "those who know the most respecting that 
man say the least. I have heard it asserted that 
heaven sometimes sets a mark on a man, either for 
a judgment or a trial. Under which Peter Rugg 
now labors I cannot say; therefore I am rather in- 
clined to pity than to judge." "You speak like a 
humane man," said I, "and if you have known him 
so long, I pray you will give me some accoimt of 
him. Has his appearance much altered in that 
time?" "Why, yes; he looks as though he never 
ate, drank, or slept; and his child looks older than 
himself; and he looks like time broke off from 
eternity and anxious to gain a resting-place." "And 
how does his horse look?" said I. "As for his 
horse, he looks fatter and gayer, and shows more 
animation and courage, than he did twenty years 
ago. The last time Rugg spoke to me he inquired 
how far it was to Boston. I told him just one hxm- 
dred miles. 'Why,' said he, 'how can you deceive 
me so? It is cruel to deceive a traveller. I have 
lost my way. Pray direct me the nearest way to 
Boston.' I repeated it was one hundred miles. 
'How can you say so?' said he. 'I was told last 
evening it was but fifty, and I have travelled all 
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night.' 'But/ said I, 'you are now travelling from 
Boston. You must turn back.' 'Alas!' said he, 
'it is all turn back I Boston shifts with the wind, 
and plays all around the compass. One man tells 
me it is to the east, another to the west; and the 
guide-posts, too, they all point the wrong way.' 
'But will you not stop and rest?' said I; 'you seem 
wet and weary.' 'Yes,' said he, 'it has been foul 
weather since I left home.' 'Stop, then, and refresh 
yourself.' 'I must not stop, I must reach home 
to-night, if possible, though I think you must be mis- 
taken in the distance to Boston.' He then gave the 
reins to his horse, which he restrained with difficulty, 
and disappeared in a moment. A few days after- 
wards I met the man a little this side of Claremont, 
winding around the hills in Unity, at the rate, I 
believe, of twelve miles an hour." 

"Is Peter Rugg his real name, or has he acci- 
dentally gained that name?" "I know not, but 
presume he will not deny his name; you can ask 
him, for see, he has turned his horse and is passing 
this way." In a moment a dark-colored, high- 
spirited horse approached, and would have passed 
without stopping, but I had resolved to speak to 
Peter Rugg, or whoever the man might be. Ac- 
cordingly, I stepped into the street, and as the horse 
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approached I made a feint of stopping him. The 
man immediately reined in his horse. "Sir," said 
I, "may I be so bold as to inquire if you are not Mr. 
Rugg? for I think I have seen you before." "My 
name is Peter Rugg," said he; "I have imfortu- 
nately lost my way; I am wet and weary, and will 
take it kindly of you to direct me to Boston." " You 
live in Boston, do you, and in what street?" "In 
Middle Street." "When did you leave Boston?" 
"I cannot tell precisely; it seems a considerable 
time." " But how did you and your child become 
so wet? it has not rained here to-day." "It has 
just rained a heavy shower up the river. But I shall 
not reach Boston to-night if I tarry. Would you 
advise me to take the old road, or the turnpike?" 
"Why, the old road is one hundred and seventeen 
miles, and the turnpike is ninety-seven." "How 
can you say so? you impose on me; it is wrong to 
trifle with a traveller ; you know it is but forty miles 
from Newburyport to Boston." "But this is not 
Newburyport; this is Hartford." "Do not deceive 
me, sir. Is not this town Newburyport, and the 
river that I have been following the Merrimac?" 
"No, sir; this is Hartford, and the river the Con- 
necticut." He wrung his hands and looked in- 
credulous. "Have the rivers, too, changed their 
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courses as the cities have changed places? But see, 
the clouds are gathering in the south, and we shall 
have a rainy night. Ah, that fatal oath!" He 
would tarry no longer. His impatient horse leaped 
ofiF, his hind flanks rising like wings — he seemed to 
devour all before him and to scorn all behind. 

I had now, as I thought, discovered a clew to the 
history of Peter Rugg, and I determined, the next 
time my business called me to Boston, to make a 
further inquiry. Soon after I was enabled to collect 
the following particulars from Mrs. Croft, an aged 
lady in Middle Street, who has resided in Boston 
during the last twenty years. Her narration is 
this: The last summer a person, just at twilight, 
stopped at the door of the late Mrs. Rugg. Mrs. 
Croft, on coming to the door, perceived a stranger, 
with a child by his side, in an old, weather-beaten 
carriage, with a black horse. The stranger asked for 
Mrs. Rugg, and was informed that Mrs. Rugg had 
died, at a good old age, more than twenty years 
before that time. The stranger replied, "How can 
you deceive me so? do ask Mrs. Rugg to step to 
the door." "Sif, I assure you Mrs. Rugg has not 
lived here these nineteen years; no one lives here 
but myself, and my name is Betsey Croft." The 
stranger paused, and looked up and down the street. 
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and said, "Though the painting is rather faded, 
this looks like my house." "Yes," said the child, 
"that is the stone before the door that I used to sit 
on to eat my bread and milk." "But," said the 
stranger, "it seems to be on the wrong side of the 
street. Indeed, everything here seems to be mis- 
placed. The streets are all changed, the people are 
all changed, the town seems changed, and, what is 
strangest of all, Catharine Rugg has deserted her 
husband and child." "Pray," said the stranger, 
"has John Foy come home from sea? He went a 
long voyage; he is my kinsman. If I could see 
him, he could give me some account of Mrs. Rugg." 
"Sir," said Mrs. Croft, "I never heard of John Foy. 
Where did he live?" "Just above here, in Orange- 
Tree Lane." "There is no such place in this neigh- 
borhood." " What do you tell me 1 Are the streets 
gone ? Orange-Tree Lane is at the head of Hanover 
Street, near Pemberton's Hill." "There is no such 
lane now." " Madam ! you cannot be serious. But 
you doubtless know my brother, William Rugg. 
He lives in Royal Exchange Lane, near King Street." 
"I know of no such lane; and I am sure there is no 
such street as King Street in this town." "No such 
street as King Street? Why, woman! you mock 
me. You may as well tell me there is no King 
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George. However, madam, you see I am wet and 
weary. I must find a resting-place. I will go to 
Hart's tavern, near the market." "Which market, 
sir ? for you seem perplexed ; we have several mar- 
kets." "You know there is but one market, near 
the town dock." "Oh, the old market. But no 
such man as Hart has kept there these twenty years." 
Here the stranger seemed disconcerted, and mut- 
tered to himself quite audibly: "Strange mistake! 
How much this looks like the town of Boston I It cer- 
tainly has a great resemblance to it ; but I perceive 
my mistake now. Some other Mrs. Rugg, some 
other Middle Street." Then said he, "Madam, 
can you direct me to Boston?" "Why, this is Bos- 
ton, the city of Boston. I know of no other Boston." 
"City of Boston it may be, but it is not the Boston 
where I live. I recollect now, I came over a bridge 
instead of a ferry. Pray what bridge is that I just 
came over?" "It is Charles River Bridge," "I 
perceive my mistake ; there is a ferry between Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, there is no bridge. Ah, I per- 
ceive my mistake. If I was in Boston, my horse 
would carry me directly to my own door. But my 
horse shows by his impatience that he is in a strange 
place. Absurd, that I should have mistaken this 
place for the old town of Boston ! It is a much finer 
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city than the town of Boston. It has been built long 
since Boston. I fancy Boston must lie at a distance 
from this city, as the good woman seems ignorant 
of it/* At these words his horse began to chafe, and 
strike the jvavement with his forefeet; the stranger 
strmed a little bewildered, and said, "No home 
to night/' and, giving the reins to his horse, passed 
up the strtvt, and 1 saw no more of him. 

It was eviilent that the generation to which Peter 
Riigg belongtnl had jmssed away. 

This was all the account of Peter Rugg I could 
obtain from Mrs. Crofl; but she directed me to an 
elderly man, Mr. James Felt, who lived near her, 
and who had kept a record of the principal occiu:- 
rt'uies for the last ttfty years. At my request she 
sent for him; antl, after I had related to him the 
objei t of my intiiiiry, Mr. Felt told me he had known 
Hugg in his youth; that his disappearance had 
caused some surprise; but as it sometimes happens 
that men run away, sometimes to be rid of others, 
and sometinu^s to be ritl of themseh-es; and as Rugg 
took his chilli with him,and his own horse, and chair; 
and as i( diil nt)l apju^ar that any creditors made a 
stir, the 01 1 lureut e soot\ minglcil itself in the stream 
of obliviim ; auil Kugg ami his child, horse and chair, 
were soon forgot leu. *Mt is true," said Mr. Felt, 
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"sundry stories grew out of Rugg's afifair, whether 
true or false I cannot tell; but stranger things have 
happened in my day, without even a newspaper 
notice." " Sir," said I, " Peter Rugg is now living. 
I have lately seen Peter Rugg and his child, horse, 
and chair; therefore I pray you to relate to me all 
you know or ever heard of him." " Why, my friend," 
said James Felt, "that Peter Rugg is now a living 
man I will not deny; but that you have seen Peter 
Rugg and his child is impossible, if you mean a 
small child, for Jenny Rugg, if living, must be at 
least — let me see — Boston Massacre, 1770 — 
Jenny Rugg was about ten years old. Why, sir, 
Jenny Rugg if living must be more than sixty years 
of age. That Peter Rugg is living is highly prob- 
able, as he was only ten years older than myself; 
and I was only eighty last March, and I am as likely 
to live twenty years longer as any man." Here I 
perceived that Mr. Felt was in his dotage, and I 
despaired of gaining any intelligence from him on 
which I could depend. 

I took my leave of Mrs. Croft, and proceeded to 
my lodgings at the Marlborough Hotel. 

If Peter Rugg, thought I, has been travelling since 
the Boston Massacre, there is no reason why he 
should not travel to the end of time. If the present 
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generation know little of him, the next will know 
less, and Peter and his child will have no hold on 
this world. 

In the course of the evening I related my ad- 
venture in Middle Street. "Ha!" said one of the 
company, smiling, "do you really think you have 
seen Peter Rugg? I have heard my grandfather 
speak of him as though he seriously believed his 
own story." "Sir," said I, "pray let us compare 
your grandfather's story of Mr. Rugg with my own." 
"Peter Rugg, sir, if my grandfather was worthy of 
credit, once lived in Middle Street, in this city. He 
was a man in comfortable circumstances, had a wife 
and one daughter, and was generally esteemed for 
his sober life and manners. But unhappily his 
temper at times was altogether ungovernable, and 
then his language was terrible. In these fits of 
passion, if a door stood in his way he would never 
do less than kick a panel through. He would some- 
times throw his heels over his head, and come down 
on his feet, uttering oaths in a circle. And thus, in 
a rage, he was the first who performed a somerset, 
and did what others have since learned to do for 
merriment and money. Once Rugg was seen to 
bite a tenpenny nail in halves. In those days every- 
body, both men and boys, wore wigs; and Peter, 
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at these moments of violent passion, would become 
so profane that his wig would rise up from his head. 
Some said it was on account of his terrible language; 
others accounted for it in a more philosophical way, 
and said it was caused by the expansion of his scalp, 
as violent passion, we know, will swell the veins and 
expand the head. While these fits were on him, 
Rugg had no respect for heaven or earth. Except 
this infirmity, all agreed that Rugg was a good sort 
of a man; for when his fits were over, nobody was 
so ready to commend a placid temper as Peter* 

"It was late in autumn, one morning, that Rugg, 
in his own chak, with a fine large bay horse, took his 
daughter and proceeded to Concord. On his return 
a violent storm overtook him. At dark he stopped 
in Menotomy (now West Cambridge), at the door 
of a Mr. Cutter, a friend of his, who urged him to 
tarry overnight. On Rugg's declining to stop, Mr. 
Cutter urged him vehemently. 'Why, Mr. Rugg,* 
said Cutter, *the storm is overwhelming you; the 
night is exceeding dark; your little daughter will 
perish; you are in an open chair, and the tempest 
IS increasing.' *Let the storm increase,^ said Rugg, 
with a fearful oath, '7 Tvill see home to-night ^ in spite 
of the last tempest I or may I never see home.^ At 
these words he gave his whip to his high-spirited 
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horse, and disappeared in a moment. But Peter 
Rugg did not reach home that night, nor the next; 
nor, when he became a missing man, could he ever 
be traced beyond Mr. Cutter's in Menotomy. For 
a long time after, on every dark and stormy night, 
the wife of Peter Rugg would fancy she heard the 
crack of a whip, and the fleet tread of a horse, and 
the rattling of a carriage, passing her door. The 
neighbors, too, heard the same noises, and some said 
they knew it was Rugg's horse; the tread on the 
pavement was perfectly familiar to them. This 
occurred so repeatedly that at length the neighbors 
watched with lanterns, and saw the real Peter Rugg, 
with his own horse and chair, and child sitting be- 
side him, pass directly before his own door, his head 
turning towards his house, and himself making every 
effort to stop his horse, but in vain. The next day 
the friends of Mrs. Rugg exerted themselves to find 
her husband and child. They inquired at every 
public house and stable in town; but it did not 
appear that Rugg made any stay in Boston. No 
one, after Rugg had passed his own door, could give 
any account of him ; though it was asserted by some 
that the clatter of Rugg's horse and carriage over 
the pavements shook the houses on both sides of 
the street. And this is credible, if, indeed, Rugg's 
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horse and carriage did pass on that night. For at 
this day, in many of the streets, a loaded truck or 
team in passing will shake the houses like an earth- 
quake. However, Rugg's neighbors never after- 
wards watched again; some of them treated it all 
as a delusion, and thought no more of it. Others, 
of a dififerent opinion, shook their heads and said 
nothing. Thus Rugg and his child, horse, and 
chair, were soon forgotten; and probably many in 
the neighborhood never heard a word on the subject. 

"There was indeed a rumor that Rugg afterwards 
was seen in Connecticut, between Sufi&eld and Hart- 
ford, passing through the coimtry like a streak of 
chalk. This gave occasion to Rugg's friends to 
make further inquiry. But the more they inquired, 
the more they were baflSed. If they heard of Rugg 
one day in Connecticut, the next day they heard of 
him winding aroimd the hills in New Hampshire, 
and soon after, a man in a chair, with a small child 
exactly answering the description of Peter Rugg, 
would be seen in Rhode Island, inquiring the way 
to Boston. 

"But that which chiefly gave a color of mystery 
to the story of Peter Rugg was the afifair at Charles- 
town bridge. The toll-gatherer asserted that some- 
times, on the darkest and most stormy nights, when 
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no object could be discerned, about the time Rugg 
was missing, a horse and wheel carriage, with a 
noise equal to a troop, would at midnight, in utter 
contempt of the rates of toll, pass over the bridge. 
This occurred so frequently that the toll-gatherer 
resolved to attempt a discovery. Soon after, at the 
usual time, apparently the same horse and carriage 
approached the bridge from Charlestown square. 
The toll-gatherer, prepared, took his stand as near 
the middle of the bridge as he dared, with a large 
three-legged stool in his hand. As the appearance 
passed, he threw the stool at the horse, but heard 
nothing except the noise of the stool skipping across 
the bridge. The toll-gatherer on the next day 
asserted that the stool went directly through the 
body of the horse, and he persisted in that belief 
ever after. Whether Rugg, or whoever the person 
was, ever passed the bridge again, the toll-gatherer 
would never tell; and when questioned, seemed 
anxious to waive the subject. And thus Peter Rugg 
and his child, horse, and carriage, remain a mystery 
to this day." 

This, sir, is all that I could learn of Peter Rugg 
in Boston. . • . 
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DR. MARIGOLD'S PRESCRIPTIONS 
By Charles Dickens 



INTRODUCTION 

If the number of copies sold aflFords a basis for 
opinion, the books of Charles Dickens are more 
widely read to-day in England than during his life- 
time, when his popularity was regarded as imique 
in the history of English writing. It is almost in- 
evitable that a great enthusiasm for a man in any 
walk of life should be followed by a reaction when 
he disappears from the stage of action and the spell 
of his personality is no longer felt. Idolatry is the 
mother of iconoclasm, and sooner or later fierce-eyed 
reformers invade the temple and with sacrilegious 
hands tear down the image and scatter the votive 
oflFerings. For a time after the death of Dickens his 
reputation suffered many things at the hands of 
critics, some of whom were wont to declare, with that 
air of superiority which never loses its interest for 
those who enjoy the self-revelations of criticism, 
that he was steeped in sentimentalism, exaggeration, 
and humanitarianism; drowned, as it were, in the 
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milk of human kindness. All these charges could 
be proved in the high court of ultimate judgment; 
there is the evidence of "Dombey and Son," of 
"The Old Curiosity Shop," of chapters and pas- 
sages scattered through all the books. Andrew 
Lang accuses Dickens of "wallowing naked in the 
pathetic," and it is certainly true that he wades in 
at times beyond his depth. But Dickens is saved, 
as Scott has been saved, by certain large endowments 
of human feeling, insight, imagination, humor, and 
power of portraiture. The critics were so eager in 
their pursuit of the craftsman that they ran in full 
cry past the genius of the man, and long ago they 
began to steal quietly back, as if they had never 
made the welkin ring with their bayings. 

Meanwhile the selective process of time has 
quietly sifted the grain from the chafif ; has dropped 
the sentimental, exaggerated, and imxeal work, and 
set the stamp of fame on what was characteristic, 
not of the mannerisms, but of the genius of Dickens. 
"David Copperfield," "Nicholas Nickleby," "Our 
Mutual Friend," and "The Tale of Two Cities," 
have a long life before them. The brilliant story of 
Sidney Carton is a tour deforce rather than a creation 
of the Dickens genius; it shows the influence of 
Carlyle's powerful and dramatic rendering of the 
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French Revolution; but it has such vitality of por- 
traitiure, such inherent nobility, such interest of inci- 
dent and narrative, that it will long survive as an 
evidence of the power of Dickens to use material 
not vitally related to him as if it were his own. 

The note of exaggeration in Dickens was due in 
part to his overflowing vitality and in part to a cer- 
tain lack of taste in the man. Those who heard 
him read ''Dr. Marigold" will never forget with 
what consummate skill he liberated the little group 
in the cart from the book and set them moving like 
living creatures before the eye; nor will they forget 
the overemphasis of the heavy double chain of gold 
across the waistcoat, and the excess of flowers in 
the lapel of the coat. But these things were for- 
gotten in the living power of a dramatic artist who 
would have made a place for himself on the stage 
' if he had not made it in a kindred art. The kind- 
ness; the deep and contagious human interest; 
the broad humor, full of laughter and never far 
from tears; the wonderful power of vizualizing 
places and people — these survive as the memories 
of those fascinating readings. 

It must be remembered also that Cruikshank con- 
tributed not a little to the impression of exaggeration 
in many of Dickens's most striking and popular 
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characters. The aiustxations were as rich in humor 
as the text in which they were set ; but they empha- 
sized every line that was out of normal drawing, and 
threw the exaggerations into bold relief by diverting 
attention from the accessories and background which 
gave the human figures their setting. It must also 
be remembered that the humorous studies in Dick- 
ens's novels need the ^oss of the life they repro- 
duced; the form and habit of that life have gready 
changed^ but enough remains to give valuable dews 
to the student of the "Pickwick Pipers." In the 
stable yards of the old inns there are figures which 
make one realize how faithfully Dickens could draw 
from the life ; on the highways one continually comes 
upon men who have stra^-ed out of the stories; and 
a day in the East End of London makes the oddest 
and most unreal of the novelist's semi-humorous, 
semi-tragical creations credible. Times and tastes' 
have changed ; a new point of new has been reached ; 
another and far more sophisticated manner has suc- 
ceeded the broad, leisurely, effective style of the 
author of " Dr. Marigold " ; but the vitality of 
heart, imagination, and style of this master of laugh- 
ter and of tears has not parted with its power in 
losing its novelty. The story or sketch, as reprinted 
here, has been shortened by the omission of passages 
not essential to its development. 



DR. MARIGOLD'S PRESCRIPTIONS 
CHAPTER I 

TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 

I AM a Cheap Jack, and my own father's name 
was Willum Marigold. It was in his lifetime sup- 
posed by some that his name was William, but my 
own father always consistently said, No, it was 
Willmn. On which point I content myself with 
looking at the argument this way: If a man is not 
allowed to know his own name in a free coimtry, 
how much is he allowed to know in a land of slavery? 

I was bom on the Queen's highway, but it was the 
King's at that time. A doctor was fetched to my 
own mother by my own father, when it took place on 
a common; and in consequence of his being a very 
kind gentleman, and accepting no fee but a tea-tray, 
I was named Doctor, out of gratitude and compli- 
ment to him. There you have me. Doctor Mari- 
gold. 

45 
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I am at present a middle-aged man of a broadish 
build, in cords, leggings, and a sleeved waistcoat 
the strings of which is always gone behind. Repair 
them how you will, they go like fiddlestrings. You 
have been to the theatre, and you have seen one of the 
wiolin-players screw up his wiolin, after listening to 
it as if it had been whispering the secret to him that 
it feared it was out of order, and then you have heard 
it snap. That's as exactly similar to my waistcoat 
as a waistcoat and a wiolin can be like one another. 

I am partial to a white hat, and I like a shawl 
round my neck wore loose and easy. Sitting down 
is my favorite posture. If I have a taste in point of 
personal jewelry, it is mother-of-pearl buttons. 
There you have me again, as large as life. 

The doctor having accepted a tea-tray, you'll 
guess that my father was a Cheap Jack before me. 
You are right. He was. It was a pretty tray. It 
represented a large lady going along a serpentine 
uphill gravel-walk, to attend a little chiurch. Two 
swans had likewise come astray with the same in- 
tentions. When I call her a large lady I don't mean 
in point of breadth, for there she fell below my views, 
but she more than made it up in height ; her height 
and slimness was — in short the height of both. 

I often saw that tray, after I was the innocently 
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smiling cause (or more likely screeching one) of the 
doctor's standing it up on a table against the wall 
in his considting-room. Whenever my own father 
and mother were in that part of the country, I used 
to put my head (I have heard my own mother say 
it was flaxen curls at that time, though you wouldn't 
know an old hearth-broom from it now imtil you 
come to the handle, and found it wasn't me) in at 
the doctor's door, and the doctor was always glad to 
see me, and said, "Aha, my brother practitioner! 
Come in, little M.D. How are your inclinations as 
to sixpence?" 

You can't go on forever, you'll find, nor yet could 
my father nor yet my mother. If you don't go off 
as a whole when you are about due, you're liable to 
go off in part, and two to one your head's the part. 
Gradually my father went off his, and my mother 
went off hers. It was in a harmless way, but it put 
out the family where I boarded them. The old 
couple, though retired, got to be wholly and solely 
devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and were always 
selling the family off. Whenever the doth was laid 
for dinner, my father began rattling the plates and 
dishes, as we do in our line when we put up crockery 
for a bid, only he had lost the trick of it, and mostly 
let 'em drop and broke 'em. As the old lady had 
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been used to sit in the cart, and hand the articles 
out one by one to the old gentleman on the footboard 
to sell, just in the same way she handed him every 
item of the family's property, and they disposed of 
it in their own imaginations from morning to night. 
At last the old gentleman, lying bedridden in the 
same room with the old lady, cries out in the old 
patter, fluent, after having been silent for two days 
and nights: "Now here, my jolly companions every 
one — which the Nightingale club in a village was 
held, At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears, Where ' 
the singers no doubt would have greatly excelled. 
But for want of taste, voices, and ears — now, here, 
my jolly companions, every one, is a working model 
of a used-up old Cheap Jack, without a tooth in his 
head, and with a pain in every bone: so like life 
that it would be just as good if it wasn't better, just 
as bad if it wasn't worse, and just as new if it wasn't 
worn out. Bid for the working model of the old 
Cheap Jack, who has drimk more gimpowder-tea 
with the ladies in his time than would blow the lid 
oflF a washerwoman's copper, and carry it as many 
thousands of miles higher than the moon as naught 
nix naught, divided by the national debt, carry noth- 
ing to the poor-rates, three under, and two over. 
Now, my hearts of oak and men of straw, what do 
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you say for the lot? Two shillings, a shilling, ten- 
pence, eightpence, sixpence, fourpence. Twopence? 
Who said twopence? The gentleman in the scare- 
crow's hat ? I am ashamed of the gentleman in the 
scarecrow's hat. I really am ashamed of him for 
his want of public spirit. Now I'll tell you what 
I'll do with you. Come ! I'll throw you in a work- 
ing model of a old woman that was married to the 
old Cheap Jack so long ago that upon my word and 
honor it took place in Noah's Ark, before the Uni- 
com could get in to forbid the banns by blowing a 
time upon his horn. There now! Come! What 
do you say for both ? I'll tell you what I'll do with 
you. I don't bear you malice for being so back- 
ward. Here! If you make me a bid that'll only 
reflect a little credit on your town, I'll throw you in a 
warming-pan for nothing, and lend you a toasting- 
fork for life. Now come; what do you say after 
that splendid ofiEer? Say two pound, say thirty 
shillings, say a pound, say ten shillings, say five, say 
two and six. You don't say even two and six? You 
say two and three? No. You shan't have the lot 
for two and three. I'd sooner give it to you, if you 
was good-looking enough. Here! Missis! Chuck 
the old man and woman into the cart, put the horse 
to, and drive 'em away and bury 'em !" Such were 

£ 
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the last words of Willum Marigold, my own father, 
and they were carried out by him and by his wife, 
my own mother, on one and the same day, as I 
ought to know, having followed as mourner. 

I courted my wife from the footboard of the cart. 
I did indeed. She was a Suffolk yoimg woman, and 
it was in Ipswich market-place right opposite the 
corn-chandler's shop. I had noticed her up at a 
window last Saturday that was, appreciating highly. 
I had took to her, and I had said to myself, "If not 
already disposed of, I'll have that lot." Next Satur- 
day that come, I pitched the cart on the same pitch, 
and I was in very high feather indeed, keeping 'em 
laughing the whole of the time, and getting ofiE the 
goods briskly. At last I took out of my waistcoat- 
pocket a small lot wrapped in soft paper, and I put 
it this way (looking up at the window where she 
was). "Now here, my blooming English maidens, 
is an article, the last article of the present evening's 
sale, which I offer to only you, the lovely Suffolk 
Dumplings biling over with beauty, and I won't take 
a bid of a thousand pounds for from any man alive. 
Now what is it ? Why, I'll tell you what it is. It's 
made of fine gold, and it's not broke, though there's 
a hole in the middle of it, and it's stronger than any 
fetter that ever was forged, though it's smaller than 
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any finger in my set of ten. Why ten? Because, 
when my parents made over my property to me, I 
tell you true, there was twelve sheets, twelve towels, 
twelve tablecloths, twelve knives, twelve forks, 
twelve tablespoons, and twelve teaspoons, but my 
set of fingers was two short of a dozen, and could 
never since be matched. Now what else is it? 
Come, I'll tell you. It's a hoop of solid gold, 
wrapped in a silver curl-paper, that I myself took 
oflF the shining locks of the ever beautiful old lady 
in Threadneedle Street, London city; I wouldn't 
tell you so if I hadn't the paper to show, or you 
mightn't believe it even of me. Now what else is 
it? It's a man-trap and a handcuff, the parish 
stocks and a leg-lock, all in gold and all in one. 
Now what else is it? It's a wedding-ring. Now 
I'll tell you what I'm a-going to do with it. I'm not 
a-going to offer this lot for money; but I mean to 
give it to the next of you beauties that laughs, and 
I'll pay her a visit to-morrow morning at exactly half 
after nine o'clock as the chimes go, and I'll take 
her out for a walk to put up the banns." She 
laughed, and got the ring handed up to her. When 
I called in the morning she says, "O dear! It's 
never you, and you never mean it?" "It's ever 
me," says I, "and I am ever yours, and I ever mean 
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it." So we got married, after being put up three 
times — which, by the bye, is quite in the Cheap 
Jack way again, and shows once more how the 
Cheap Jack customs pervade society. 

She wasn't a bad wife, but she had a temper. If 
she could have parted with that one article at a 
sacrifice, I wouldn't have swopped her away in ex- 
change for any other woman in England. Not that 
I ever did swop her away, for we lived together till 
she died, and that was thirteen year. Now, my 
lords and ladies and gentlefolks all, I'll let you into 
a secret, though you won't believe it. Thirteen year 
of temper in a Palace would try the worst of you, 
but thirteen year of temper in a Cart would try the 
best of you. You are kept so very close to it in a 
cart, you see. There's thousands of couples among 
you getting on like sweet ile upon a whetstone in 
houses five and six pairs of stairs high, that would 
go to the Divorce Court in a cart. Whether the 
jolting makes it worse, I don't undertake to decide; 
but in a cart it does come home to you, and stick to 
you. Wiolence in a cart is so wiolent, and aggra- 
wation in a cart is so aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant life! A 
roomy cart, with the large goods hung outside, and 
the bed slung underneath it when on the road, an 
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iron pot and a kettle, a fireplace for the cold weather, 
a chimney for the smoke, a hanging-shelf and a 
cupboard, a dog, and a horse. What more do you 
want? You draw oflF upon a bit of turf in a green 
lane or by the roadside, you hobble your old horse 
and turn him grazing, you light your fire upon the 
ashes of the last visitors, you cook your stew, and 
you wouldn't call the Emperor of France your 
father. But have a temper in the cart, flinging 
language and the hardest goods in stock at you, and 
where are you then? Put a name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on the turn 
as I did. Before she broke out, he would give a 
howl, and bolt. How he knew it, was a mystery to 
me; but the sure and certain knowledge of it would 
wake him out of his soimdest sleep, and he would 
give a howl, and bolt. At such times I wished I 
was him. 

The worst of it was, we had a daughter bom to us, 
and I love children with all my heart. When she 
was in her furies, she beat the child. This got to be 
so shocking, as the child got to be four or five year 
old, that I have many a time gone on with my whip 
over my shoulder, at the old horse's head, sobbing 
and crying worse than ever little Sophy did. For 
how could I prevent it? Such a thing is not to be 
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tried with such a temper — in a cart — without com- 
ing to a fight. It's in the 'natural size and formation 
of a cart to bring it to a fight. And then the poor 
child got worse terrified than before, as well as worse 
hurt generally, and her mother made complaints to 
the next people we lighted on, and the word went 
roimd, "Here's a wretch of a Cheap Jack been 
a-beating his wife." 

Little Sophy was such a brave child I She grew 
to be quite devoted to her poor father, though he 
could do so little to help her. She had a wonderful 
quantity of shining, dark hair, all ciurling natural 
about her. It is quite astonishing to me now that 
I didn't go tearing mad when I used to see her run 
from her mother before the cart, and her mother 
catch her by this hair, and pull her down by it, and 
beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was! Ah! with 
reason. 

"Don't you mind next time, father dear," she 
would whisper to me, with her little face still flushed, 
and her bright eyes still wet ; " if I don't cry out, you 
may know I am not much hurt. And even if I do 
cry out, it will only be to get mother to let go and 
leave oflF." What I have seen the little spirit bear 
— for me — without crying out I 
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Yet, in other respects, her mother took great care 
of her. Her clothes were always clean and neat, 
and her mother was never tired of working at 'em. 
Such is the inconsistency in things. Our being 
down in the marsh coimtry in imhealthy weather, 
I consider the cause of Sophy's taking bad low 
fever; but, however she took it, once she got it she 
turned away from her mother for evermore, and 
nothing would persuade her to be touched by her 
mother's hand. She would shiver and say, "No, no, 
no," when it was ofiEered at, and would hide her face 
on my shoulder, and hold me tighter roimd the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse than 
ever I had known it, what with one thing and what 
with another (and not least with railroads, which 
will cut it all to pieces, I expect, at last), and I was 
run dry of money. For which reason, one night at 
that period of little Sophy's being so bad, either we 
must have come to a deadlock for victuals and 
drink, or I must have pitched the cart as I did. 

I couldn't get the dear child to lie down or leave 
go of me, and indeed I hadn't the heart to try, so I 
stepped out on the footboard with her holding round 
my neck. They all set up a laugh when they see 
us, and one chuckle-headed Joskin (that I hated for 
it) made the bidding, "Tuppence for her!" 
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"Now, you country boobies," says I, feeling as if 
my heart was a heavy weight at the end of a broken 
sash-line, "I give you notice that I am a-going to 
charm the money out of your pockets, and to give 
you so much more than your money's worth that 
you'll only persuade yourselves to draw your Satur- 
day night's wages ever again arterwards by the hopes 
of meeting me to lay 'em out with, which you never 
will, and why not ? Because I've made my fortune 
by selling my goods on a large scale for seventy-five 
per cent less than I give for 'em, and I am conse- 
quently to be elevated to the House of Peers next 
week, by the title of the Duke of Cheap and Markis 
Jackaloorul. Now let's know what you want 
to-night, and you shall have it. But first of all, 
shall I tell you why I have got this little girl round 
my neck? You don't want to know? Then you 
shall. She belongs to the Fairies. She's a fortime- 
teller. She can tell me all about you in a whisper, 
and can put me up to whether you're going to buy 
a lot or leave it. Now do you want a saw? No, 
she says you don't, because you're too clumsy to use 
one. Else here's a saw which would be a lifelong 
blessing to a handy man, at four shillings, at three 
and six, at three, at two and six, at two, at eighteen- 
pence. But none of you shall have it at any price. 
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on account of your well-known awkwardness, which 
would make it manslaughter. The same objection 
applies to this set of three planes which I won't let 
you have neither, so don't bid for 'em. Now I am 
a-going to ask her what you do want." (Then I 
whispered, "Your head bums so that I am afraid 
it hurts you bad, my pet," and she answered, with- 
out opening her heavy eyes, "Just a little, father.") 
" O ! This little fortune-teller says it's a memoran- 
dum-book you want. Then why didn't you mention 
it? Here it is. Look at it. Two himdred super- 
fine, hot-pressed, wire-wove pages — if you don't 
believe me, coimt 'em — ready ruled for your ex- 
penses, an everlastingly pointed pencil to put 'em 
down with, a double-bladed penknife to scratch 'em 
out with, a book of printed tables to calculate your 
income with, and a campstool to sit down upon 
while you give your mind to it! Stop! And an 
imibrella to keep the moon off when you give your 
mind to it on a pitch-dark night. Now I won't ask 
you how much for the lot, but how little? How 
little are you thinking of? Don't be ashamed to 
mention it, because my fortune-teller knows already." 
(Then, making believe to whisper, I kissed her, and 
she kissed me.) "Why, she says you are thinking 
of as little as three and threepence! I couldn't 
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have believed it, even of you, unless she told me. 
Three and threepence ! And a set of printed tables 
in the lot that'll calculate your income up to forty 
thousand a year ! With an income of forty thousand 
a year, you grudge three and sixpence. Well, then, 
I'll tell you my opinion. I so despise the three- 
pence, that I'd sooner take three shillings. There. 
For three shillings, three shillings, three shillings! 
Gone. Hand 'em over to the lucky man." 

As there had been no bid at all, everybody looked 
about and grinned at everybody, while I touched 
little Sophy's face and asked her if she felt faint, or 
giddy. "Not very, father. It will soon be over." 
Then, turning from the pretty, patient eyes, which 
were opened now, and seeing nothing but grins 
across my lighted grease-pot, I went on again in my 
Cheap Jack style. "Where's the butcher?" (My 
sorrowful eye had just caught sight of a fat yoxmg 
butcher on the outside of the crowd.) "She says 
the good luck is the butcher's. Where is he?" 
Everybody handed on the blushing butcher to the 
front, and there was a roar, and the butcher felt 
himself obliged to put his hand in his pocket, and 
take the lot. The party so picked out, in general, 
does feel obliged to take the lot — good four times 
out of six. Then we had another lot, the counter- 
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part of that one, and sold it sixpence cheaper, which 
is always wery much enjoyed. Then we had the 
spectacles. It ain't a special profitable lot, but I 
put 'em on, and I see what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is going to take oflE the taxes, and I see 
what the sweetheart of the yoimg woman in the 
shawl is doing at home, and I see what the Bishops 
has got for dinner, and a deal more that seldom 
fails to fetch 'em up in their spirits; and the better 
their spirits, the better their bids. Then we had 
the ladies' lot — the teapot, tea-caddy, glass sugar- 
basin, half a dozen spoons, and caudle-cup — and 
all the time I was making similar excuses to give a 
look or two and say a word or two to my poor child. 
It was while the second ladies' lot was holding 'em 
enchained that I felt her lift herself a little on my 
shoulder, to look across the dark street. "What 
troubles you, darling?" "Nothing troubles me, 
father. I am not at all troubled. But don't I see 
a pretty churchyard over there?" "Yes, my dear." 
"Bass me twice, dear father, and lay me down to 
rest upon that churchyard grass so soft and green." 
I staggered back into the cart with her head dropped 
on my shoulder, and I says to her mother, " Quick ! 
Shut the door! Don't let those laughing people 
see!" "What's the matter?" she cries. "O 
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woman, woman," I tells her, "you'll never catch 
my little Sophy by her hair again, for she has flown 
away from you!"- 

Maybe those were harder words than I meant 'em; 
but from that time forth my wife took to brooding, 
and would sit in the cart or walk beside it, hours at a 
stretch, with her arms crossed, and her eyes looking 
on the ground. When her furies took her (which 
was rather seldomer than before), they took her in 
a new way, and she banged herself about to that ex- 
tent that I was forced to hold her. She got none 
the better for a little drink now and then, and 
through some years I used to wonder, as I plodded 
along at the old horse's head, whether there was 
many carts upon the road that held so much dreari- 
ness as mine, for all my being looked up to as the 
King of the Cheap Jacks. So sad our lives went 
on till one summer evening, when, as we were com- 
ing into Exeter, out of the farther West of England, 
we saw a woman beating a child in a cruel manner, 
who screamed, "Don't beat me! O mother, 
mother, mother!" Then my wife stopped her 
ears, and ran away like a wild thing, and next day 
she was foimd in the river. 

Me and my dog were all the company left in the 
cart now; and the dog learned to give a short bark 
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when they woxildn't bid, and to give another and a 
nod of his head when I asked him, "Who said half 
a crown? Are you the gentleman, sir, that offered 
half a crown?" He attained to an immense height 
of popularity, and I shall always believe taught 
himself entirely out of his own head to growl at any 
person in the crowd that bid as low as sixpence. 
But he got to be well on in years, and one night 
when I was conwulsing York with the spectacles, 
he took a conwulsion on his own account upon the 
very footboard by me, and it finished him. 

Being naturally of a tender turn, I had dreadful 
lonely feelings on me arter this. I conquered 'em 
at selling times, having a reputation to keep (not to 
mention keeping myself), but they got me down in 
private, and rolled upon me. That's often the way 
with us public characters. See us on the footboard, 
and you'd give pretty well anything you possess to 
be us. See us off the footboard, and you'd add a 
trifle to be ofif your bargain. It was under those cir- 
cumstances that I come acquainted with a giant. I 
might have been too high to fall into conversation 
with him, had it not been for my lonely feelings. 
For the general rule is, going round the coimtry, to 
draw the line at dressing up. When a man can't 
trust his getting a living to his xmdisguised abilities, 
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you consider him below your sort. And this giant 
when on view figured as a Roman. 

He was a languid yoxmg man, which I attribute to 
the distance betwixt his extremities. He had a little 
head and less in it, he had weak eyes and weak 
knees, and altogether you couldn't look at him with- 
out feeling that there was greatly too much of him 
both for his joints and his mind. But he was an 
amiable though timid young man (his mother let 
him out, and spent the money), and we come ac- 
quainted when he was walking to ease the horse 
betwixt two fairs. He was called Rinaldo di Ve- 
lasco, his name being Pickleson. 

This giant, otherwise Pickleson, mentioned to me 
under the seal of confidence that, beyond being a 
burden to himself, his life was made a burden to 
him by the cruelty of his master towards a step- 
daughter who was deaf and dumb. Her mother was 
dead, and she had no living soul to take her part, 
and was used most hard. She travelled with hef 
master's caravan only because there was nowhere 
to leave her, and this giant, otherwise Pickleson, 
did go so far as to believe that his master often tried 
to lose her. He was such a very languid young man 
that I don't know how long it didn't take him to get 
this story out, but it passed through his defective 
circulation to his top extremity in course of time. 
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When I heard this account from the giant, other- 
wise Pickleson, and likewise that the poor girl had 
beautiful long dark hair, and was often pulled down 
by it and beaten, I couldn't see the giant through 
what stood in my eyes. Having wiped 'em, I give 
him sixpence (for he was kept as short as he was 
long), and he laid it out in two threepenn'orths of 
gin-and-water, which so brisked him up that he 
sang the Favorite Comic of Shivery Shakey, ain't 
it cold? — a popular effect which his master had 
tried every other means to get out of him as a Ro- 
man wholly in vain. 

His master's name was Mim, a wery hoarse man, 
and I knew him to speak to. I went to that Fair as a 
mere civilian, leaving the cart outside the town, and 
I looked about the back of the Vans while the per- 
forming was going on, and at last, sitting dozing 
against a muddy cart-wheel, I come upon the poor 
girl who was deaf and dumb. At the -first look I 
might almost have judged that she had escaped from 
the Wild Beast Show; but at the second I thought 
better of her, and thought that if she was more cared 
for and more kindly used she would be like my child. 
She was just the same age that my own daughter 
would have been, if her pretty head had not fell 
down upon my shoulder that unfortunate night. 
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To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim while 
he was beating the gong outside betwixt two lots of 
Pickleson's publics, and I put it to him, "She lies 
heavy on your own hands ; what'll you take for her ? " 
Mim was a most ferocious swearer. Suppressing 
that part of his reply which was much the longest 
part, his reply was, "A pair of braces." "Now 
I'll tell you," says I, "what I'm a-going to do 
with you. I'm a-going to fetch you half a dozen 
pair of the primest braces in the cart, and then to 
take her away with me." Says Mim (again fero- 
cious), "I'll believe it when I've got the goods, and 
no sooner." I made all the haste I could, lest he 
should think twice of it, and the bargain was com- 
pleted, which Pickleson he was thereby so relieved 
in his mind that he come out at his little back door, 
longways like a serpent, and give us Shivery Shakey 
in a whisper among the wheels at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when Sophy and 
me began to travel in the cart. 

I at once give her the name of Sophy, to put her 
ever towards me in the attitude of my own daughter. 
We soon made out to begin to understand one 
another, through the goodness of the Heavens, when 
she knowed that I meant true and kind by her. In 
a very little time she was wonderful fond of me. 
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You have no idea what it is to have anybody won- 
derful fond of you unless you have been got down 
and rolled upon by the lonely feelings that I have 
mentioned as having once got the better of ime. 

You'd have laughed — or the rewerse — it's 
according to your disposition — if you could have 
seen me trying to teach Sophy. At first I was helped 
— you'd never guess by what — milestones. I got 
some large alphabets in a box, all the letters separate 
on bits of bone, and, saying we was going to Wind- 
sor, I give her those letters in that order, and then 
at every milestone I showed her those same letters 
in that same order again, and pointed towards the 
abode of royalty. Another time I give her Cart, and 
then chalked the same upon the cart. Another time 
I give her Doctor Marigold, and hung a corre- 
sponding inscription outside my waistcoat. People 
that met us might stare a bit and laugh, but what 
did / care if she caught the idea? She caught it 
after long patience and trouble, and then we did 
begin to get on swimmingly, I believe you ! At first 
she was a little given to consider me the cart, and 
the cart the abode of royalty, but that soon wore ofif. 

We had our signs, too, and they were hundreds 
in number. Sometimes she would sit looking at 
me and considering hard how to communicate with 
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me about something fresh — how to ask me what 
she wanted explained — and then she was (or I 
thought she was; what does it signify?) so like my 
child with those years added to her, that I half 
believed it was herself, trying to tell me where she 
had been to up in the skies, and what she had seen 
since that unhappy night when she flied away. She 
had a pretty face, and now that there was no one to 
drag at her bright dark hair, and it was all in order, 
there was a something touching in her looks that 
made the cart most peaceful and most quiet, though 
not at all melancholy. [N.B. In the Cheap Jack 
patter, we generally sound it lemon- jolly, and it gets 
a laugh.] 

The way she learnt to imderstand any look of 
mine was truly surprising. When I sold of a night, 
she would sit in the cart unseen by them outside, 
and would give a eager look into my eyes when I 
looked in, and would hand me straight the precise 
article or articles I wanted. And then she would 
clap her hands and laugh for joy. And as for me, 
seeing her so bright, and remembering what she 
was when I first lighted on her, starved and beaten 
and ragged, leaning asleep against the muddy cart- 
wheel, it give me such heart that I gained a greater 
heighth of reputation than ever, and I put Pickleson 
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down (by the name of Mim's Travelling Giant, 
otherwise Pickleson) for a fypunnote in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till she was 
sixteen year old. By which time I began to feel not 
satisfied that I had done my whole duty by her, and 
to consider that she ought to have better teaching 
than I could give her. It drew a many tears on 
both sides when I commenced explaining my views to 
her; but what's right is right, and you can't neither 
by tears nor laughter do away with its character. 

So I took her hand in mine, and I went with her 
one day to the Deaf and Dumb Establishment in 
London, and when the gentleman come to speak to 
us, I says to him: "Now I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you, sir. I am nothing but a Cheap Jack, but 
of late years I have laid by for a rainy day notwith- 
standing. This is my only daughter (adopted), 
and you can't produce a deafer nor a dumber. 
Teach her the most that can be taught her in the 
shortest separation that can be named — state the 
figure for it — and I am game to put the money 
down. I won't bate you a single farthing, sir, but 
I'll put down the money here and now, and I'll 
thankfully throw you in a pound to take it. There ! " 
The gentleman smiled, and then, "Well, well," says 
he, "I must first know what she has learned already. 
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How do you communicate with her?" Then I 
showed him, and she wrote in printed writing many 
names of things and so forth; and we held some 
sprightly conversation, Sophy and me, about a little 
story in a book which the gentleman showed her, 
and which she was able to read. "This is most 
extraordinary," says the gentleman; "is it possible 
that you have been her only teacher ? " "I have been 
her only teacher, sir," I says, "besides herself." 
"Then," says the gentleman, and more acceptable 
words was never spoke to me, "you're a clever 
fellow, and a good fellow." This he makes known 
to Sophy, who kisses his hands, claps her own, and 
laughs and cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in all, and when 
he took down my name and asked how in the world 
it ever chanced to be Doctor, it come out that he 
was own nephew by the sister's side, if you'll believe 
me, to the very Doctor that I was called after. This 
made our footing still easier, and he says to me : — 

"Now, Marigold, tell me what more do you want 
your adopted daughter to know?" 

"I want her, sir, to be cut ofif from the world as 
little as can be, considering her deprivations, and 
therefore to be able to read whatever is wrote with 
perfect ease and pleasure," 
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"My good fellow/' urges the gentleman, opening 
his eyes wide, "why, / can't do that myself!" 

I took his joke, and gave him a laugh (knowing by 
experience how flat you fall without it), and I mended 
my words accordingly. 

"What do you mean to do with her afterwards?" 
asks the gentleman, with a sort of a doubtful eye. 
"To take her about the country?" 

"In the cart, sir, but only in the cart. She will 
live a private life, you imderstand, in the cart. I 
should never think of bringing her infirmities before 
the public. I wouldn't make a show of her for any 
money." 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed to approve. 

"Well," says he, "can you part with her for two 
years?" 

"To do her that good — yes, sir." 

"There's another question," says the gentleman, 
looking towards her — "can she part with you for 
two years?" 

I don't know that it was a harder matter of itself 
(for the other was hard enough to me), but it was 
harder to get over. However, she was pacified to 
it at last, and the separation betwixt us was settled. 
How it cut up both of us when it took place, and 
when I left her at the door in the dark of an evening, 
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I don't tell. But I know this: remembering that 
night, I shall never pass that same establishment 
without a heartache and a swelling in the throat; 
and I couldn't put you up the best of lots in sight of 
it with my usual spirit — no, not even the gun, nor 
the pair of spectacles — for five himdred poimd 
reward from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and throw in the honor of putting my 
legs under his mahogany arterwards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in the cart was 
not the old loneliness, because there was a term put 
to it, however long to look forward to ; and because 
I could think, when I was anyways down, that she 
belonged to me and I belonged to her. Always 
planning for her coming back, I bought in a few 
months' time another cart, and what do you think 
I planned to do with it? I'll tell you. I plaimed 
to fit it up with shelves and books for her reading, 
and to have a seat in it where I could sit and see her 
read, and think that I had been her first teacher. 
Not hurrying over the job, I had the fittings knocked 
together in contriving ways under my own inspection, 
and here was her bed in a berth with curtains, and 
there was her reading table, and here was her writing- 
desk, and elsewhere was her books in rows upon 
rows, picters and no picters, bindings and no bind- 
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ingSy gilt-edged and plain^ just as I could pick 'em 
up for her in lots up and down the coimtry, North 
and South and West and East, Winds liked best and 
winds liked least, Here and there and gone astray, 
Over the hills and far away. And when I had got 
together pretty well as many books as the cart would 
neatly hold, a new scheme come into my head, which, 
as it turned out, kept my time and attention a good 
deal employed, and helped me over the two years' 
stile. 

Without being of an awaricious temper, I like to 
be the owner of things. I shouldn't wish, for in- 
stance, to go partners with yourself in the Cheap 
Jack cart. It's not that I mistrust you, but that I'd 
rather know it was mine. Similarly, very likely 
you'd rather know it was yours. Weill A kind 
of a jealousy began to creep into my mind when I 
reflected that all those books would have been read 
by other people long before they was read by her. 
It seemed to take away from her being the owner of 
'em like. In this way the question got into my head : 
Couldn't I have a book new-made express for her, 
which she should be the first to read ? 

It pleased me, that thought did; and as I never 
was a man to let a thought sleep (you must wake up 
all the whole family of thoughts you've got and bum 
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their nightcaps, or you won't do in the Cheap Jack 
line), I set to work at it. Considering that I was in 
the habit of changing so much about the country, 
and that I should have to find out a literary char- 
acter here to make a deal with, and another literary 
character there to make a deal with, as opportuni- 
ties presented, I hit on the plan that this same book 
should be a general miscellaneous lot — like the 
razors, flat-iron, chronometer watch, dinner plates, 
rolling-pin, and looking-glass — and shouldn't be 
oflFered as a single indiwidual article, like the spec- 
tacles or the gun. When I had come to that conclu- 
sion, I come to another, which shall likewise be yours. 
Often had I regretted that she never had heard me 
on the footboard, and that she never could hear me. 
It ain't that / am vain, but that you don't like to 
put your own light under a bushel. What's the 
worth of your reputation, if you can't convey the 
reason for it to the person you most wish to value it? 
Now I'll put it to you. Is it worth sixpence, fippence, 
fourpence, threepence, twopence, a penny, a half- 
penny, a farthing? No, it ain't. Not worth a far- 
thing. Very well, then. My conclusion was that 
I would begin her book with some account of my- 
self. So that, through reading a specimen or two 
of me on the footboard, she might form an idea of 
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my merits there. I was aware that I couldn't do 
myself justice. A man can't write his eye (at least 
/ don't know how to), nor yet can a man write his 
voice, nor the rate of his talk, nor the quickness of 
his action, nor his general spicy way. But he can 
write his turns of speech, when he is a public speaker 
— and indeed I have heard that he very often does 
before he speaks 'em. 

Well ! Having formed that resolution, then come 
the question of a name. How did I hammer that 
hot iron into shape? This way. The most difl&- 
cult explanation I had ever had with her was, how I 
come to be called Doctor and yet was no Doctor. 
After all, I felt that I had failed of getting it cor- 
rectly into her mind, with my utmost pains. But 
trusting to her improvement in the two years, I 
thought that I might trust to her understanding it 
when she should come to read it as put down by my 
own hand. Then I thought I would try a joke 
with her and watch how it took, by which of itself 
I might fully judge of her understanding it. We had 
first discovered the mistake we had dropped into, 
through her having asked me to prescribe for her 
when she had supposed me to be a Doctor from a 
medical point of view; so, thinks I, "Now if I give 
this book the name of my Prescriptions, and if she 
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catches the idea that my only Prescriptions are for 
her amusement and interest — to make her laugh in 
a pleasant way, or to make her cry in a pleasant way 
— it will be a delightful proof to both of us that we 
have got over our difficulty." It fell out to absolute 
perfection. For when she saw the book, as I had 
it got up — the printed and pressed book — lying 
on her desk in her cart, and saw the title. Doctor 
Marigold's Prescriptions, she looked at me for 
a moment with astonishment, then fluttered the 
leaves, then broke out a-laughing in the charmingest 
way^ then felt her pulse and shook her head, then 
turned the pages pretending to read them most 
attentive, then kissed the book to me, and put it to 
her bosom with both her hands. I never was better 
pleased in all my life ! 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that expres- 
sion out of a lot of romances I bought for her. I 
never opened a single one of 'em — and I have 
opened many — but I found the romancer saying 
"let me not anticipate." Which being so, I won- 
der why he did anticipate, or who asked him to do 
it.) Let me not, I say, anticipate. This same book 
took up all my spare time. It was no play to get 
the other articles together in the general miscella- 
neous lot, but when it come to my own article! 
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There! I couldn't have believed the blotting, nor 
yet the buckling to at it, nor the patience over it. 

At last it was done, and the two years' time was 
gone after all the other time before it, and where it's 
all gone to, who knows? The new cart was finished 
— yellow outside, relieved with wermilion and brass 
fittings — the old horse was put in it, a new 'un 
and a boy being laid on for the Cheap Jack cart, 
and I cleaned myself up to go and fetch her. Bright 
cold weather it was, cart chimneys smoking, carts 
pitched private on a piece of waste ground over at 
Wandsworth, where you may see 'em from the 
Sou'westem Railway when not upon the road. 
(Look out of the right-hand window going down.) 

** Marigold," says the gentleman, giving his hand 
hearty, "I am very glad to see you." 

"Yet I have my doubts, sir," says I, "if you can 
be half as glad to see me as I am to see you." 

"The time has appeared so long — has it. Mari- 
gold?" 

"I won't say that, sir, considering its real length; 
but—" 

"What a start, my good fellow !" 

Ah! I should think it was! Grown such a 
woman, so pretty, so intelligent, so expressive! I 
knew then that she must be really like my child, or 
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I could never have known her, standing quiet by 
the door. 

" You are afiFected," says the gentleman in a kindly 
manner. 

"I feel, sir," says I, "that I am but a rough chap 
in a sleeved waistcoat." 

"I feel," says the gentleman, "that it was you who 
raised her from misery and degradation, and brought 
her into communication with her kind. But why do 
we converse alone together, when we can converse 
so well with her? Address her in your own way." 

"I am such a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, 
sir," says I, "and^e is such a graceful woman and 
she stands so quiet at the door !" 

"Try if she moves at the old sign," says the gentle- 
man. 

They had got it up together o' purpose to please 
me ! For when I give her the old sign, she rushed 
to my feet, and dropped upon her knees, holding 
up her hands to me with pouring tears of love and 
joy; and when I took her hands and lifted her, she 
clasped me round the neck, and lay there; and I 
don't know what a fool I didn't make of myself, 
imtil we all three settled down into talking without 
sound, as if there was a something soft and pleasant 
spread over the whole world for us. 



CHAPTER II 

TO BE TAKEN FOR LIFE 

So every item of my plan was crowned with suc- 
cess. Our reunited life was more than all that we 
had looked forward to. Content and joy went with 
us as the wheels of the carts went roimd, and the 
same stopped with us when the two carts stopped. 
I was as pleased and as proud as a Pug-Dog with 
his muzzle black-leaded for a evening party, and his 
tail extra ciu-led by machinery. 

But I had left something out of my calculations. 
Now what had I left out? To help you to guess, 
I'll say, a figure. Come. Make a guess and guess 
right. Nought? No. Nine? No. Eight? No. 
Seven? No. Six? No. Five? No. Four? No. 
Three? No. Two? No. One? No. Now PU 
tell you what I'll do with you. I'll say it's another 
sort of figure altogether. There. Why then, says 
you, it's a mortal figure. No, nor yet a mortal 
figure. By such means you get yourself penned 
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into a comer, and you can't help guessing a immortal 
figure. That's about it. Why didn't you say so 
sooner? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that I had alto- 
gether left out of my calculations. Neither man's, 
nor woman's, but a child's. Girl's or boy's ? Boy's. 
"I, says the sparrow, with my bow and arrow." 
Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had done two 
nights more than fair average business (though I 
cannot in honor recommend them as a quick audi- 
ence) in the open square there, near the end of the 
street where Mr. Sly's King's Arms and Royal 
Hotel stands. Mim's travelling giant, otherwise 
Pickleson, happened at the self-same time to be try- 
ing it on in the town. The genteel lay was adopted 
with him. No hint of a van. Green baize alcove 
leading up to Pickleson in a Auction Room. Printed 
poster, "Free list suspended, with the exception of 
that proud boast of an enlightened coimtry, a free 
press. Schools admitted by private arrangement. 
Nothing to raise a blush in the cheek of youth or 
shock the most fastidious." Mim swearing most 
horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay-place, at 
the slackness of the public. Serious handbill in the 
shops, importing that it was all but impossible to 
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come to a right understanding of the history of David 
without seeing Pickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in question, and I 
found it entirely empty of everything but echoes and 
mouldiness, with the single exception of Pickleson on 
a piece of red drugget. This suited my purpose, 
as I wanted a private and confidential word with 
him, which was: "Pickleson. Owing much happi- 
ness to you, I put you in my will for a fypunnote; 
but, to save trouble, here's fourpunten down, which 
may equally suit your views, and let us so conclude 
the transaction." Pickleson, who up to that re- 
mark had had the dejected appearance of a long 
Roman rushlight that couldn't anyhow get lighted, 
brightened up at his top extremity, and made his 
acknowledgments in a way which (for him) was par- 
liamentary eloquence. He likewise did add that, 
having ceased to draw as a Roman, Mim had made 
proposals for his going in as a conwerted Indian 
Giant worked upon by The Dairyman's Daughter. 
This, Pickleson, having no acquaintance with the 
tract named after that young woman, and not being 
willing to couple gag with his serious views, had 
declined to do, thereby leading to words and the 
total stoppage of the unfortunate young man's beer. 

But what was to the present point in the remarks 
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of the travelling giant, otherwise Pickleson, was 
this: "Doctor Marigold" — I give his words with- 
out a hope of conweying their feebleness — "who is 
the strange young man that hangs about your carts?'' 
— "The strange young man?'^ I gives him back, 
thinking that he meant her, and his languid circula- 
tion had dropped a syllable. " Doctor," he returns, 
with a pathos calculated to draw a tear from even a 
manly eye, "I am weak, but not so weak yet as that 
I don't know my words. I repeat them, Doctor. 
The strange young man." It then appeared that 
Pickleson, being forced to stretch his legs (not that 
they wanted it) only at times when he couldn't be 
seen for nothing, to wit, in the dead of the night and 
towards daybreak, had twice seen hanging about 
my carts, in that same town of Lancaster where I 
had been only two nights, this same unknown young 
man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What it meant as to 
particulars I no more foreboded then than you fore- 
bode now, but it put me rather out of sorts. Howso- 
ever, I made light of it to Pickleson, and I took leave 
of Pickleson, advising him to spend his legacy in 
getting up his stamina, and to continue to stand by 
his religion. Towards morning I kept a lookout 
for the strange young man, and — what was more — 
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I saw the strange young man. He was well dressed 
and well looking. He loitered very nigh my carts, 
watching them like as if he was taking care of them, 
and soon after daybreak turned and went away. I 
sent a hail after him, but he never started or looked 
roimd, or took the smallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or two, on our 
way towards Carlisle. Next morning, at daybreak, 
I looked out again for the strange young man. I 
did not see him. But next morning I looked out 
again, and there he was once more. I sent another 
hail after him, but as before he gave not the slightest 
sign of being anyways disturbed. This put a 
thought into my head. Acting on it, I watched him 
in different manners and at different times not nec- 
essary to enter into, till I foimd that this strange 
yoimg man was deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because I knew 
that a part of that establishment where she had been 
was allotted to young men (some of them well ofiF), 
and I thought to myself, "If she favors him, where 
am I? and where is all that I have worked and 
planned for?" Hoping — I must confess to the 
selfishness — that she might not favor him, I set 
myself to find out. At last I was by accident present 
at a meeting between them in the open air, looking 
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on leaning behind a fir tree without their knowing of 
it. It was a moving meeting for all the three parties 
concerned. I knew every syllable that passed be- 
tween them as well as they did. I listened with my 
eyes, which had come to be as quick and true with 
deaf and dumb conversation as my ears with the 
talk of people that can speak. He was a-going out 
to China as clerk in a merchant's house, which his 
father had been before him. He was in circum- 
stances to keep a wife, and he wanted her to marry 
him, and go along with him. She persisted, no. 
He asked if she didn't love him. Yes, she loved him, 
dearly, dearly; but she could never disappoint her 
beloved, good, noble, generous, and I-don't-know- 
what-all father (meaning me, the Cheap Jack in the 
sleeved waistcoat), and she would stay with him. 
Heaven bless him ! though it was to break her heart. 
Then she cried most bitterly, and that made up my 
mind. 

While my mind had been in an imsettled state 
about her favoring this young man, I had felt that 
imreasonable towards Pickleson that it was well 
for him he had got his legacy down. For I often 
thought, **If it hadn't been for this same weak- 
minded giant, I might never have come to trouble 
my head and wex my soul about the young man." 
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But, oAce that I knew she loved him — once that 
I had seen her weep for him — it was a different 
thing. I made it right in my mind with Pickleson 
on the spot, and I shook myself together to do what 
was right by all. 

She had left the yoimg man by that time (for it 
took a few minutes to get me thoroughly well shook 
together), and the young man was leaning against 
another of the fir trees — of which there was a 
cluster — with his face upon his arm. I touched 
bim on the back. Looking up and seeing me, he 
says, in our deaf-and-dumb talk, " Do not be angry." 

"I am not angry, good boy. I am your friend, 
Come with me." 

I left him at the foot of the steps of the Library 
Cart, and I went up alone. She was drying her 
eyes. 

"You have been crying, my dear." 

"Yes, father." 

"Why?" 

"A headache." 

"Not a heartache?" 

"I said a headache, father." 

"Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that head- 
ache.'^ 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, and 
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held it up with a forced smile; but seeing me keep 
still and look earnest, she softly laid it down again, 
and her eyes were very attentive. 

"The Prescription is not there, Sophy." 

"Where is it?" 

"Here, my dear." 

I brought her young husband in, and I put her 
hand in his, and my only farther words to both of 
them were these: "Doctor Marigold's last Pre- 
scription. To be taken for life." After which I 
bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I moimted a coat 
(blue, and bright buttons), for the first and last time 
in all my days, and I give Sophy away with my own 
hand. There were only us three and the gentle- 
man who had had charge of her for those two years. 
I give the wedding dinner of four in the Library 
Cart. Pigeon pie, a leg of pickled pork, a pair of 
fowls, and suitable garden stuff. The best of 
drinks. I give them a speech, and the gentleman 
give us a speech, and all our jokes told, and the 
whole went ofif like a sk)rrocket. In the course of 
the entertainment I explained to Sophy that I should 
keep the Library Cart as my living-cart when not 
upon the road, and that I should keep all her books 
for her just as they stood, till she come back to claim 
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them. So she went to China with her young hus- 
band, and it was a parting sorrowful and heavy, 
and I got the boy I had another service; and so as 
of old, when my child and wife were gone, I went 
plodding along alone, with my whip over my shoul- 
der, at the old horse's heai 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I wrote her 
many letters. About the end of the first year she 
sent me one in an unsteady hand : " Dearest father, 
not a week ago I had a darling little daughter, but 
I am so well that they let me write these words to 
you. Dearest and best father, I hope my child may 
not be deaf and dumb, but I do not yet know." 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy 
went away. I was still the King of the Cheap 
Jacks, and at a greater height of popularity than 
ever. I had had a first-rate autumn of it, and on 
the twenty-third of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, I found myself at Uxbridge, 
Middlesex, clean sold out. So I jogged up to Lon- 
don with the old horse, light and easy, to have my 
Christmas eve and Christmas day alone by the fire 
in the Library Cart, and then to buy a regular new 
stock of goods all roimd, to sell 'em again and get 
the money. 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I'll tell you what 
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I knocked up for my Christmas eve dirnier in the 
Library Cart! I knocked up a beefsteak pudding 
for one, with two kidneys, a dozen oysters, and a 
couple of mushrooms thrown in. It's a pudding to 
put a man in good humor with everything, except 
the two bottom buttons of his waistcoat. Having 
relished that pudding and cleared away, I turned the 
lamp low, and sat down by the light of the fire, 
watching it as it shone upon the backs of Sophy's 
books. 

Sophy's books so brought up Sophy's self that I 
saw her touching face quite plainly before I dropped 
ofif dozing by the fire. This may be a reason why 
Sophy, with her deaf-and-dumb child in her arms, 
seemed to stand silent by me all through my nap. 
I was on the road, ofif the road, in all sorts of places, 
North and South and West and East, Winds liked 
best and winds liked least. Here and there and gone 
astray, Over the hills and far away, and still she 
stood silent by me, with her silent child in her arms. 
Even when I woke with a start, she seemed to van- 
ish, as if she had stood by me in that very place only 
a single instant before. 

I had started at a real sound, and the soimd was 
on the steps of the cart. It was the light, hurried 
tread of a child, coming clambering up. That tread 
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of a child had once been so familiar to me that for 
half a moment I believed I was a-going to see a 
little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon the 
outer handle of the door, and the handle turned, 
and the door opened a little way, and a real child 
peeped in. A bright little comely girl with large 
dark eyes. 

Looking full at me, the tiny creature took ofif her 
mite of a straw hat, and a quantity of dark curls 
fell all about her face. Then she opened her lips, 
and said in a pretty voice, — 

"Grandfather!" 

"Ah, my God!" I cries Out. "She can speak!" 

"Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you 
whether there was ever any one that I remind you 
of?" 

In a moment Sophy was roimd my neck, as well 
as the child, and her husband was a-wringing my 
hand with his face hid, and we all had to shake 
ourselves together before we could get over it. And 
when we did begin to get over it, and I saw the pretty 
child a-talking, pleased and quick and eager and 
busy, to her mother, in the signs that I had first 
taught her mother, the happy and yet pitying tears 
fell rolling down my face. 



INTRODUCTION 

The three volumes of Dr. John Brown's "Spare 
Hours" belong to the literature of intimate com- 
panionship; no title could more happily suggest 
their friendly atmosphere or more skilfully select 
their readers. Years ago Lowell conmiented humor- 
ously on the fact that a Scotchman endowed with 
imagination is often possessed and almost consumed 
by it. Prudent, thrifty, shrewd, commonly reported 
to be hard-headed, when the gods set a Scotch nature 
on fire, there is a glorious illumination. And when 
a Scotchman is endowed with that rarer genius 
which is of the heart rather than of the brain, what 
deep and beautiful and imafiFected tenderness flows 
through all the channels of his mind ! Add to this 
rich endowment of human feeling the sanity and 
imexpectedness of humor, and the author of "Rab 
and His Friends" stands revealed. There was no 
pose of learning about him, no pretension of mystery 
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in his art, no assumption that because he knew a 
great deal about vice he was therefore a superior 
being and "knew life as it is"; he was the soul of 
simple goodness, or he could never have told the 
pathetic story of Ailie; and he was rich in humor, 
or he could not have reported the extraordinary case 
of Marjorie Fleming. 

The dark-haired man with fine eyes and a benig- 
nant manner, whom his old friend David Masson 
described with such affection, was a familiar figure 
in the Edinburgh of the middle of the last century, 
when that city of almost unrivalled picturesqueness 
was full of interesting men and women. The 
Castle, Calton Hill, the sombre old town, the 
fine stretch of Princes Street, the swift march of 
the bagpipers from the garrison with flying ribbons 
— how clearjy Edinburgh rises before the eye 
and explains the spell it has laid on generations 
of strong men ! Of a vigorous breed, the son of a 
seceding minister, trained in the High School and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, John 
Brown followed a profession in which Scotchmen 
have long been eminent, and soon became known 
as a physician of imcommon sense and rare acute- 
ness as a diagnostician. He had the tastes of a 
scholar, an instinct for sound painting so marked 
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that he gained the authority of a critic, and he was 
happily married to a woman of extraordinary beauty. 
A group of friends had discovered his humor, his 
refinement of taste, his power of sympathy, and his 
rich life of the mind before the public foimd him out, 
on the publication of "Rab and His Friends," one 
of the little masterpieces of English narrative prose. 
Long before "Bob, Son of Battle," came from a 
Scotch hand, this big-hearted Edinburgh physician 
had made the acquaintance of dogs as reverently as 
of men. An American, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion, once found him in Edinburgh on a hot sum- 
mer day. The visitor had a charming welcome, but 
the dogs were nowhere to be seen. His host ex- 
plained that he was detained by a professional duty, 
but that the dogs had been sent to the seashore to 
get them out of the heat ! 

Dr. Brown wrote about Locke and Sydenham, and 
had a scholar's as well as a practitioner's interest in 
his profession ; but he was a great believer in intui- 
tion and direct perception, in the imconscious sagac- 
ity of the right-minded man. Scotch as he was to 
the bone, he had no taste for argument, and loved to 
illustrate his attitude of mind on controverted ques- 
tions by the story of the catechising of a ploughboy 
by a minister. "Who made you?" "God." "How 
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do you know that God made you?" After an awk- 
ward silence: "Weel, sir, it's the clash [common 
talk] o' the kintryl" And Dr. Brown would add: 
"Ay, I'm afraid that a deal of our belief is founded 
on just 'the dash o' the kintry.'" He believed in 
humor for its ciurative effects. "A comely young 
wife," he wrote in one of his prefaces, "was in bed, 
apparently dying from swelling and inflammation 
of the throat, an inaccessible abscess stopping the 
way; she could swallow nothing; everything had 
been tried. Her friends were standing round her 
bed in misery and helplessness. Try her wV a 
compUmefU,^ said her husband." 

Dr. Brown loved the odd characters in which 
Scotland has always been rich, and drew them with 
a skill which owes half its effectiveness to his feeling 
for them. He is often playful with them, but the 
corrosive biting of cjmicism never gave his sketches 
the sharpness of line that is the edge of bitterness. 
"Rab and His Friends," has no plot and is an inci- 
dent rather than a story; but it is one of those in- 
cidents in which a story culminates and tells itSelf 
without a prelude. "Marjorie Fleming" has been 
"Pet Marjorie" for many a year; and " Jeems the 
Door-Keeper," "Our Dogs," and "The Mystery of 
Black and Tan" have made kindlier men of careless 
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readers. Of course there is art in writing which 
has won a place for itself so close to the heart ; but it 
is that deep and tender art which has long ceased to 
be a dexterity and become a practice of love. In a 
volume of *' Spare Hours" dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln Dr. Brown described the death of Thack- 
eray in these words: *^He went out on Wednesday 
for a little, and came home at ten. He went to his 
room, suffering much, but declined his man's offer 
to sit with him. He hated to make others suffer. 
He was heard moving, as if in pain, about twelve 
on the eve of 

" That happy mom, 

Wherein the son of Heaven's dearest, King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother bom. 

Our great redemption from above did bring. 

Then all was quiet, and then he must have died — 
in a moment. Next morning his man went in, and, 
opening the windows, found his master dead, his 
arms behind his head, as if he had tried to take one 
more breath. We think of him as of our Chalmers; 
found dead in like manner; the same childlike, im- 
spoiled, open face; the same gentle mouth; the 
same spaciousness and softness of nature; the same 
look of power. What a thing to think of — his 
lying alone in the dark, in the midst of his own 
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in his art, no assumption that because he knew a 
great deal about vice he was therefore a superior 
being and "knew life as it is"; he was the soul of 
simple goodness, or he could never have told the 
pathetic story of Ailie; and he was rich in humor, 
or he could not have reported the extraordinary case 
of Marjorie Fleming. 

The dark-haired man with fine eyes and a benig- 
nant manner, whom his old friend David Masson 
described with such affection, was a familiar figure 
in the Edinburgh of the middle of the last century, 
when that city of almost unrivalled picturesqueness 
was full of interesting men and women. The 
Castle, Calton Hill, the sombre old town, the 
fine stretch of Princes Street, the swift march of 
the bagpipers from the garrison with flying ribbons 
— how clearjy Edinburgh rises before the eye 
and explains the spell it has laid on generations 
of strong men ! Of a vigorous breed, the son of a 
seceding minister, trained in the High School and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, John 
Brown followed a profession in which Scotchmen 
have long been eminent, and soon became known 
as a physician of uncommon sense and rare acute- 
ness as a diagnostician. He had the tastes of a 
scholar, an instinct for sound painting so marked 



RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 

FouR-AND-THiRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I 
were coming up Infirmary Street, from the High 
School, our heads together, and our arms intertwisted 
as only lovers and boys know how or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned 
north, we espied a crowd at the Tron Church. "A 
dog-fight!" shouted Bob, and was oflF; and so was 
I, both of us all but praying that it might not be 
over before we got up ! And is not this boy-nature? 
and human nature too? and don't we all wish a 
house on fire not to be out before we see it? Dogs 
like fighting; old Isaac says they "delight" in it, 
and for the best of all reasons; and boys are not 
cruel because they like to see the fight. They see 
three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man — 
courage, endurance, and skill — in intense action. 
This is very different from a love of making dogs 
fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, and making 
gain by their pluck. A boy, be he never so fond him- 
self of fighting, if he be a good boy, hates and despises 
H 97 
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in his art, no assumption that because he knew a 
great deal about vice he was therefore a superior 
being and "knew life as it is"; he was the soul of 
simple goodness, or he could never have told the 
pathetic story of Ailie; and he was rich in humor, 
or he could not have reported the extraordinary case 
of Marjorie Fleming. 

The dark-haired man with fine eyes and a benig- 
nant manner, whom his old friend David Masson 
described with such affection, was a familiar figure 
in the Edinburgh of the middle of the last century, 
when that city of almost imrivalled picturesqueness 
was full of interesting men and women. The 
Castle, Calton Hill, the sombre old town, the 
fine stretch of Princes Street, the swift march of 
the bagpipers from the garrison with flying ribbons 
— how clearjy Edinburgh rises before the eye 
and explains the spell it has laid on generations 
of strong men ! Of a vigorous breed, the son of a 
seceding minister, trained in the High School and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, John 
Brown followed a profession in which Scotchmen 
have long been eminent, and soon became known 
as a physician of uncommon sense and rare acute- 
ness as a diagnostician. He had the tastes of a 
scholar, an instinct for sound painting so marked 
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that he gained the authority of a critic, and he was 
happily married to a woman of extraordinary beauty. 
A group of friends had discovered his humor, his 
refinement of taste, his power of sympathy, and his 
rich life of the mind before the public found him out, 
on the publication of "Rab and His Friends," one 
of the little masterpieces of English narrative prose. 
Long before "Bob, Son of Battle," came from a 
Scotch hand, this big-hearted Edinburgh physician 
had made the acquaintance of dogs as reverently as 
of men. An American, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion, once found him in Edinburgh on a hot sum- 
mer day. The visitor had a charming welcome, but 
the dogs were nowhere to be seen. His host ex- 
plained that he was detained by a professional duty, 
but that the dogs had been sent to the seashore to 
get them out of the heat ! 

Dr. Brown wrote about Locke and Sydenham, and 
had a scholar's as well as a practitioner's interest in 
his profession ; but he was a great believer in intui- 
tion and direct perception, in the imconscious sagac- 
ity of the right-minded man. Scotch as he was to 
the bone, he had no taste for argument, and loved to 
illustrate his attitude of mind on controverted ques- 
tions by the story of the catechising of a ploughboy 
byammister. "Who made you?" "God." "How 
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which may have been at Culloden, he took a pinch, 
knelt down, and presented it to the nose of the 
Chicken. The laws of physiology and of snufif take 
their course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is 
free. 

The young pastoral giant stalks oflF with Yarrow 
in his arms — comforting him. 

But the Bull Terrier's blood is up, and his soul 
unsatisfied; he grips the first dog he meets, and, 
discovering she is not a dog, in Homeric phrase, he 
makes a brief sort of amende, and is oflF. The boys, 
with Bob and me at their head, are after him : down 
Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; up the 
Cowgate, like an arrow — Bob and I, and our small 
men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge, 
is a huge mastifif, sauntering down the middle of the 
causeway, as if with his hands in his pockets : he is 
old, gray, and brindled, as big as a little Highland 
bull, and has the Shakespearean dewlaps shaking 
as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens 
on his throat. To our astonishment, the great 
creature does nothing but stand still, hold himself up, 
and roar — yes, roar ; a long, serious, remonstrative 
roar. How is this? Bob and I are up to 
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them. He is muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed 
a general muzzling, and his master, studying strength 
and economy mainly, had encompassed his huge 
jaws in a home-made apparatus, constructed out of 
the leather of some ancient breeching. His mouth 
was open as far as it could; his lips curled up in 
rage — a sort of terrible grin; his teeth gleaming, 
ready, from out the darkness; the strap across his 
mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole frame stiff 
with indignation and surprise; his roar asking us 
all round, "Did you ever see the like of this?" He 
looked a statue of anger and astonishment, done in 
Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd ; the Chicken held on. " A 
knife!" cried Bob; and a cobbler gave him his 
knife. You know the kind of knife, worn away 
obliquely to a point, and always keen. I put its 
edge to the tense leather, it ran before it; and then ! 
— one sudden jerk of that enormous head, a sort of 
dirty mist about his mouth, no noise — and the 
bright and fierce little fellow is dropped, limp and 
dead. A solemn pause : this was more than any of 
us had bargained for. I turned the little fellow 
over, and saw he was quite dead: the mastiff had 
taken him by the small of his back, like a rat, and 
broken it. 
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in his art, no assumption that because he knew a 
great deal about vice he was therefore a superior 
being and "knew life as it is"; he was the soul of 
simple goodness, or he could never have told the 
pathetic story of Ailie; and he was rich in humor, 
or he could not have reported the extraordinary case 
of Marjorie Fleming. 

The dark-haired man with fine eyes and a benig- 
nant manner, whom his old friend David Masson 
described with such afiFection, was a familiar figure 
in the Edinburgh of the middle of the last century, 
when that city of almost unrivalled picturesqueness 
was full of interesting men and women. The 
Castle, Calton Hill, the sombre old town, the 
fine stretch of Princes Street, the swift march of 
the bagpipers from the garrison with flying ribbons 
— how clearjy Edinburgh rises before the eye 
and explains the spell it has laid on generations 
of strong men! Of a vigorous breed, the son of a 
seceding minister, trained in the High School and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, John 
Brown followed a profession in which Scotchmen 
have long been eminent, and soon became known 
as a physician of uncommon sense and rare acute- 
ness as a diagnostician. He had the tastes of a 
scholar, an instinct for sound painting so marked 
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that he gamed the authority of a critic, and he was 
happily married to a woman of extraordinary beauty. 
A group of friends had discovered his humor, his 
refinement of taste, his power of sympathy, and his 
rich life of the mind before the public found him out, 
on the publication of "Rab and His Friends," one 
of the little masterpieces of English narrative prose. 
Long before "Bob, Son of Battle," came from a 
Scotch hand, this big-hearted Edinburgh physician 
had made the acquaintance of dogs as reverently as 
of men. An American, bearing a letter of introduc- 
tion, once found him in Edinburgh on a hot sum- 
mer day. The visitor had a charming welcome, but 
the dogs were nowhere to be seen. His host ex- 
plained that he was detained by a professional duty, 
but that the dogs had been sent to the seashore to 
get them out of the heat ! 

Dr. Brown wrote about Locke and Sydenham, and 
had a scholar's as well as a practitioner's interest in 
his profession ; but he was a great believer in intui- 
tion and direct perception, in the unconscious sagac- 
ity of the right-minded man. Scotch as he was to 
the bone, he had no taste for argument, and loved to 
illustrate his attitude of mind on controverted ques- 
tions by the story of the catechising of a ploughboy 
by a minister. "Who made you?" "God." "How 
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Rab, with that great and easy saunter of his. He 
looked as if taking general possession of the place; 
like the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and peace. After him came 
Jess, now white from age, with her cart; and in it 
a woman carefully wrapped up — the carrier lead- 
ing the horse anxiously, and looking back. When 
he saw me, James (for his name was James Noble) 
made a curt and grotesque "boo," and said, "Mais- 
ter John, this is the mistress; she's got a trouble in 
her breest — some kind o' an income, we're thinkin'." 

By this time I saw the woman's face; she was 
sitting on a sack filled with straw, her husband's 
plaid round her, and his big-coat, with its large 
white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgettable face — pale, 
serious, lonely, delicate, sweet, without being at all 
what we call fine. She looked sixty, and had on a 
mutch, white as snow, with its black ribbon, her 
silvery, smooth hair setting off her dark gray eyes 
— eyes such as one sees only twice or thrice in a 
lifetime, full of suffering, full also of the overcoming 
of it; her eyebrows black and delicate, and her 
mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few 
mouths ever are. 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful 
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countenance, or one more subdued to settled quiet. 
" Ailie," said James, "this is Maister John, the yoimg 
doctor; Rab's freend, ye ken. We often speak 
aboot you, doctor." She smiled, and made a move- 
ment, but said nothing, and prepared to come down, 
putting her plaid aside and rising. Had Solomon, 
in all his glory, been handing down the Queen of 
Sheba at his palace gate, he could not have done it 
more daintily, more tenderly, more like a gentleman, 
than did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted 
down Ailie his wife. 

The contrast of his small, swarthy, weather- 
beaten, keen, worldly face to hers, pale, subdued, 
and beautiful, was something wonderful. Rab 
looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for any- 
thing that might turn up — were it to strangle the 
nurse, the porter, or even me. Ailie and he seemed 
great friends. 

"As I was sayin', she's got a kind o' trouble in her 
breest, doctor; wull ye tak' a look at it?" We 
walked into the consulting-room, all four; Rab 
grim and comic, willing to be happy and confidential 
if cause could be shown, willing also to be the re- 
verse, on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid 
her open gown and her lawn handkerchief round 
her neck, and, without a word, showed me her right 
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breast. I looked at and examined it carefully; she 
and James watching me, and Rab eying all three. 
What could I say? There it was, that had once 
been so soft, so shapely, so white, so bountiful, so 
"full of all blessed conditions," hard as a stone, a 
centre of horrid pain, making that pale face with 
its gray, lucid, reasonable eyes, and its sweet re- 
solved mouth, express the full measure of suffering 
overcome. Why was that gentle, modest, sweet 
woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God to 
bear such a burden? I got her away to bed. 

"May Rab and me bide?" said James. 

" You may; and Rab if he will behave himself." 

"I'se warrant he's do that, doctor." And in 
slunk the faithful beast. 

I wish you could have seen him* There are no 
such dogs now. He belonged to a lost tribe. As I 
have said, he was brindled and gray like Rubislaw 
granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like a lion's; 
his body thickset, like a little bull — a sort of com- 
pressed Hercules of a dog. He must have been 
ninety pounds' weight at the least; he had a large, 
blimt head; his muzzle black as night, his mouth 
blacker than any night, a tooth or two — being all 
he had — gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. 
His head was scarred with the records of old wounds, 
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a sort of series of fields of battle all over it; one eye 
out, one ear cropped as close as was Archbishop 
Leighton's father's; the remaining eye had the 
power of two; and above it, and in constant com- 
munication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear, 
which was forever unfurling itself like an old flag; 
and then that bud of a tail, about one inch long, — 
if it could in any sense be said to be long, being as 
broad as long, — the mobility, the instantaneousness, 
of that bud were very funny and surprising, and its 
expressive twinklings and winkings, the intercom- 
mimications between the eye, the ear, and it, were 
of the oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; 
and having' fought his way all along the road to 
absolute supremacy, he was as mighty in his own 
line as Julius Caesar or the Duke of Wellington, and 
had the gravity of all great fighters. 

You must have observed the likeness of certain 
men to certain animals, and of certain dogs to men. 
Now, I never looked at Rab without thinking of the 
great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same 
large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest 
coimtenance, the same deep, inevitable eye, the same 
look — as of thimder asleep, but ready — neither a 
dog nor a man to be trifled with. 
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Next day my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. 
There was no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It 
could be removed; it might never return; it would 
give her speedy relief; she should have it done. 

She courtesied, looked at James, and said, 
"When?" 

"To-morrow," said the kind surgeon, a man of 
few words. 

She and James and Rab and I retired. I noticed 
that he and she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate 
everything in each other. The following day, at 
noon, the students came in, hurrying up the great 
stair. At the first landing-place, on a small, well- 
known blackboard, was a bit of paper fastened with 
wafers, and many remains of old wafers beside it. 
On the paper were the words, "An operation to-day. 
J. B., Ckrk:' 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places; 
in they crowded, full of interest and talk. "What's 
the case ? " " Which side is it ? " 

Don't think them heartless; they are neither 
better nor worse than you or I ; they get over their 
professional horrors, and into their proper work; 
and in them pity, as an emotion^ ending in itself or 
at best in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens; 
while pity as a motive is quickened, and gains power 
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and purpose. It is well for poor human nature that 
it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded ; much talk and 
fun, and all the cordiality and stir of youth. The 
surgeon with his stafiF of assistants is there. In 
comes Ailie ; one look at her quiets and abates the 
eager students. That beautiful old woman is too 
much for them; they sit down, and are dumb, and 
gaze at her. These rough boys feel the power of 
her presence. She walks in quickly, but without 
haste; dressed in her mutch, her neckerchief, her 
white dimity short-gown, her black bombazine petti- 
coat, showing her white stockings and her carpet- 
shoes. Behind her was James with Rab. James 
sat down in the distance, and took that huge and 
noble head between his knees. Rab looked per- 
plexed and dangerous; forever cocking his ear and 
dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the 
table, as her friend the surgeon told her; arranged 
herself, gave a rapid look at James, shut her eyes, 
rested herself on me, and took my hand. The opera- 
tion was at once begun; it was necessarily slow, and 
chloroform — one of God's best gifts to his sufiFer- 
ing children — was then unknown. The surgeon 
did his work. The pale face showed its pain, but 
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was still and silent. Rab's soul was working within 
him; he saw that something strange was going on — 
blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffering; 
his ragged ear was up and importunate ; he growled 
and gave now and then a sharp, impatient yelp; he 
would have liked to do something to that man. But 
James had him firm, and gave him a glower from 
time to time, and an intimation of a possible kick: 
all the better for James, it kept his eye and his mind 
off Ailie. 

It is over : she is dressed, steps gently and decently 
down from the table, looks for James; then, turning 
to the surgeon and the students, she courtesies, and 
in a low, clear voice begs their pardon if she has 
behaved ill. The students — all of us — wept like 
children; the surgeon happed her up carefully; 
and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to her 
room, Rab following. We put her to bed. 

James took off his heavy shoes, crammed with 
tackets, heel-capped, and put them carefully imdcr 
the table, saying, "Maister John, I'm for nane o' 
yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I'll be her nurse, 
and I'll gang aboot on my stockin' soles as canny as 
pussy." And so he did; and handy and clever, and 
swift and tender, as any woman was that homy- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. Everything 
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she got, he gave her; he seldom slept; and often 
I saw his small, shrewd eyes out of the darkness 
fixed on her. As before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how 
meek and gentle he could be, and occasionally, in 
his sleep, letting us know that he was demolishing 
some adversary. He took a walk with me every 
day, generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he 
was sombre and mild ; declined doing battle, though 
some fit cases offered, and indeed submitted to 
simdry indignities; and was always very ready to 
turn, and came faster back, and trotted up the 
stair with much lightness, and went straight to that 
door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weather- 
worn cart, to Howgate, and had doubtless her own 
dim and placid meditations and confusions on the 
absence of her master and Rab, and her imnatural 
freedom from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The woimd healed 
"by the first intention"; for, as James said, "Oor 
Ailie's skin's ower clean to beil." The students 
came in quiet and anxious, and surrounded her bed. 
She said she liked to see their young, honest faces. 
The surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his 
own short, kind way, pitying her through his eyes, 
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Rab and James outside the circle — Rab being now 
reconciled and even cordial, and having made up 
his mind that as yet nobody required worrying, but, 
as you may suppose, semper paratus. 

So far, well: but, four days after the operation, 
my patient had a sudden and long shivering, a 
"groosin'," as she called it. I saw her soon after; 
her eyes were too bright, her cheek colored; she was 
restless, and ashamed of being so; the balance was 
lost ; mischief had begim. On looking at the wound, 
a blush of red told the secret ; her pulse was rapid, 
her breathing anxious and quick, she wasn't herself, 
as she said, and was vexed at her restlessness. We 
tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everywhere, never in the way, never out of it. Rab 
subsided imder the table into a dark place and was 
motionless, all but his eye, which followed every 
one. Ailie got worse ; began to wander in her mind, 
gently; was more demonstrative in her ways to 
James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. 
He was vexed, and said, "She was never that way 
afore; no, never." For a time she knew her head 
was wrong, and was always asking our pardon — 
the dear gentle old woman; then delirium set in 
strong, without pause. Her brain gave way, and 
then came that terrible spectacle — 
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" The intellectual power through words and things 
Went sounding on its dim and perilous way; " 

she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping 
suddenly, mingling the Psalms of David, and the 
diviner words of his Son and Lord, with homely 
odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense more 
strangely beautiful, did I ever witness. Her tremu- 
lous, rapid, affectionate, eager Scotch voice — the 
swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the baflSed utter- 
ance, the bright and perilous eye ; some wild words, 
some household cares, something for James, the 
names of the dead, Rab called rapidly and in a 
"fremyt" voice, and he starting up, surprised, and 
slinking ofiF as if he were to blame somehow, or had 
been dreaming he heard; many eager questions 
and beseechings which James and I could make 
nothing of, and on which she seemed to set her all, 
and then sink back unimderstood. It was very sad, 
but better than many things that are not called sad. 
James hovered about, put out and miserable, but 
active and exact as ever; read to her, when there was 
a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and metre, 
chanting the latter in his own rude and serious way, 
showing great knowledge of the fit words, bearing 
up like a man, and doting over her as his "ain 
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James, in his old-fashioned way, held the mirror to 
her face. After a long pause, one small spot of 
dimness was breathed out; it vanished away and 
never returned, leaving the blank, clear darkness of 
the mirror without a stain. "What is our life? it 
is even a vapor, which appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away." 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motion- 
less; he came forward beside us: Ailie's hand, 
which James had held, was hanging down; 'it was 
soaked with his tears; Rab licked it all over care- 
fully, looked at her, and returned to his place imder 
the table. 

James and I sat, I don't know how long, but for 
some time, saying nothing. He started up abruptly, 
and with some noise went to the table, and, putting 
his right fore and middle fingers each into a shoe, 
pulled them out and put them on, breaking one of 
the leather latchets, and muttering in anger, "I 
never did the like o' that afore !" 

I believe he never' did; nor after either. "Rab !" 
he said roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the 
bottom of the bed. Rab leapt up, and settled him- 
self, his head and eye to the dead face. "Maister 
John, ye'U wait for me," said the carrier,, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness, thimdering downstairs in 
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his heavy shoes. I ran to a front window : there he 
was, ahready round the house and out at the gate, 
fleeing like a shadow. 

I was afraid about him, and yet not afraid ;. so I 
sat down beside Rab, and, being wearied, fell 
asleep. I awoke from a sudden noise outside. It 
was November, and there had been a heavy fall of 
snow. Rab was in statu quo; he heard the noise 
too, and plainly knew it, but never moved. I looked 
out; and there, at the gate, in the dim morning — 
for the Sim was not up — was Jess and the cart, a 
doud of steam rising from the old mare. I did not 
see James; he was already at the door, and came up 
the stairs and met me. It was less than three hours 
since he left, and he must have posted out — who 
knows how? — to Howgate full nine miles off, 
yoked Jess, and driven her astonished into town. 
He had an armful of blankets, and was streaming 
with perspiration. He nodded to me, spread out on 
the floor two pairs of clean old blankets, having at 
their comers "A. G., 1794," in large letters in red 
worsted. These were the initials of Alison Graeme, 
and James may have looked in at her from without 
— himself imseen but not imthought of — when he 
was "wat, wat, and weary," and, after having 
walked many miles over the hills, may have seen her 
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"How's Rab?" He put me off, and said rather 
rudely, "What's your business wi' the dowg?" I 
was not to be so put off. "Where's Rab?" He, 
getting confused and red, and intermeddling with 
his hair, said, "'Deed, sir, Rab's deid." "Dead! 
what did he die of?" "Weel, sir," said he, getting 
redder, "he didna exactly dee; he was killed. I 
had to brain him wi' a rack-pin; there was nae doin' 
wi' him. He lay in the treviss wi' the mear, and 
wadna come oot. I tempit him wi' kail and meat, 
but he wad tak naething, and keepit me frae feedin' 
the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin', and grup 
gruppin' me by the legs. I was laith to make awa' 
wi' the auld dowg — his like wasna atween this and 
Thornhill — but, 'deed, sir, I could do naething 
else." 

I believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and com- 
plete. His teeth and his friends gone, why should 
he keep the peace and be civil ? 
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ETHAN BRAND 

A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 

By. Nathaniel Hawthorne 



INTRODUCTION 

"Ethan Bkand" was probably written in 1848, 
when Hawthorne was forty-four years old. It first 
saw the light three years later in Holden's Dollar 
Magazine, and found its place with "The Snow 
Image," "The Great Stone Face," and other char- 
acteristic tales in the collection of short stories 
issued in 1852 under the title "The Snow Image 
and Other Twice-Told Tales." Ten years earlier he 
had made a trip through the Berkshire country by 
stage, of which a full report appears in the "Ameri- 
can Note-Books." He concerned himself, after 
his detached manner, with the spectacle of life, and 
jotted down impressions of the eccentric or imusual 
characters who crossed his path. He explored the 
mountains on foot, and noted especially the wild and 
rugged aspects which Greylock occasionally presents. 
This record of impressions throws light on the gene- 
sis of his stories and his characteristic use of mysteri- 
ous or forbidding backgroimds. An odd figure, an 
imderwitted old man, met him one morning on a 
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walk, waving his umbrella and gesticulating strangely 
while he recited his pathetic history : " Conceive some- 
thing tragical to be talked about," Hawthorne wrote 
in his note-book, "and much might be made of this 
interview in a wild road among the hills, with Grey- 
lock, at a great distance, looking sombre and angry, 
by reason of the gray, heavy mist upon his head." 
There are several striking pictures of solitary and 
lonely places touched with the dusky splendor of the 
novelist's imagination ; and there is one record which, 
in its fulness of detail, shows how deeply he felt the 
gloomy beauty of the scene of Ethan Brand's mad- 
ness : — 

Mr. Leach and I took a walk by moonlight last evening, 
on the road that leads over the mountain. Remote from 
houses, far up on the hillside, we foimd a lime-kiln burning 
near the road; and, approaching it, a watcher started from the 
groimd, where he had been lying at his length. There are 
several of these lime-kilns in this vicinity. They are circular, 
built with stones, like a round tower, eighteen or twenty feet 
high, having a hillock heaped around in a great portion of 
their circumference, so that the marble may be brought and 
thrown in by cart-loads at the top. At the bottom there is a 
doorway, large enough to admit a man in a stooping posture. 
Thus an edifice of great solidity is constructed, which will en- 
dure for centuries, unless needless pains are taken to tear it 
down. There is one on the hillside, dose to the village, 
wherein weeds grow at the bottom, and grass and shrubs too 
are rooted in the interstices of the stones, and its low door- 
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way has a dungeon -like aspect, and we look down from the 
top as into a roofless tower. It apparently has not been used 
for many years, and the lime and weather-stained fragments 
of marbles are scattered about. 

But in the one we saw last night a hardwood fire was burn- 
ing merrily, beneath the super-incumbent marble — the kiln 
being heaped full ; and shortly aftpr we came, the man (a dark, 
black-bearded figure, in shirt-sleeves) opened the iron door, 
through the chinks of which the fire was gleaming, and thrust 
in huge logs of wood, and stirred the immense coals with a 
long pole, and showed us the glowing limestone — the lower 
layer of it. The heat of the fire was powerful at the distance 
of several yards from the open door. He talked very sensibly 
with us, being doubtless glad to have two visitors to vary his 
solitary night-watch ; for it would not do for him to fall asleep, 
since the fire should be refreshed as often as every twenty 
minutes. We ascended the hillock to the top of the kiln, and 
the marble was red-hot, and burning with a bluish, lambent 
flame, quivering up, sometimes nearly a yard high, and re- 
sembling the flame of anthracite coal, only, the marble being 
in large fragments, the flame was higher. The kiln was per- 
haps six or eight feet across. Four hundred bushels of marble 
were then in a state of combustion. The expense of convert- 
ing this quantity into lime is about fifty dollars, and it sells 
for twenty-five cents per bushel at the kiln. We asked the 
man whether he would run across the top of the intensely burn- 
ing kiln, barefooted, for a thousand dollars; and he said he 
would for ten. He told us that the lime had been burning 
forty-eight hours, and would be finished in thirty-six more. 
He liked the business of watching it better by night than by 
day; because the days were often hot, but such a mild and 
beautiful night as the last was just right. Here a poet might 
make verses with moonlight in them, and a gleam of fierce fire- 
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light flickering through. It is a shame to use this brilliant, white, 
almost transparent marble in this way. A man said of it, the 
other day, that into some pieces of it, when polished, one could 
see a good distance; and he instanced a certain gravestone. 

"Ethan Brand *' belongs to the closing period of 
Hawthorne's career as a short-story teller; his 
imagination was dealing with larger and more dra- 
matic motives, and his art was ripe for bolder ven- 
tures in the field of pure romance. He was brood- 
ing over the great theme, already dealt with in many 
minor studies, which was to receive the full impress 
of his imagination, his insight, and his subtle skill, 
in " The Scarlet Letter." The mystery of conscience 
had arrested him at the start; he had studied its 
workings under the pressure of the Puritan ideals 
and in vital relations to the New England tempera- 
ment. Under the title Hints for Stories, the index 
to the "American Note-Books" presents a striking 
list of the themes and motives which had for him 
deep and fruitful stimulus: "people in masks," 
"an insane reformer," "a snake a type of envy," 
"temptations of the devil," "last visits of a dying 
person," "the drowned rising," "a secret thing in 
public," "crime without the sense of guilty," "a 
bloody footprint," "an ice-cold hand," and a long 
array of kindred subjects, draw aside the veil from 
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his mind and make us aware what ghastly company 
he kept. His temperament, the long years of 
solitude under the eaves at Salem, the brooding 
habit of his mind, the appeal of the spectres waked 
by the Puritan overemphasis on individuality, the 
subdued richness of his imagination at home in the 
shadows which encircle the soul^ freely and at times 
magically fused in his penetrating and subtle style, 
made him master of the secrets of the morbid, dis- 
torted, tyrannical conscience in a world in which 
phantoms wore the appearance of realities. The iso- 
lation from society, the detachment from living inter- 
ests, the inability to distinguish between spectres and 
persons, the will overtopping the intelligence, which 
have made New England prolific of solitaries, hermits, 
men and women driven blindly by fixed ideas, fur- 
nished him with inexhaustible material. With deep 
psychological insight and consummate delicacy and 
force of style, he dealt with the inner struggles of the 
men and women whose outward experiences Miss 
Wilkins has dramatized in some of her shorter tales 
with graphic power. Among these tales of diseased 
mind and overburdened conscience "Ethan Brand" 
is a convincing creation of his genius and his art. 



ETHAN BRAND 

A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 

Bartram the limc-bumer, a rough, heavy-looking 
many begrimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln 
at nightfall, while his little son played at building 
houses with the scattered fragments of marble, when, 
on the hillside below them, they heard a roar of 
laughter, not mirthful, but slow and even solemn, 
like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 

" Father, what is that ?*' asked the little boy, leav- 
ing his play, and pressing betwixt his father's knees. 

'*Oh, some drunken man, I suppose," answered 
the limo-bumer; **Si>mc morrj- fellow from the bar- 
room in the villagi\ who danxl not laugh loud enough 
within dinars lost ho should blow the roof of the house 
off, Si> horr ho is, shaking his jolly sides, at the foot 
of CtrryKH'k," 

**But, frtthor," said tho child, moro sensitix-e than 
the obtUM^ middle {\gixl clown, **ho does not laugh 
like A man (hrtt is glail. So the noise frightens me !" 
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"Don't be a fool, child T' cried his father, gruflSy. 
"You will never make a man, I do believe; there 
is too much of your mother in you. I have known 
the rustling of a leaf startle you. Hark! Here 
comes the merry fellow now. You shall see that 
there is no harm in him." 

Bartram and his little son, while they were talking 
thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln that had been 
the scene of Ethan Brand's solitary and meditative 
life, before he began his search for the Unpardonable 
Sin. Many years, as we have seen, had now elapsed 
since that portentous night when the Idea was first 
developed. The kiln, however, on the moimtain- 
side stood imimpaired, and was in nothing changed 
since he had thrown his dark thoughts into the in- 
tense glow of its furnace, and melted them, as it were, 
into the one thought that took possession of his life. 
It was a rude, roimd, tower-like structure about 
twenty feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and 
with a hillock of earth heaped about the larger part 
of its circumference, so that the blocks and frag- 
ments of marble might be drawn by cart-loads and 
thrown in at the top. There was an opening at the 
bottom of the tower like an oven-mouth, but large 
enough to admit a man in a stooping posture, and 
provided with a massive iron door. With the smoke 
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and jets of flame issuing from the chinks and crevices 
of this door, which seemed to give admittance into the 
hillside, it resembled nothing so much as the private 
entrance to the infernal regions, which the shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains were accustomed 
to show to pilgrims. 

There arc many such lime-kilns in that tract of 
country, for the purpose of burning the white marble 
which composes a large part of the substance of the 
hills. Some of them, built years ago, and long 
deserted, with weeds growing in the vacant round 
of the interior, which is open to the sky, and grass 
and wild flowers rooting themselves into the chinks 
of the stones, look already like relics of antiquity, 
and may j-et be o\'crspread with the lichens of cen- 
turies to come. Others, where the lime-burner stiQ 
feeds his daily and night-long fire, afford points of 
interest to the wanderer among the hills, who seats 
himself on a log of wood or a fragment of marble, to 
hcdd a chat with the solitary man. It is a lonesome, 
and. when the character is inclined to thought, may 
be an intensely thoughtful, occupation; as it proved 
in the case of Ethan Brands who had mused to such 
strange purpose, in da}'s gone by, while the fire in 
this \XTy kite was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a differ- 
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ent order, and troubled himself with no thoughts 
save the very few that were requisite to his business. 
At frequent intervals he flung back the clashing 
weight of the iron door, and, turning his face from 
the insufferable glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or 
stirred the immense brands with a long pole. Within 
the furnace were seen the cmrling and riotous flames, 
and the burning marble, almost molten with the in- 
tensity of heat; while without the reflection of the 
fire quivered on the dark intricacy of the surrounding 
forest, and showed in the foreground a bright and 
ruddy litde picture of the hut, the spring beside its 
door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure of the 
lime-burner, and the half-frightened child shrinking 
into the protection of his father's shadow. And 
when, again, the iron door was closed, then reap- 
peared the tender light of the half-full moon, which 
vainly strove to trace out the indistinct shapes of the 
neighboring mountains; and, in the upper sky, there 
was a flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly tinged 
with the rosy sunset, though thus far down into the 
valley the sunshine had vanished long and long ago. 
The little boy now crept still closer to his father, 
as footsteps were heard ascending the hillside, and a 
human form thrust aside the bushes that clustered 
beneath the trees. 
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"Halloo! who is it?" cried the lime-burner, 
vexed at his son's timidity, yet half infected by it. 
"Come forward, and show yourself, like a man, or 
I'll fling this chunk of marble at your head !" 

"You offer me a rough welcome," said a gloomy 
voice, as the unknown man drew nigh. "Yet I 
neither claim nor desire a kinder one, even at my 
own fireside." 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open 
the iron door of the kiln, whence immediately issued 
a gush of fierce light, that smote full upon the 
stranger's face and figure. To a careless eye there 
appeared nothing very remarkable in his aspect, 
which was that of a man in a coarse, brown, coimtry- 
made suit of clothes, tall and thin, with the staff and 
heavy shoes of a wa)rfarer. As he advanced he fixed 
his eyes — which were very bright — intently upon the 
brightness of the furnace, as if he beheld, or expected 
to behold, some object worthy of note within it. 

"Good evening, stranger," said the lime-burner; 
"whence come you, so late in the day?" 

"I come from my search," answered the wayfarer; 
"for, at last, it is finished." 

"Drunk — or crazy!" muttered Bartram to him- 
self. "I shall have trouble with the fellow. The 
sooner I drive him away, the better." 
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The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his 
father, and begged him to shut the door of the kihi, 
so that there might not be so much light; for that 
there was something in the man's face which he was 
afraid to look at, yet could not look away from. 
And, indeed, even the lime-bumer's dull and torpid 
sense began to be impressed by an indescribable 
something in that thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, 
with the grizzled hair hanging wildly about it, and 
those deeply simken eyes, which gleamed like fires 
within the entrance of a mysterious cavern. But, as he 
. dosed the door, the stranger turned towards him, and 
spoke in a quiet, familiar way, that made Bartram 
feel as if he were a sane and sensible man, after all. 

"Your task draws to an end, I see," said he. 
"This marble has already been burning three days. 
A few hours more will convert the stone to lime." 

"Why, who are you?" exclaimed the lime-burner. 
"You seem as well acquainted with my business as 
I am myself." 

"And well I may be," said the stranger; "for I 
followed the same craft many a long year, and here, 
too, on this very spot. But you are a newcomer in 
these parts. Did you never hear of Ethan Brand?" 

"The man that went in search of the Unpar- 
donable Sin?" asked Bartram, with a laugh. 
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"The same," answered the stranger. "He has 
found what he sought, and therefore he comes back 
again." 

"What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?" 
cried the lime-burner, in amazement. "I am a 
newcomer here, as you say, and they call it eighteen 
years since you left the foot of Greylock. But, I 
can tell you, the good folks still talk about Ethan 
Brand, in the village yonder, and what a strange 
errand took him away from his lime-kiln. Well, and 
so you have found the Unpardonable Sin?" 

"Even sol" said the stranger, calmly, 

" If the question is a fair one," proceeded Bartram, 
"where might it be?" 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

"Hcrel" replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but 
as if moved by an involuntary recognition of the in- 
finite absurdity of seeking throughout the world for 
what was the closest of all things to himself, and 
looking into every heart, save his own, for what was 
hidden in no other breast, he broke into a laugh of 
scorn. It was the same slow, heavy laugh that had 
almost appalled the Hme-bumer when it heralded 
the wayfarer's approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by 
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it. Laughter, when out of place, mistimed, or 
bursting forth from a disordered state of feeling, 
may be the most terrible modulation of the human 
voice. The laughter of one asleep, even if it be a 
Uttle child — the madman's laugh — the wild, 
screaming laugh of a bom idiot — are sounds that 
we sometimes tremble to hear, and would always 
willingly forget. Poets have imagined no utter- 
ance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appropriate 
as a laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner felt 
his nerves shaken, as this strange man looked inward 
at his own heart, and burst into laughter that rolled 
away into the night, and was indistinctly reverberated 
among the hills. 

"Joe," said he to his little son, "scamper down 
to the tavern in the village, and tell the jolly fellows 
there that Ethan Brand has come back and that he 
has foimd the Unpardonable Sin!" 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which 
Ethan Brand made no objection, nor seemed hardly 
to notice it. He sat on a log of wood, looking stead- 
fastly at the iron door of the kihi. When the child 
was out of sight, and his swift and light footsteps 
ceased to be heard treading first on the fallen leaves 
and then on the rocky moimtain path, the lime- 
burner began to regret his departure. He felt that 
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the litde fellow's prepuce had been a barrier between 
his guest and himself, and that he must now deal, 
heart to heart, with a man who, on his own con- 
fession, had committed the cme only crime for which 
Heavai could afford no mercy. That crime, in its 
indistinct blackness, seemed to overshadow him 
The lime-burner's own sins rose up within >tfm^ and 
made his memory riotous with a throng of e\~il shapes 
that assffted their kindred with the Master Sin, 
wiiatev«r it mi^t be, which it was within the scope 
<rf man's ccMTupted natxne to conceive and cherish. 
They wane all of one fcimily; they went to and fro 
betweao. his breast and Ethan Brandy and carried 
dark greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had 
grown traditicxiary in reference to this strange man, 
who had come upon him like a shadow of the night, 
and was making himself at home in his dd ^ce, 
after so long absence that the dead people, dead and 
buried fw years, would ha^"e had more right to be 
at home, m any £imiliar spot, than he. Ethan 
Brand, it was said, had con^-ersed with Satan him- 
sdf in the lurid blaze of this ^'ery kibi. The li^end 
had been matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now. According to this tale, before Ethan 
Brand departed on his search, he bad been accus- 
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tomed to evoke a fiend from the hot furnace of the 
lime-kihi, night after night, in order to confer with 
him about the Unpardonable Sin ; the man and the 
fiend each laboring to frame the image of some mode 
•of guilt which could neither be atoned for nor for- 
given. And, with the first gleam of light upon the 
moimtain-top, the fiend crept in at the iron door, 
there to abide the intensest element of fire imtil 
again simimoned forth to share in the dreadful task 
of extending man's possible guilt beyond the scope 
of Heaven's else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the 
horror of these thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the 
log, and flimg open the door of the kiln. The action 
was in such accordance with the idea in Bartram's 
mind that he almost expected to see the Evil One 
issue forth, red-hot, from the raging furnace. 

"Hold! hold!" cried he, with a tretaulous at- 
tempt to laugh; for he was ashamed of his fears, 
although they overmastered him. "Don't, for 
mercy's sake, bring out your Devil now!" 

"Man!" sternly replied Ethan Brand, "what 
need have I of the Devil? I have left him behind 
me, on my track. It is with such halfway sinners 
as you that he busies himself. Fear not because I 
open the door. I do but act by old custom, and am 
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going to trim your fire, like a lime-burner, as I was 
once." 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, 
and bent forward to gaze into the hollow prison- 
house of the fire, regardless of the fierce glow that 
reddened upon his face. The lime-burner sat 
watching him, and half suspected this strange guest 
of a purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to plunge 
bodily into the fiames, and thus vanish from the 
sight of man. Ethan Brand, however, drew quietly 
back, and closed the door of the kiln. 

"I have looked," said he, "into many a human 
heart that was seven times hotter with sinful passions 
than yonder furnace is with fire. But I foimd not 
there what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin ! " 

"What is the Unpardonable Sin?" asked the 
lime-burner; and then he shrank farther from his 
companion, trembling lest his question should be 
answered. 

"It is a sin that grew within my own breast," 
replied Ethan Brand, standing erect, with a pride 
that distinguishes all enthusiasts of his stamp. " A 
sin that grew nowhere else ! (The sin of an intellect 
that triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with 
man and reverence for God, and sacrificed every- 
thing to its own mighty claims I j The only sin that 
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deserves a recompense of immortal agony ! Freely, 
were it to do again, would I incur the guilt. Un- 
shrinkingly I accept the retribution!" 

"The man's head is turned," muttered the lime- 
burner to himself. "He may be a sinner like the 
rest of us — nothing more likely — but, FU be 
sworn, he is a madman too." 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at his situa- 
tion, alone with Ethan Brand on the wild mountain- 
aide, and was right glad to hear the rough murmur 
of tongues, and the footsteps of what seemed a pretty 
numerous party, stumbling over the stones and 
rustiing through the underbrush. Soon appeared 
the whole lazy regiment that was wont to infest the 
village tavern, comprehending three or four individ- 
uals who had drunk flip beside the bar-room fire 
through all the winters and smoked their pipes be- 
neath the stoop through all the summers since Ethan 
Brand's departure. Laughing boisterously, and 
mingling all their voices together in unceremonious 
talk, they now burst into the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of firelight that illuminated the open space 
before the lime-kiln. Bartram set the door ajar 
again, flooding the spot with light, that the whole 
company might get a fair view of Ethan Brand, and 
he of them. 
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There, among other old acquaintances, was a 
once ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, but whom 
we were formerly sure to encoimter at the hotel of 
every thriving village throughout the country. It 
was the stage agent The present specimen of the 
g^nus was a wOted and smoke-dried man, wrinkled 
and red-nosed, in a smartly cut, brown, bobtailed 
coat, with brass buttons, who, for a length of time 
unknown, had kept his desk and comer in the bar- 
room, and was still puffing what seemed to be the 
same cigar that he had lighted twenty years before. 
He had great fame as a dry joker, though, perhaps, 
less on account of any intrinsic humor than from a 
certain flavor of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke, 
which impregnated all his ideas and expressions, 
as well as his person. Another well-remembered, 
though strangely altered, face was that of Lawyer 
Giles, as people still called him in courtesy; an 
elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shirt-sleeves and 
tow-doth trousers. This poor fellow had been an 
attorney, in what he called his better days, a sharp 
practitioner, and in great vogue among the x-fllage 
litigants; but flip, and sling, and toddy, and cock- 
tails, imbibed at all hours, morning, noon, and night, 
had caused him to slide from intellectual to various 
kinds and degrees of bodily labor, till at last, to 
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adopt his own phrase, he slid into a soap-vat. In 
other words, Giles was now a soap-boiler, in a small 
way. He had come to be but the fragment of a hu- 
man being, a part of one foot having been chopped 
off by an axe, and an entire hand torn away by the 
devilish grip of a steam-engine. Yet, though the 
corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual member re- 
mained; for, stretching forth the stump, Giles 
steadfastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb 
and fingers with as vivid a sensation as before the 
real ones were amputated. A maimed and miser- 
able wretch he was; but one, nevertheless, whom 
the world could not trample on, and had no right to 
scorn, either in this or any previous stage of his 
misfortunes, since he had still kept up the coiu-age 
and spirit of a man, asked nothing in charity, and 
with his one hand — and that the left one — fought 
a stem battle against want and hostile circum- 
tances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage 
who, with certain points of similarity to Lawyer 
Giles, had many more of difference. It was the 
village doctor; a man of some fifty years, whom, 
at an earlier period of his life, we introduced as pay- 
ing a professional visit to Ethan Brand during the 
latter's supposed insanity. He was now a purple- 
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visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half-gentlemanly, 
figure, with something wild, ruined, and desperate 
in his talk, and in all the details of his gesture and 
manners. Brandy possessed this man like an evil 
spirit, and made him as surly and savage as a wild 
beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; but there 
was supposed to be in him such wonderful skill, 
such native gifts of healing, beyond any which medi- 
cal science could impart, that society caught hold 
of him, and would not let him sink out of its reach. 
So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, and grum- 
bling thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the 
sick chambers for miles about among the mountain 
towns, and sometimes raised a dying man, as it 
were, by miracle, or quite as often, no doubt, sent 
his patient to a grave that was dug many a year too 
soon. The doctor had an everlasting pipe in his 
mouth, and, as somebody said, in allusion to his 
habit of swearing, it was always alight with hell-fire. 
These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted 
Ethan Brand each after his own fashion, earnestly 
inviting him to partake of the contents of a certain 
black bottle, in which, as they averred, he would 
find something far better worth seeking for than the 
Unpardonable Sin. No mind which has wrought 
itself by intense and solitary meditation into a high 
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state of enthusiasm can endure the kind of contact 
with low and vulgar modes of thought and feeling 
to which Ethan Brand was now subjected. It made 
him doubt — and, strange to say, it was a painful 
doubt — whether he had indeed found the Un- 
pardonable Sin, and found it within himself. The 
whole question on which he had exhausted life, 
and more than life, looked like a delusion. 

"Leave me," he said bitterly, "ye brute beasts, 
that have made yourselves so, shrivelling up your 
souls with fiery liquors! I have done with you. 
Years and years ago I groped into your hearts, and 
found nothing there for my purpose. Get ye gone ! " 

"Why, you uncivil scoimdrel," cried the fierce 
doctor, "is that the way you respond to the kindness 
of yom: best friends ? Then let me tell you the truth. 
You have no more found the Unpardonable Sin than 
yonder boy Joe has. You are but a crazy fellow — 
I told you so twenty years ago — neither better nor 
worse than a crazy fellow, and the fit companion of 
old Himiphrey here !" 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with 
long white hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. 
For some years past this aged person had been 
wandering about among the hills, inquiring of all 
travellers whom he met for his daughter. The 
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beside the spring and before the door of the hut. 
A number of the youth of the village, young men 
and girls, had hurried up the hillside, impelled by 
curiosity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so many 
a legend familiar to their childhood. Finding noth- 
ing, however, very remarkable in his aspect — 
nothing but a simbumt wa)rfarer, in plain garb and 
dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire as if he 
fancied pictures among the coals — these yoimg 
people speedily grew tired of observing him. As it 
happened, there was other amusement at hand. An 
old German Jew, travelling with a diorama on his 
back, was passing down the mountain road towards 
the village just as the party turned aside from it, 
and, in hopes of eking out the profits of the day, the 
showman had kept them company to the lime-kiln. 

"Come, old Dutchman," cried one of the yoimg 
men, "let us see your pictures, if you can swear they 
are worth looking at !" 

" Oh, yes. Captain," answered the Jew — whether 
as a matter of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody 
Captain — "I shall show you, indeed, some very 
superb pictiu-es!" So, placing his box in a proper 
position, he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, and pro- 
ceeded to exhibit a series of the most outrageous 
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scratchings and daubings, as specimens of the fine 
arts, that ever an itinerant showman had the face to 
impose upon his circle of spectators. The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of cracks 
and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco-smoke, and other- 
wise in a most pitiable condition. Some purported 
to be cities, public edifices, and ruined castles in 
Europe; others represented Napoleon's battles and 
Nelson's sea-fights; and in the midst of these would 
be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy hand — which 
might have been mistaken for the Hand of Destiny, 
though, in truth, it was only the showman's — 
pointing its forefinger to various scenes of the con- 
flict, while its owner gave historical illustrations. 
When, with much merriment at its abominable defi- 
ciency of merit, the exhibition was concluded, the 
German bade little Joe put his head into the box. 
Viewed through the magnifying-glasses, the boy's 
round, rosy visage assumed the strangest imaginable 
aspect of an immense Titanic child, the mouth grin- 
ning broadly, and the eyes and every other feature 
overflowing with fun at the joke. Suddenly, how- 
ever, that merry face turned pale, and its expression 
changed to horror, for this easily impressed and 
excitable child had become sensible that the eye of 
Ethan Brand was fixed upon him through the glass. 
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"You make the little man to be afraid, Captain," 
said the German Jew, turning up the dark and 
strong outline of his visage from his stooping posture. 
" But look again, and, by chance, I shall cause you 
to see somewhat that is very fine, upon my word I" 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, 
and then, starting back, looked fixedly at the Ger- 
nuuL What had he seen? Nothing, apparently; 
for a curious youth, who had peeped in almost at 
the same moment, beheld only a vacant space of 
canvas. 

"I remember you now,'' muttered Ethan Brand 
to the showman. 

"Ah, Captain," whispered the Jew of Nurem- 
berg, with a dark smile, "I find it to be a heavy 
matter in my show-box — this Unpardonable Sin! 
By my faith. Captain, it has wearied my shoulders, 
this long day, to carry it over the moimtain." 

"Peace," answered Ethan Brand, sternly, "or 
get thee into the furnace yonder !'* 

The Jew's exhibition had scarcely concluded, 
when a great elderly dog — who seemed to be his 
own master, as no person in the company laid claim 
to him — saw fit to render himself the object of 
public notice. Hitherto he had shown himself a 
very quiet, well-disposed old dog, going round from 
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one to another, and, by way of being sociable, offer- 
ing his rough head to be patted by any kindly hand 
that would take so much trouble. But now, all of 
a sudden, this grave and venerable quadruped, of 
his own mere motion, and without the slightest sug- 
gestion from anybody else, began to run round after 
bis tail, which, to heighten the absurdity of the pro- 
ceeding, was a great deal shorter than it should have 
been. Never was seen such headlong eagerness in 
pursuit of an object that could not possibly be 
attained; never was heard such a tremendous out- 
break of growling, snarling, barking, and snapping 
— as if one end of the ridiculous brute's body were 
at deadly and most unforgivable enmity with the 
other. Faster and faster, round about went the 
cur; and faster and still faster fled the unapproach- 
able brevity of his tail ; and louder and fiercer grew 
his yells of rage and animosity; until, utterly ex- 
hausted, and as far from the goal as ever, the foolish 
old dog ceased his performance as suddenly as he 
had begun it. The next moment he was as mild, 
quiet, sensible, and respectable in his deportment as 
when he first scraped acquaintance with the company. 
As may be supposed, the exhibition was greeted 
with universal laughter, clapping of hands, and 
shouts of encore, to which the canine performer 
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responded by wagging all that there was to wag of 
his tail, but appeared totally unable to repeat his 
very successful effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat 
upon the log, and moved, it might be, by a percep- 
tion of some remote analogy between his own case 
and that of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into the 
awful laugh, which, more than any other token, 
expressed the condition of his inward being. Prom 
that moment the merriment of the party was at an 
end; they stood aghast, dreading lest the inaus- 
picious soimd should be reverberated around the 
horizon, and that mountain would thunder it to 
moimtain, and so the horror be prolonged upon 
their ears. Then, whispering one to another, that 
it was late — that the moon was almost down — 
that the August night was growing chill — they hur- 
ried homewards, leaving the lime-burner and little 
Joe to deal as they might with their unwelcome 
guest. Save for these three human beings, the open 
space on the hillside was a solitude, set in a vast 
gloom of forest. Beyond that darksome verge the 
firelight glimmered on the stately trunks and almost 
black foliage of pines, intermixed with the lighter 
verdure of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while 
here and there lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, 
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decaying on the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to 
little Joe — a timorous and imaginative child — 
that the silent forest was holding its breath until 
some fearful thing should happen, 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and 
closed the door of the kiln; then, looking over his 
shoulder at the lime-burner and his son, he bade, 
rather than advised, them to retire to rest, 

"For myself, I cannot sleep," said he. "I have 
matters that it concerns me to meditate upon. I 
will watch the fire, as I used to do in the old time," 

'* And call the Devil out of the furnace to keep you 
company, I suppose," muttered Bartram, who had 
been making intimate acquaintance with the black 
bottle above mentioned. ** But watch, if you like, and 
call as many devils as you like ! For my part, I 
shall be all the better for a snooze. Come, Joe !" 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he 
looked back at the wayfarer, and the tears came 
into his eyes, for his tender spirit had an intuition 
of the bleak and terrible loneliness in which this 
man had enveloped himself. 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat listening 
to the crackling of the kindled wood, and looking 
at the little spurts of fire that issued through the 
chinks of the door. These trifles, however, once so 
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fomiliar, bad but the slightest hold of his attention, 
while deep within his mind he was reviewing the 
gradual but marvellous change that had been wrought 
upon him by the search to which he had devoted him- 
self. He remembered how the night dew had fallen 
upon him — how the dark forest had whispered to 
him — how the stars had gleamed upon him — a 
simple and loving man, watching his fire in the years 
gone by, and ever musing as it burned. He remem- 
bered with what tenderness, with what love and 
sympathy for mankind, and what pity for himian 
guilt and woe, he had first begun to contemplate 
those ideas which afterwards became the inspiration 
of his life; with what reverence he had then looked 
into the heart of man, viewing it as a temple origi- 
nally divine, and, however desecrated, still to be held 
sacred by a brother; with what awful fear he had 
deprecated the success of his pursuit, and prayed 
that the Unpardonable Sin might nevtr be revealed 
to him. Then ensued that vast intellectual develop- 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the counter- 
poise between his mind and heart. The Idea that 
possessed his life had operated as a means of educa- 
tion; it had gone on cultivating his powers to the 
highest point of which they were susceptible ; it had 
raised him from the level of an imlettered laborer 
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to stand on a starlit eminence, whither the philoso- 
phers of the earth, laden with the lore of universi- 
ties, might vainly strive to clamber after him. So 
much for the intellect! But where was the heart? 
That indeed had withered — had contracted — had 
hardened — had perished ! It had ceased to par- 
take of the universal throb. He had lost his hold of 
the magnetic chain of humanity. He was no longer 
a brother-man, opening the chambers or the dun- 
geons of our common nature by the key of holy 
sympathy, which gave him a right to share in all 
its secrets; he was now a cold observer, looking on 
mankind as the subject of his experiment, and, at 
length, converting man and woman to be his pup- 
pets, and pulling the wires that moved them to such 
degrees of crime as were demanded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began 
to be so from the moment that his moral nature had 
ceased to keep the pace of improvement with his 
intellect. And now, as his highest effort and in- 
evitable development — as the bright and gorgeous 
flower and rich, delicious fruit of his life's labor — 
he had produced the Unpardonable Sin ! . 

"What more have I to seek? what more to 
achieve?" said Ethan Brand to himself. "My 
task is done, and well done!" 
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Starting from the log with a certain alacrity in his 
gait and ascending the hillock of earth that was 
raised against the stone circumference of the lime- 
kiln, he thus reached the top of the structure. It was 
a space of perhaps ten feet across, from edge to edge, 
presenting a view of the upper surface of the im- 
mense mass of broken marble with which the kiln 
was heaped. All these innumerable blocks and 
fragments of marble were red-hot and vividly on fire, 
sending up great spouts of blue flame, which quiv- 
ered aloft and danced madly, as within a magic 
circle, and sank and rose again, with continual and 
multitudinous activity. As the lonely man bent for- 
ward over this terrible body of fire, the blasting heat 
smote up against his person with a breath that, it 
might be supposed, would have scorched and 
shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on 
high. The blue flames played upon his face, and 
imparted the wild and ghastly light which alone 
could have suited its expression; it was that of a 
fiend on the verge of plimging into his gulf of in- 
tensest torment. 

"O Mother Earth," cried he, "who art no more 
my Mother, and into whose bosom this frame shall 
never be resolved ! O mankind, whose brother- 
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hood I have cast ofif, and trampled thy great heart 
beneath my feet ! O stars of heaven, that shone on 
me of old, as if to light me onward and upward ! — 
farewell all, and forever. Come, deadly element of 
Fire — henceforth my familiar friend ! Embrace 
me, as I do thee!" 

That night the soimd of a fearful peal of laughter 
rolled heavily through the sleep of the lime-burner 
and his little son; dim shapes of horror and anguish 
haunted their dreams, and seemed still present in 
the rude hovel, when they opened their eyes to the 
daylight. 

"Up, boy, up!" cried the lime-burner, staring 
about him. "Thank Heaven, the night is gone, at 
last; and rather than pass such another, I would 
watch my lime-kiln, wide awake, for a twelve-month. 
This Ethan Brand, with his humbug of an Unpar- 
donable Sin, has done me no such mighty favor in 
taking my place!" 

He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, 
who kept fast hold of his father's hand. The early 
sunshine was already pouring its gold upon the 
mountain-tops, and though the valleys were still in 
shadow, they smiled cheerfully in the promise of the 
bright day that was hastenmg onward. The village, 
completely shut in by hills, which swelled away 
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gently about it, looked as if it had rested peacefully 
in the hollow of the great hand of Providence. Every 
dwelling was distinctly visible; the little spires of 
the two churches pointed upwards, and caught a 
fore-glimmering of brightness from the sun-gilt skies 
upon their gilded weathercocks. The tavern was 
astir, and the figure of the old, smoke-dried stage 
agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. 
Old Greylock was glorified with a golden cloud upon 
his head. Scattered likewise over the breasts of the 
surrounding mountains there were heaps of hoary 
mist, in fantastic shapes, some of them far down 
into the valley, others high up towards the summits, 
and still others, of the same family of mist or cloud, 
hovering in the gold radiance of the upper atmos- 
phere. Stepping from one to another of the clouds 
that rested on the hills, and thence to the loftier 
brotherhood that sailed in air, it seemed almost as 
if a mortal man might thus ascend into the heavenly 
regions. Earth was so mingled with sky that it was 
a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and homely, 
which Nature so readily adopts into a scene like 
this, the stage-coach was rattling down the mountain 
road, and the driver sounded his horn, while Echo 
caught up the notes, and intertwined them into a 
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rich and varied and eraborate harmony, of which 
the original performer could lay claim to little share. 
The great hills played a concert among themselves, 
each contributing a strain of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe's face brightened at once. 

"Dear father," cried he, skipping cheerily to and 
fro, "that strange man is gone, and the sky and the 
mountains all seem glad of it !" 

"Yes," growled the lime-burner, with an oath, 
"but he has let the fire go down, and no thanks to 
him if five hundred bushels of lime are not spoiled. 
If I catch the fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel 
like tossing him into the furnace!" 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the 
top of the kiln. After a moment's pause, he called 
to his son : — 

"Come up here, Joe !" said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood by his 
father's side. The marble was all burnt into per- 
fect snow-white lime. But on its surface, in the 
midst of the circle — snow-white, too, and thor- 
oughly converted into lime — lay a human skeleton, 
in the attitude of a person who, after long toil, lies 
down to long repose. Within the ribs — strange 
to say — was the shape of a human heart. 

"Was the fellow's heart made of marble?" cried 
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Bartram, in some perplexity at this phenomenon. 
"At any rate, it is burnt into what looks like special 
good lime; and, taking all the bones together, my 
kiln is half a bushel the richer for. him." 

So saying, the rude lime-bumer lifted his pole, 
and, letting it fall upon the skeleton, the relics of 
Ethan Brand were cnmibled into fragments. 
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THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM 
By Edgar Allan Fob 



INTRODUCTION 

In his short stories of mystery and terror Poe 
stands almost imrivalled ; for while it is easy to indi- 
cate his ajB&liations with Hoffmann, it remains true 
that in "The Fall of the House of Usher," "Ligeia," 
and "The Mask of the Red Death," Poe's power of 
invention and exquisite sensitiveness to the descrip- 
tive value of words to convey the shadowy but 
definite and terrifying spell which he intends to cast 
over his reader, are imique in the subtle use which 
he makes of them to detach the mind from actual 
surroimdings and to convey it, as worshippers were 
led in the Egyptian temples, through long passages 
imtil the outer world had become a dim memory. 
It is in this power of banishing all other impressions 
from the mind and putting it into the possession of 
impossible figures and incredible situations that Poe 
shows his masterly artistic skill. These stories are 
all essentially unreal. The Lady Madeline and 

M l6l 
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Ligeia are phantoms who never for a moment 
deceive us by any breath of the living soul. Never- 
theless, we are so skilfully taken into their presence, 
and we live with them in an atmosphere so com- 
pounded of the things that deceive, inthrall, and 
impress, that even in our scepticism we shudder and 
feel ourselves bound by the same mysterious and 
awful fate that binds them. "The Pit and the 
Pendulimi" lacks the beauty of diction and the spell 
of imagination which characterize the stories of 
" Usher " and " Ligeia" ; but in its cumulative energy 
of imagination and its analysis of the sensations of 
terror passing into torture it is a masterpiece, and 
fully deserves a place in this series of stories selected 
for their permanent value. 

With a passion for beauty which, next to his love 
for his wife, was the deepest devotion of Foe, he 
united an interest in morbid temperaments and 
situations of mystery and terror that sometimes led 
him into grave artistic blunders. He has in more 
than one instance brought vividly before the mind 
situations or incidents that cannot be described 
without creating a feeling of revulsion; and this 
writer, who never sinned in any word or line against 
purity, sinned at times against sound feeling by 
touching too closely and handling too freely what is 
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essentially repulsive. "The Pit and the Pendulum " 
lacks the richness of style of the stories of "Usher" 
and "Ligeia," the splendor of color of "The Cask 
of Amontillado" and "The Assignation"; but in 
the skill with which the materials are used so as 
steadily to increase the sense of horror, and in the 
vividness with which the entire scene is realized, it 
deserves a very high place among Poe's stories. In 
this story, as in many others, he masters the art of 
the short-story as he himself has defined it, by secur- 
ing "a certain unique or single effect," towards 
which every incident and word makes a definite 
contribution. A marvellous craftsman, who suffered 
from his lack of deep human insight and sympathy 
with his kind, Poe remains a magician in his ability 
to evoke scenes of terror and pictures of despair. 
Crime, insanity, disordered fantasy, lay always 
within the empire of his magical pencil. His work 
stands, as Mr. Bliss Perry has admirably said, "like 
some lightning-blasted tree, charred and blanched, 
lifting itself in slender, scornful strength above the 
undergrowth. No bird rests there save the hawk, 
restless-eyed ; there is peace for no man in its shadow. 
But it is fine-grained to the very heart of it, and axe 
and fire may sweep the hillside again and again, yet 
it will not fall." 
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Impia tortorum longas hie turba furores 
Sanguinis innocui, non, satiata, aluit. 
Sospite nunc patria, fracto nunc funeris antro, 
Mors ubi dira fuit vita salusque patent. 

Quatrain composed for the gates of a market to be 
erected upon the site of the Jacobin Club House 
at Paris, 
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I WAS sick — sick unto death with that long agony ; 
and when they at length unbound me, and I was per- 
mitted to sit, I felt that my senses were leaving me. 
The sentence — the dread sentence of death — was 
the last of distinct accentuation which reached my 
ears. After that, the sound of the inquisitorial 
voices seemed merged in one dreamy indeterminate 
hum. It conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution^ 
perhaps from its association in fancy with the burr 
of a mill-wheel. This only for a brief period; for 
presently I heard no more. Yet, for a while, I saw ; 
but with how terrible an exaggeration ! I saw the 
lips of the black-robed judges. They appeared to 
me white, whiter than the sheet upon which I trace 
these words, and thin even to grotesqueness ; thin 
with the intensity of their expression of firmness — 
of immovable resolution, of stem contempt of human 
tortiure. I saw that the decrees of what to me was 
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: « n .silence, and stillness, and night were 

. AC loncd ; but still will not say that all of 

.-ML-ss was lost. What of it there remained 

not attempt to define, or even to describe; 

A was not lost. In the deepest slumber — no ! 

It. i irium — no ! In a swoon — no ! In death — 

I even in the grave all is not lost. Else there is 

1:0 immortality for man. Arousing from the most 

profound of slumbers, we break the gossamer web 

oi same dream. Yet in a second afterward (so frail 

may that web have been) we remember not that we 

have dreamed. In the return to life from the swoon 

there are two stages : first, that of the sense of mental 

or spiritual, secondly, that of the sense of physical, 

existence. It seems probable that if, upon reaching 

the second stage, we could recall the impressions of 

the first, we should find these impressions eloquent 

in memories of the gulf beyond. And that gulf is — 

what ? How at least shall we distinguish its shadows 

from those of the tomb ? But if the impressions of 

what I have termed the first stage are not at will 

recalled, yet, after a long interval, do they not come 

unbidden, while we marvel whence they come? 

He who has never swooned is not he who finds strange 

palaces and wildly familiar faces in coals that glow ; 
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is not he who beholds floating in midair the sad 
visions that the many may not view ; is not he who 
ponders over the perfume of some novel flower; is 
not he whose brain grows bewildered with the 
meaning of some musical cadence which has never 
before arrested his attention. 

Ariiid frequent and thoughtful endeavors to re- 
member, amid earnest struggles to regather some 
token of the state of seeming nothingness into which 
my soul had lapsed, there have been moments when 
I have dreamed of success; there have been brief, 
very brief periods when I have conjured up remem- 
brances which the lucid reason of a later epoch assures 
me could have had reference only to that condition 
of seeming unconsciousness. These shadows of 
memory tell, indistinctly, of tall figures that lifted 
and bore me in silence down — down — still down 
— till a hideous dizziness oppressed me at the mere 
idea of the interminableness of the descent. They 
tell also of a vague horror at my heart, on account 
of that heart's unnatural stillness. Then comes a 
sense of sudden motionlessness throughout all 
things ; as if those who bore me (a ghastly train !) 
had outrun in their descent the limits of the limitless, 
and paused from the wearisomeness of their toil. 
After this I call to mind flatness and dampness; 
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and then all is madness — the madness of a memory 
which busies itself among forbidden things. 

Very suddenly there came back to my soul motion 
and soimd — the tumultuous motion of the heart, 
and, in my ears, the sound of its beating. Then a 
pause in which all is blank. Then again soimd, and 
motion, and touch — a tingling sensation pervading 
my frame. Then the mere consciousness of exist- 
ence without thought — a condition which lasted 
long. Then, very suddenly, thought, and shudder- 
ing terror, and earnest endeavor to comprehend my 
true state. Then a strong desire to lapse into in- 
sensibility. Then a rushing revival of soul and a 
successful effort to move. And now a full memory 
of the trial, of the judges, of the sable draperies, of 
the sentence, of the sickness, of the swoon. Then 
entire forgetfulness of all that followed; of all that 
a later day and much earnestness of endeavor have 
enabled me vaguely to recall. 

So far, I had not opened my eyes. I felt that I 
lay upon my back unbound. I reached out my hand, 
and it fell heavily upon something damp and hard. 
There I suffered it to remain for many minutes, 
while I strove to imagine where and what I could be. 
I longed yet dared not to employ my vision. I 
dreaded the first glance at objects around me. It 
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was not that I feared to look upon things horrible, 
but that I grew aghast lest there should be nothing 
to see. At length, with a wild desperation at heart, 
I quickly imclosed my eyes. My worst thoughts, 
then, were confirmed. The blackness of eternal 
night encompassed me. I struggled for breath. 
The intensity of the darkness seemed to oppress and 
stifle me. The atmosphere was intolerably close. I 
still lay quietly, and made effort to exercise my 
reason. I brought to mind the inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings, and attempted from that point to deduce 
my real condition. The sentence had passed; and 
it appeared to me that a very long interval of time 
had since elapsed. Yet not for a moment did I 
suppose myself actually dead. Such a supposition, 
notwithstanding what we read in fiction, is altogether 
inconsistent with real existence; — but where and 
in what state was I? The condemned to death, I 
* knew, perished usually at the autos-da-f^, and one of 
those had been held on the very night of the day of 
my trial. Had I been remanded to my dungeon to 
await the next sacrifice, which would not take place 
for many months? This I at once saw could not be. 
Victims had been in immediate demand. More- 
ovtT, my dungeon, as well as all the condemned cells 
at Toledo, had atone floors, and light was not alto- 
gt^thcr excluded* 
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A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in 
torrents upon my heart, and for a brief period I 
once more relapsed into insensibility. Upon recov- 
eringy I at once started to my feet, trembling con- 
vul^vely in every fibre. I thrust my arms wildly 
above and around me in all directions. I felt noth- 
ing; yet dreaded to move a step, lest I should be 
impeded by the walls of a tomb. Perspiration burst 
from every pore, and stood in cold big beads upon 
my forehead. The agony of suspense grew at length 
intolerable, and I cautiously moved forward, with 
my arms extended and my eyes straining from their 
sockets, in the hope of catching some faint ray of 
light. I proceeded for many paces; but still all 
was blackness and vacancy. I breathed more freely. 
It seemed evident that mine was not, at least, the 
most hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously 
onward, there came thronging upon my recollection 
a thousand vague rumors of the horrors of Toledo. 
Of the dungeons there had been strange things nar- 
rated — fables I had always deemed them — but 
yet strange, and too ghastly to repeat, save in a 
whisper. Was I left to perish of starvation in this 
subterranean world of darkness ; or what fate, per- 
haps even more fearful, awaited me? That the 
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result would be death, and a death of more than 
customary bitterness, I knew too well the character 
of my judges to doubt. The mode and the hour 
were all that occupied or distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered 
some solid obstruction. It was a wall, seemingly 
of stone masonry — very smooth, slimy, and cold. 
I followed it up; stepping with all the careful dis- 
trust with which certain antique narratives had 
inspired me. This process, however, afforded me 
no means of ascertaining the dimensions of my 
dungeon; as I might make its circuit, and return 
to the point whence I set out, without being aware 
of the fact, so perfectly uniform seemed the wall. 
I therefore sought the knife which had been in my 
pocket when led into the inquisitorial chamber ; but 
it was gone ; my clothes had been exchanged for a 
wrapper of coarse serge. I had thought of forcing 
the blade in some minute crevice of the masonry, 
so as to identify my point of departure. The diffi- 
culty, nevertheless, was but trivial ; although, in the 
disorder of my fancy, it seemed at first insuperable. 
I tore a part of the hem from the robe and placed the 
fragment at full length, and at right angles to the 
wall. In groping my way around the prison I could 
not fail to encoimter this rag upon completing the 
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circuit. So, at least, I thought; but I had not 
counted upon the extent of the dungeon, or upon my 
own weakness. The ground was moist and slippery. 
I staggered onward for some time, when I stumbled 
and fell. My excessive fatigue induced me to remain 
prostrate ; and sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, I 
foimd beside me a loaf and a pitcher with water. 
I was too much exhausted to reflect upon this cir- 
cumstance, but ate and drank with avidity. Shortly 
afterward I resumed my torn: around the prison, and 
with much toil came at last upon the fragment df 
the serge. Up to the period when I fell, I had 
counted fifty-two paces, and, upon resuming my 
walk, I had coimted forty-eight more — when I 
arrived at the rag. There were in all, then, a him- 
dred paces; and, admitting two paces to the yard, 
I presumed the dungeon to be fifty yards in circuit. 
I had met, however, with many angles in the wall, 
and thus I could form no guess at the shape of the 
vault ; for vault I could not help supposing it to be. 

I had little object — certainly no hope — in these 
researches; but a vague curiosity prompted me to 
continue them. Quitting the wall, I resolved to 
cross the area of the enclosure. At first I proceeded 
with extreme caution, for the floor, although seem- 
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ingly of solid material, was treacherous with slime. 
At length, however, I took courage, and did not 
hesitate to step firmly — endeavoring to cross in as 
direct a line as possible. I had advanced some ten 
or twelve paces in this manner, when the remnant 
of the torn hem of my robe became entangled be- 
tween my legs. I stepped on it and fell violently 
on my face. 

In the confusion attending my fall I did not im- 
mediately apprehend a somewhat startling circum- 
stance, which yet, in a few seconds afterward, and 
while I still lay prostrate, arrested my attention. It 
was this : my chin rested upon the floor of the prison, 
but my lips and the upper portion of my head, al- 
though seemingly at a less elevation than the chin, 
touched nothing. At the same time my forehead 
seemed bathed in a clammy vapor, and the peculiar 
smell of decayed fungus arose to my nostrils. I put 
forward my arm, and shuddered to find that I had 
fallen at the very brink of a circular pit, whose 
extent, of course, I had no means of ascertaining at 
the moment. Groping about the masonry just below 
the margin, I succeeded in dislodging a small frag- 
ment, and let it fall into the abyss. For many sec- 
onds I hearkened to its reverberations as it dashed 
against the sides of the chasm in its descent; at 
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length there was a sullen plunge into water, suc- 
ceeded by loud echoes. At the same moment there 
came a sound resembling the quick opening and as 
rapid closing of a door overhead, while a faint gleam 
of light flashed suddenly through the gloom, and as 
suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly the doom which had been prepared 
for me, and congratulated myself upon the timely 
accident by which I had escaped. Another step 
before my fall, and the world had seen me no more. 
And the death just avoided was of that very char- 
acter which I had regarded as fabulous and frivolous 
in the tales respecting the Inquisition. To the vic- 
tims of its tyranny there was the choice of death with 
its direst physical agonies, or death with its most 
hideous moral horrors. I had been reserved for the 
latter. By long suffering my nerves had been im- 
strimg, until I trembled at the sound of my own 
voice, and had become in every respect a fitting sub- 
ject for the species of torture which awaited me. 

Shaking in every limb, I groped my way back to 
the wall — resolving there to perish rather than risk 
the terrors of the wells, of which my imagination now 
pictured many in various positions about the dim- 
geon. In other conditions of mind I might have 
had courage to end my misery at once, by a plunge 
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more really fearful images, overspread and dis- 
figured the walls. I observed that the outlines of 
these monstrosities were sufficiently distinct, but that 
the colors seemed faded and blurred, as if from the 
effects of a damp atmosphere. I now noticed the 
floor, too, which was of stone. In the centre yawned 
the circular pit from whose jaws I had escaped; but 
it was the only one in the dungeon. 

All this I saw distinctly and by much effort, for 
my personal condition had been greatly changed 
during slumber. I now lay upon my back, and at 
full length, on a species of low framework of wood. 
To this I was securely boimd by a long strap resem- 
bling a surcingle. It passed in many convolutions 
about my limbs and body, leaving at liberty only my 
head, and my left arm to such extent that I could, 
by dint of much exertion, supply myself with food 
from an earthen dish which lay by my side on the 
floor. I saw, to my horror, that the pitcher had 
been removed. I say, to my horror — for I was 
consumed with intolerable thirst. This thirst it 
appeared to be the design of my persecutors to stimu- 
late, for the food in the dish was meat pungently 
seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my 
prison. It was some thirty or forty feet overhead. 
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and constructed much as the side walls. In one of 
its panels a very singular figxure riveted my whole 
attention. It was the painted figure of Time as 
he is commonly represented, save that, in lieu of a 
scythe, he held what, at a casual glance, I supposed 
to be the pictured image of a huge pendulum, such 
as we see on antique clocks. There was something, 
however, in the appearance of this machine which 
caused me to regard it more attentively. While I 
gazed directly upward at it (for its position was 
immediately over my own), I fancied that I saw it 
in motion. In an instant afterward the fancy was 
confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and of coxurse slow. 
I watched it for some minutes, somewhat in fear, 
but more in wonder. Wearied at length with observ- 
ing its dull movement^ I turned my eyes upon the 
other objects in the cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and, looking to 
the floor, I saw several enormous rats traversing it. 
They had issued from the well, which lay just within 
view to my right. Even then, while I gazed, they 
came up in troops, hurriedly, with ravenous eyes, 
allured by the scent of the meat. From this it re- 
quired much eflFort and attention to scare them 
away. 

It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an 
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hour (for I could take but imperfect note of time), 
before I again cast my eyes upward. What I then 
saw confounded and amazed me. The sweep of 
the pendulum had increased in extent by nearly a 
yard. As a natural consequence, its velocity was 
also much greater. But what mainly disturbed me 
was the idea that it had perceptibly descended. I 
now observed — with what horror it is needless to 
say — that its nether extremity was formed of a 
crescent of glittering steel, about a foot in length 
from horn to horn; the horns upward, and the under 
edge evidently as keen as that of a razor. Like a 
razor also, it seemed massy and heavy, tapering from 
the edge into a solid and broad structure. It was 
appended to a weighty rod of brass, and the whole 
hissed as it swung through the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for 
me by monkish ingenuity in torture. My cog- 
nizance of the pit had become known to the in- 
quisitorial agents — the pit, whose horrors had been 
destined for so bold a recusant as myself — the pit, 
typical of hell, and regarded by rumor as the Ultima 
Thule of all their punishments. The plimge into 
this pit I had avoided by the merest of accidents, 
and I knew that surprise, or entrapment into tor- 
ment, formed an important portion of all the gro- 
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tesquerie of these dungeon deaths. Having failed 
to fall, it was no part of the demon plan to hurl me 
into the abyss; and thus (there being no alterna- 
tive), a different and a milder destruction awaited 
me. Milder! I half smiled in my agony as I 
thought of such application of such a term. 

What boots it to tell of the long, long hours of 
horror more than mortal, during which I coimted 
the rushing oscillations of the steel ! Inch by inch 
— line by line, with a descent only appreciable at 
intervals that seemed ages — down and still down it 
came ! Days passed — it might have been that 
many days passed — ere it swept so closely over 
me as to fan me with its acrid breath. The odor of 
the sharp steel forced itself into my nostrils. I 
prayed — I wearied heaven with my prayer for its 
more speedy descent. I grew frantically mad, and 
struggled to force myself upward against the sweep 
of the fearful cimeter. And then I fell suddenly 
calm, and lay smiling at the glittering death, as a 
child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility; 
it was brief; for upon again lapsing into life there 
had been no perceptible descent in the pendulum. 
But it might have been long; for I knew there were 
demons who took note of my swoon, and who could 
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have arrested the vibration at pleasure. Upon my 
recovery, too, I felt very — oh, inexpressibly — sick 
and weak as if through long inanition. Even amid 
the agonies of that period the human nature craved 
food. With painful effort, I outstretched my left 
arm as far as my bonds permitted, and took pos- 
session of the small remnant which had been spared 
me by the rats. As I put a portion of it within my 
lips, there rushed to my mind a half-formed thought 
of joy — of hope. Yet what business had / with 
hope? It was, as I say, a half -formed thought: 
man has many such which are never completed. I 
felt that it was of joy — of hope; but I felt also that 
it had perished in its formation. In vain I strug- 
gled to perfect — to regain it. Long sufiFering had 
nearly annihilated all my ordinary powers of mind. 
I was an imbecile — an idiot. 

The vibration of the pendulum was at right angles 
to my length. I saw that the crescent was designed 
to cross the region of the heart. It would fray the 
serge of my robe — it would return and repeat its 
operations — again — and again. Notwithstanding 
its terrifically wide sweep (some thirty feet or more), 
and the hissing vigor of its descent, sufficient to 
sunder these very walls of iron, still the fraying of 
my robe would be all that, for several minutes, it 
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would accomplish. And at this thought I paused. 
I dared not go further than this reflection. I dwelt 
upon it with a pertinacity of attention — as if in so 
dwelling I could arrest here the descent of the steel. 
I forced myself to ponder upon the sound of the 
crescent as it should pass across the garment — 
upon the peculiar thrilling sensation which the fric- 
tion of cloth produces on the nerves. I pondered 
upon all this frivolity until my teeth were on edge. 

Down — steadily down it crept. I took a fren- 
zied pleasure in contrasting its downward with its 
lateral velocity. To the right — to the left — far 
and wide — with the shriek of a damned spirit ! to 
my heart, with the stealthy pace of the tiger! I 
alternately laughed and howled as the one or the 
other idea grew predominant. 

Down — certainly relentlessly down! It vi- 
brated within three inches of my bosom! I strug- 
gled violently — furiously — to free my left arm. 
This was free only from the elbow to the hand. I 
could reach the latter from the platter beside me to 
my mouth, with great effort, but no farther. Could 
I have broken the fastenings above the elbow, I 
would have seized and attempted to arrest the 
pendulum. I might as well have attempted to arrest 
an avalanche ! 
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Down — still unceasingly — still inevitably down ! 
I gasped and struggled at each vibration. I shrunk 
convulsively at its every sweep. My eyes followed 
its outward or upward whirls with the eagerness of 
the most unmeaning despair; they closed themselves 
spasmodically at the descent, although death would 
have been a relief, oh, how unspeakable! Still I 
quivered in every nerve to think how slight a sinking 
of the machinery would precipitate that keen, glis- 
tening axe upon my bosom. It was hope that 
prompted the nerve to quiver — the frame to shrink. 
It was hope — the hope that triumphs on the rack — 
that whispers to the death-condemned even in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. 

I saw that some ten or twelve vibrations would 
bring the steel in actual contact with my robe; and 
with this observation there suddenly came over my 
spirit all the keen, collected calmness of despair. 
For the first time during many hours — or perhaps 
days — I thought. It now occurred to me that the 
bandage, or surcingle, which enveloped me was 
unique. I was tied by no separate cord. The first 
stroke of the razor-like crescent athwart any portion 
of the band would so detach it that it might be un- 
woimd from my person by means of my left hand. 
But how fearful, in that case, the proximity of the 
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steel! The result of the slightest struggle, how 
deadly! Was it likely, moreover, that the minions 
of the torturer had not foreseen and provided for 
this possibility? Was it probable that the bandage 
crossed my bosom in the track of the pendulum? 
Dreading to find my faint and, as it seemed, my last 
hope frustrated, I so far elevated my head as to 
obtain a distinct view of my breast. The surcingle 
enveloped my limbs and body close in all directions 
— save in the path of the destroying crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its 
original position, when there flashed upon my mind 
what I cannot better describe than as the unformed 
half of that idea of deliverance to which I have 
previously alluded, and of which a moiety only 
floated indeterminately through my brain when I 
raised food to my burning lips. The whole thought 
was now present — feeble, scarcely sane, scarcely 
definite — but still entire. I proceeded at once, 
with the nervous energy of despair, to attempt its 
execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicinity of the low 
framework upon which I lay had been literally 
swarming with rats. They were wild, bold, raven- 
ous — their red eyes glaring upon me as if they 
waited but for motionlessness on my part to make 
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me their prey. "To what food," I thought, "have 
they been accustomed in the well?" 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to 
prevent them, all but a small remnant of the contents 
of the dish. I had fallen into an habitual seesaw, or 
wave of the hand about the platter; and, at length, 
the unconscious imiformity of the movement de- 
prived it of effect. In their voracity the vermin fre- 
quently fastened their sharp fangs in my fingers. 
With the particles of the oily and spicy viand which 
now remained I thoroughly rubbed the bandage 
wherever I could reach it; then, raising my hand 
from the floor, I lay breathlessly still. 

At first the ravenous animals were startled and 
terrified at the change — at the cessation of move- 
ment. They shrank alarmedly back ; many sought 
the well. But this was only for a moment. I had 
not counted in vain upon their voracity. Observing 
that I remained without motion, one or two of the 
boldest leaped upon the framework, and smelt at 
the surcingle. This seemed the signal for a general 
rush. Forth from the well they hurried in fresh 
troops. They clung to the wood — they overran it, 
and leaped in hundreds upon my person. The 
measured movement of the pendulum disturbed them 
not at all. Avoiding its strokes, they busied them- 
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sdves with the anointed bandage. They pressed — 
they swarmed upon me in ever accumulating heaps. 
They writhed upon my throat ; their cold lips sought 
my own; I was half stided by their thronging press- 
ure; disgust, for which the worid has no name, 
swelled my bosom, and chilled, with a heavy clam- 
miness, my heart. Yet one minute, and I felt that 
the strug^e would be over. Plainly I perceived the 
loosening of the bandage. I knew that in more 
than one place it must be already severed. With a 
more than human resolution I lay stitt. 

Nor had I erred in my calculations — nor had I 
endured in vain. I at length felt that I wzs free. 
The surcingle hung in ribbons from my body. 
But the stroke of the pendulum already pressed upon 
my bosom. It had di\ided the serge of the robe. 
It had cut through the linen beneath. Twice again 
it swung, and a sharp sense of pain shot through 
every nerve. But the moment of escape had arrived. 
At a wave of my hand my deliverers hurried tumultu- 
ously away. With a steady movement — cautious, 
sidelong, shrinking, and slow — I slid from the 
embrace of the bandage and beyond the reach of 
the cimeter. For the moment, at least, / was free. 

Free ! — and in the grasp of the Inquisition ! I 
had scarcely stepped from my wooden bed of horror 
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upon the stone floor of the prison, when the motion 
of the hellish machine ceased,* and I beheld it drawn 
up, by some invisible force, through the ceiling. 
This was a lesson which I took desperately to heart. 
My every motion was undoubtedly watched. Free ! 
— I had but escaped death in one form of agony to 
be delivered unto worse than death in some other. 
With that thought I rolled my eyes nervously around 
on the barriers of iron that hemmed me in. Some; 
thing imusual — some change which at first I could 
not appreciate distinctly — it was obvious, had taken 
place in the apartment. For many minutes of a 
dreamy and trembling abstraction I busied myself 
in vain, unconnected conjecture. During this period 
I became aware, for the first time, of the origin of 
the sulphurous light which illumined the cell. It 
proceeded from a fissure, about half an inch in 
width, extending entirely around the prison at the 
base of the walls, which thus appeared and were 
completely separated from the floor. I endeavored, 
but of course in vain, to look through the aperture. 
As I arose from the attempt the mystery of the 
alteration in the chamber broke at once upon my 
imderstanding. I have observed that, although the 
outlines of the figures upon the walls were sufficiently 
distinct, yet the colors seemed blurred and indefi- 
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nite. These colors had now assumed, and were 
momentarily assuming, a startling and most intense 
brilliancy, that gave to the spectral and fiendish 
portraitures an aspect that might have thrilled even 
firmer nerves than my own. Demon eyes, of a wild 
and ghastly vivacity, glared upon me in a thousand 
directions, where none had been visible before, and 
gleamed with the lurid lustre of a fire that I could not 
force my imagination to regard as unreal. 

Unreal I — Even while I breathed there came to 
my nostrils the breath of the vapor of heated iron ! 
A suffocating odor pervaded the prison. A deeper 
glow settled each moment in the eyes that glared at 
my agonies ! A richer tint of crimson diffused itself 
over the pictured horrors of blood. I panted! I 
gasped for breath ! There could be no doubt of the 
design of my tormentors — oh, most unrelenting ! 
oh, most demoniac of men! I shrank from the 
glowing metal to the centre of the cell. Amid the 
thought of the fiery destruction that impended, the 
idea of the coolness of the well came over my soul 
like balm. I rushed to its deadly brink. I threw 
my straining vision below. The glare from the en- 
kindled roof illumined its inmost recesses. Yet, 
for a wild moment, did my spirit refuse to compre- 
hend the meaning of what I saw. At length it 
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forced — it wrestled its way into my soul — it burned 
itself in upon my shuddering reason. Oh, for a 
voice to speak ! — oh, horror ! — oh, any horror but 
this ! With a shriek I rushed from the margin, and 
buried my face in my hands — weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I 
looked up, shuddering as with a fit of the ague. 
There had been a second change in the cell — and 
now the change was obviously in the form. As 
before, it was in vain that I at first endeavored to 
appreciate or understand what was taking place. 
But not long was I left in doubt. The Inquisitorial 
vengeance had been hurried by my twofold escape, 
and there was to be no more dallying with the King 
of Terrors. The room had been square. I saw 
that two of its iron angles were now acute — two, 
consequently, obtuse. The fearful difiFerence quickly 
increased with a low rumbling or moaning sound. 
In an instant the apartment had shifted its form into 
that of a lozenge. But the alteration stopped not 
here — I neither hoped nor desired it to stop. I 
could have clasped the red walls to my bosom as a 
garment of eternal peace. "Death," I said, "any 
death but that of the pit !" Fool ! might I not have 
known that into the pit it was the object of the burn- 
ing iron to urge me? Could I resist its glow? or, if 
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even that, could I withstand its pressure? And 
now, flatter and flatter grew the lozenge, with a 
rapidity that left me no time for contemplation. Its 
centre, and, of course, its greatest width, came just 
over the yawning gulf. I shrank back — but the 
closing walls pressed me resistlessly onward. At 
length for my seared and writhing body there was 
no longer an inch of foothold on the firm floor of the 
prison. I struggled no more, but the agony of my 
soul found vent in one loud, long, and final scream of 
despair. I felt that I tottered upon the brink — I 
averted my eyes — 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! 
There was a loud blast as of many trumpets ! There 
was a harsh grating as of a thousand thunders! 
The fiery walls rushed back ! An outstretched arm 
caught my own as I fell, fainting, into the abyss. It 
was that of General Lasalle. The French army 
had entered Toledo. The Inquisition was in the 
hands of its enemies. 
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WILL O' THE MILL 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is easy to imagine the whimsical enjoyment, 
half wistful, half humorous, which Stevenson would 
get out of the endeavors of his friends and critics to 
set him in his place among English writers. Is he 
one of the immortals, or will he join, in the end, the 
group of those variously gifted men who climbed 
well up the slope of Olympus, but failed to reach 
the summit ? It is always difficult and, for the most 
part, idle to attempt to pass final judgment on an 
artist who has dealt with the vital stufiF of our own 
age and used the language of our own brief hour. 
In the case of Stevenson there is added the compli- 
cation of a vivid personality and a career so full of 
vitality, courage, and a certain chivalry of spirit 
that no critic with a soul can utterly disregard it; 
and critics without souls are like judges who know 
all the points of procedure, but have no grasp of the 
principles of law and no insight into its equities. 
Stevenson faced death so long and with such a fine 
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scorn that, like Lanier, his splendid audacity is as 
much a part of him as his genius. 

That he had a touch of genius is beyond question; 
whether its energy was great enough to vitalize his 
work against the insidious erosion of time and change 
is imcertain, and he was so cunning an artificer that 
one sometimes suspects him of concealing the ab- 
sence of an imperative impulse to create by the 
immense and delicate adroitness which was part of 
his equipment. No man — not even Flaubert or 
Maupassant — studied the art of writing with more 
eager and tireless zeal. He practised a great pro- 
fession, but he knew every device of the trade as 
well. One feels at times as if his invention eclipsed 
his originality. He could secure large effects, but 
he was also master of all the tricks of the craft ; and 
he must have been sorely tempted at times to try 
them on the imsophisticated. It has been said 
recently by an acute critic of the age that the twen- 
tieth will never understand the nineteenth century, 
because the nineteenth century took itself seriously. 
Stevenson had a strain of heroism in his nature, and 
he was a tireless worker, but it is doubtful if he always 
took himself seriously; he was an artist to his finger- 
tips, but he was not always in dead earnest. In his 
most characteristic and individual work he was not 
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quite serious. If "Treasure Island" is to be 
counted his most graphic piece of narrative and 
"Kidnapped" his most thoroughly constructed and 
spirited romance, "Prince Otto" and "Providence 
and the Guitar" must be regarded as the most Ste- 
vensonian, so to speak, of the works of his hand. 
In these fascinating tales his talent comes close to 
genius, and falls short only because these stories do 
not strike root deep in the soil of life, but, like the 
reputed miracles of Hindu jugglers, take shape by 
the touch of a magical skill. One would not change 
them nor have them other than they are; but in 
their rococo charm, their gay escape from the dull 
world of reality, their beguiling detachment, they 
register not only exquisite accomplishment, but 
definite limitation. One cannot reread them with- 
out recalling that expressive phrase about the atti- 
tude of the artist toward the world which brought 
such a storm of criticism on Stevenson years ago. 

In one of his ingenious and unconventional chap- 
ters on the art of writing this significant passage 
appears: "The conjurer juggles with two oranges, 
and our pleasure in beholding him springs from 
this, that neither is for an instant overlooked or 
sacrificed. So with the writer. His pattern, which 
is to please the supersensual ear, is yet addressed, 
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throughout and first of all, to the demands of logic. 
Whatever be the obscurities, whatever the intrica- 
cies, of the argument, the neatness of the fabric 
must not sufiFer, or the artist has been proved 
unequal to his design. And, on the other hand, no 
form of words must be selected, no knot must be 
tied among the phrases, imless knot and word be 
precisely what is wanted to forward and illuminate 
the argument ; for to fail in this is to swindle in the 
game." Stevenson always played the game accord- 
ing to the rules; but one wishes at times that he had 
forgotten the game altogether. A great many very 
dull or pretentious people take themselves seriously, 
and when one thinks of Mr. Hall Caine and Miss 
Corelli, one rejoices that Stevenson laid so light a 
hand on his themes. In spite of the imholy alliance 
between seriousness and dulness, however, it re- 
mains true that art is fundamentally serious and 
that its masters, however they may delight in the 
magic of it, are at heart in earnest. The impression 
that Stevenson sometimes amuses himself and diverts 
us by keeping two oranges in the air at the same 
time is due in some measure to his self-conscious- 
ness; the ultimate freshness of the inimitable and 
the unconscious comes only in whifiFs from his work. 
The artist must always carry a little mirror in his 
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hand — to borrow the favorite phrase of an eminent 
Dutch actor of the day; but the audience must never 
get a chance reflection from it. 

No sooner does one ask these questions about 
Stevenson and entertain these doubts than he dis- 
misses them as he recalls the eager spirit, the vivid 
temperament, the superb courage, the unique talent, 
the steadfast and imappeasable artistic conscience 
of the author of "Will o' the Mill." 
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fare between two splendid and powerful societies. 
All through the summer, travelling-carriages came 
crawling up, or wfent plunging briskly downwards 
past the mill, and as it happened that the other side 
was very much easier of ascent, the path was not 
much frequented, except by people going in one di- 
rection ; and of all the carriages that Will saw go by, 
five-sixths were plimging briskly downwards and 
only one-sixth crawling up. Much more was this 
the case with foot passengers. All the light-footed 
tourists, all the pedlers laden with strange wares, 
were tending downward like the river that accom- 
panied their path. Nor was this all ; for when Will 
was yet a child a disastrous war arose over a great 
part of the world. The newspapers were full of 
defeats and victories, the earth rang with cavalry 
hoofs, and often for days together and for miles 
aroimd the coil of battle terrified good people from 
their labors in the fields. Of all this, nothing was 
heard for a long time in the valley; but at last one 
of the commanders pushed an army over the pass by 
forced marches, and for three days horse and foot, 
cannon and tumbril, drum and standard, kept pour- 
ing downward past the mill. All day the child 
stood and watched them on their passage — the 
rhythmical stride, the pale, unshaven faces tanned 
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about the eyes, the discolored regimentals and the 
tattered flags, filled him with a sense of weariness, 
pity, and wonder; and all night, long after he was 
in bed, he could hear the cannon poimding and the 
feet trampling, and the great armament sweeping 
onward and downward past the mill. No one in the 
valley ever heard the fate of the expedition, for they 
lay out of the way of gossip in those troublous times; 
but Will saw one thing plainly — that not a man re- 
turned. Whither had they all gone ? Whither went 
all the tourists and pedlers with strange wares? 
whither all the brisk barouches with servants in the 
dicky? whither the water of the stream, ever cours- 
ing downward and ever renewed from above ? Even 
the wind blew oftener down the valley, and carried 
the dead leaves along with it in the fall. It seemed 
like a great conspiracy of things animate and inani- 
mate; they all went downward, fleetly and gayly 
downward, and only he, it seemed, remained behind, 
like a stock upon the wayside. It sometimes made 
him glad whfen he noticed how the fishes kept their 
heads up stream. They, at least, stood faithfully by 
him while all else were posting downward to the im- 
known world. 

One evening he asked the mfller where the river 
went. 
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" It goes down the valley," answered he, " and turns 
a power of mills — six score mills, they say from here 
to Unterdeck — and is none the wearier after all. 
And then it goes out into the lowlands, and waters 
the great com country, and runs through a sight of 
fine cities (so they say) where kings live all alone in 
great palaces, with a sentry walking up and down 
before the door. And it goes under bridges with 
stone men upon them, looking down and smiling so 
curious at the water, and living folks leaning their 
elbows on the wall and looking over too. And then 
it goes on and on, and down through marshes and 
sands, until at last it falls into the sea, where the ships 
are that bring parrots and tobacco from the Indies. 
Ay, it has a long trot before it as it goes singing over 
our weir, bless its heart !" 

"And what is the sea?" asked Will." 

"The sea!" cried the miller. "Lord help us all, 
it is the greatest thing God made ! That is where 
all the water in the world runs down into a great 
salt lake. There it lies, as flat as my hand and as 
innocent-like as a child ; but they do say when the 
wind blows it gets up into water-mountains bigger 
than any of ours, and swallows down great ships 
bigger than our mill, and makes such a roaring that 
you can hear it miles away upon the land. There 
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are great fish in it five times bigger than a bull, and 
one old serpent as long as our river and as old as all 
the world, with whiskers like a man, and a crown 
of silver on her head." 

Will thought he had never heard anything like 
this, and he kept on asking question after question 
about the world that lay away down the river, with 
all its perils and marvels, until the old miller became 
quite interested himself, and at last took him by the 
hand and led him to the hilltop that overlooks the 
valley and the plain. The sun was near setting, 
and hung low down in a cloudless sky. Everything 
was defined and glorified in golden light. Will had 
never seen so great an expanse of country in his life ; 
he stood and gazed with all his eyes. He could see 
the cities, and the woods and fields, and the bright 
curves of the river, and far away to where the rim 
of the plain trenched along the shining heavens. An 
overmastering emotion seized upon the boy, soul and 
body; his heart beat so thickly that he could not 
breathe; the scene swam before his eyes; the sun 
seemed to wheel round and round, and throw off, as 
it turned, strange shapes which disappeared with the 
rapidity of thought, and were succeeded by others. 
Will covered his face with his hands and burst into 
a violent fit of tears ; and the poor miller, sadly disap- 
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pointed and perplexed, saw nothing better for it 
than to take him up in his arms and carry him home 
in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full of new hopes 
and longings. Something kept tugging at his heart- 
strings ; the running water carried his desires along 
with it as he dreamed over its fleeting surface ; the 
wind, as it ran over innumerable treetops hailed him, 
with encouraging words ; branches beckoned down- 
ward; the open road, as it shouldered roimd the 
angles and went turning and vanishing faster and 
faster down the valley, tortured him with its solicita- 
tions. He spent long whiles on the eminence, look- 
ing down the rivershed and abroad on the flat low- 
lands, and watched the clouds that travelled forth 
upon the sluggish wind and trailed their purple 
shadows on the plain; or he would linger by the 
wayside, and follow the carriages with his eyes as 
they rattled downward by the river. It did not 
matter what it was ; everything that went that way, 
were it cloud or carriage, bird or brown water in the 
stream, he felt his heart flow out after it in an ecstasy 
of longing. 

We are told by men of science that all the ventures 
of mariners on the sea, all that countermarching of 
tribes and races that confounds old history with its 
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dust and rumor, sprang from nothing more abstruse 
than the laws of supply and demand, and a certain 
natural instinct for cheap rations. To any one 
thinking deeply this will seem a dull and pitiful ex- 
planation. The tribes that came swarming out of 
the North and East, if they were indeed pressed 
onward from behind by others, were drawn at the 
same time by the magnetic influence of the South and 
West. The fame of other lands had reached them ; 
the name of the eternal city rang in their ears ; they 
were not colonists, but pilgrims; they travelled 
towards wine and gold and sunshine, but their hearts 
were set on something higher. That divine unrest, 
that old stinging trouble of humanity that makes all 
high achievements and all miserable failure, the same 
that spread wings with Icarus, the same that sent 
Columbus into the desolate Atlantic, inspired and 
supported these barbarians on their perilous march. 
There is one legend which profoundly represents 
their spirit, of how a flying party of these wanderers 
encountered a very old man shod with iron. The 
old man asked them whither they were going; and 
they answered with one voice, " To the Eternal City ! *' 
He looked upon them gravely; "I have sought it," 
he said, "over the most part of the world. Three 
such pairs as I now carry on my feet have I worn out 
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upon this pilgrimage, and now the fourth is growing 
slender underneath my steps. And all this while I 
have not found the city." And he turned and went 
his own way alone, leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity 
of Will's feeling for the plain. If he could only go 
far enough out there, he felt as if his eyesight would 
be purged and clarified, as if his hearing would grow 
more delicate, and his very breath would come and 
go with luxury. He was transplanted and withering 
where he was ; he lay in a strange country and was 
sick for home. Bit by bit, he pieced together broken 
notions of the world below : of the river, ever mov- 
ing and growing until it sailed forth into the majestic 
ocean ; of the cities full of brisk and beautiful people, 
playing fountains, bands of music and marble pal- 
aces, and lighted up at night from end to end with 
artificial stars of gold; of the great churches, wise 
universities, brave armies, and untold money lying 
stored in vaults; of the high-flying vice that moved 
in the simshine, and the stealth and swiftness of mid- 
night murder. I have said he was sick as if for 
home : the figure halts. He was like some one lying 
in twiUt, formless preexistence, and stretching out 
his hands lovingly towards many-colored, many- 
sounding life. It was no wonder he was unhappy — 
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he would go and tell the fish : they were made for 
their life, and wished for no more than worms and 
nmning water, and a hole below a falling bank ; but 
he was differently designed, full of desires and as- 
pirations, itching at the fingers, lusting with the eyes, 
whom the whole variegated world could not satisfy 
with aspects. The true life, the true bright sunshine, 
lay far out upon the plain. And O ! to see this sun- 
light once before he died, to move with a jocund 
spirit in a golden land ! to hear the trained singers 
and sweet church bells, and see the holiday gardens ! 
"And O fish!" he would cry, "if you would only 
turn your noses down stream, you could swim so 
easily into the fabled waters and see the vast ships 
passing over your head like clouds, and hear the 
great water hills making music over you all day 
long!" But the fish kept looking patiently in their 
own direction, until Will hardly knew whether to 
laugh or cry. 

Hitherto the traffic on the road had passed by Will 
like something seen in a picture: he had perhaps 
exchanged salutations with a tourist, or caught sight 
of an old gentleman in a travelling cap at a carriage 
window; but for the most part it had been a mere 
symbol, which he contemplated from apart and with 
something of a superstitious feeling. A time came 
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at last when this was to be changed. The miller, 
who was a greedy man in his way, and never fore- 
went an opportunity of honest profit, turned the 
mill-house into a' little wayside inn, and, several 
pieces of good fortune falling in opportunely, built 
stables and got the position of post master on the 
road. It now became Will's duty to wait upon 
people, as they sat to break their fasts in the little 
arbor at the top of the mill garden ; and you may be 
sure that he kept his ears open, and learned many 
new things about the outside world as he brought the 
omelet or the wine. Nay, he would often get into 
conversation with single guests, and, by adroit ques- 
tions and polite attention, not only gratify his own 
curiosity, but win the good-will of the travellers. 
Many complimented the old couple on their serving- 
boy; and a professor was eager to take him away 
with him, and have him properly educated in the 
plain. The miller and his wife were mightily aston- 
ished and even more pleased. They thought it a 
very good thing that they should have opened their 
inn. " You see," the old man would remark," he has 
a kind of talent for a publican ; he never would have 
made anything else !" And so life wagged on in the 
valley, with high satisfaction to all concerned except 
Will. Every carriage that left the inn door seemed 
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to take a part of him away with it ; and when people 
jestingly offered him a lift, he could with difficulty 
command his emotion. Night after night he would 
dream that he was awakened by "flustered servants, 
and that a splendid equipage waited at the door to 
carry him down into the plain; night after night, 
until the dream, which had seemed all jollity to him 
at first, began to take on a color of gravity, and a 
nocturnal summons and waiting equipage occupied 
a place in his mind as something to be both feared 
and hoped for. 

One day, when Will was about sixteen, a fat 
young man arrived at sunset to pass the night. He 
was a contented-looking fellow, with a jolly eye, and 
carried a knapsack. While dinner was preparing, 
he sat in the arbor to read a book ; but as soon as he 
had begun to observe Will, the book was laid aside ; 
he was plainly one of those who prefer living people 
to people made of ink and paper. Will, on his part, 
although he had not been much interested in the 
stranger at first sight, soon began to take a great deal 
of pleasure in his talk, which was full of good nature 
and good sense, and at last conceived a great respect 
for his character and wisdom. They sat far into the 
night ; and about two in the morning Will opened 
his heart to the young man, and told him how he 
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longed to leave the valley and what bright hopes he 
had connected with the cities of the plain. The 
young man whistled and then broke into a smile. 

"My young friend," he remarked, "you are a very 
curious little fellow, to be sure, and wish a great 
many things which you will never get. Why, you 
would feel quite ashamed if you knew how the little 
fellows in these fairy cities of yours are all after the 
same sort of nonsense, and keep breaking their 
hearts to get up into the mountains. And let me tell 
you, those who go down into the plains are a very 
short while there before they wish themselves heartily 
back again. The air is not so light nor so pure ; nor 
is the sun any brighter. As for the beautiful men 
and women, you would see many of them in rags and 
many of them deformed with horrible disorders; 
and a city is so hard a place for people who are poor 
and sensitive that many choose to die by their own 
hand." 

"You must think me very simple," answered Will. 
"Although I have never been out of this valley, be- 
lieve me, I have used my eyes. I know how one 
thing lives on another; for instance, how the fish 
hangs in the eddy to catch his fellows; and the 
shepherd, who makes so pretty a picture carrying 
home the lamb, is only carrying it home for dinner. 
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I do not expect to find all things right in your cities. 
That is not what troubles me; it might have been 
that once upon a time; but although I live here 
always, I have asked many questions and learned a 
great deal in these last years, and certainly enough 
to cure me of my old fancies. But you would not 
have me die like a dog and not see all that is to be 
seen, and do all that a man can do, let it be good or 
evil? you would not have me spend all my days 
between this road here and the river, and not so much 
as make a motion to be up and live my life? — I 
would rather die out of hand," he cried, "than linger 
on as I am doing." 

"Thousands of people," said the young man, 
"live and die like you, and are none the less 
happy." 

"Ah!" said Will, "if there are thousands who 
would like, why should not one of them have my 
place?" 

It was quite dark; there was a hanging lamp in 
the arbor which lit up the table and the faces of the 
speakers; and along the arch the leaves upon the 
trellis stood out illuminated against the night sky, a 
pattern of transparent green upon a dusky purple. 
The fat young man rose, and, taking Will by the arm, 
led him out under the open heavens. 
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"Did you ever look at the stars?" he asked, point- 
ing upwards. 

"Often and often," answered Will. 

"And do you know what they are?" 

"I have fancied many things." 

"They are worlds like ours," said the young man. 
"Some of them less; many of them a million times 
greater; and some of the least sparkles that you see 
are not only worlds, but whole clusters of worlds 
turning about each other in the midst of space. We 
do not know what there may be in any of them; per- 
haps the answer to all our difficulties, or the cure of 
all our sufiEerings; and yet we can never reach them; 
not all the skill of the craftiest of men can fit out a 
ship for the nearest of these our neighbors, nor would 
the life of the most aged suffice for such a journey. 
When a great battle has been lost or a dear friend 
is dead, when we are hipped or in high spirits, there 
they are imwea^riedly shining overhead. We may 
stand down here, a whole army of us together, and 
shout until we break our hearts, and not a whisper 
reaches them. We may climb the highest moun- 
tain, and we are no nearer them. All we can do is 
to stand down here in the garden and take off our 
hats ; the starshine lights upon our heads, and where 
mine is a little bald, I dare say you can see it glisten 
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in the darkness. The mountain and the mouse. 
That is like to be all we shall ever have to do with 
Arcturus or Aldebaran. Can you apply a parable ? " 
he added, laying his hand upon WilPs shoulder. 
"It is not the same thing as a reason, but usually 
vastly more convincing." 

Will hung his head a little, and then raised it once 
more to heaven. The stars seemed to expand and 
emit a sharper brilliancy ; and as he kept turning his 
eyes higher and higher, they seemed to increase in 
multitude under his gaze. 

"I see,'* he said, turning to the young man. "We 
are in a rat-trap.'' 

"Something of that size. Did you ever see a 
squirrel turning in a cage? and another squirrel 
sitting philosophically over his nuts? I needn't ask 
you which of them looked more of a fool." 

THE parson's MARJORY 

After some years the old people died, both in one 
winter, very carefully tended by their adopted son, 
and very quietly mourned when they were gone. 
People who had heard of his roving fancies supposed 
he would hasten to sell the property, and go down 
the river to push his fortunes. But there was never 
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any sign of such an intention on the part of Will. On 
the contrary, he had the inn set on a better footing, 
and hired a couple of servants to assist him in carry- 
ing it on; and there he settled down, a kind, talka- 
tive, inscrutable young man, six feet three in his 
stockings, with an iron constitution and a friendly 
voice. He soon began to take rank in the district as 
a bit of an oddity; it was not much to be wondered 
at from the first, for he was always full of notions, 
and kept calling the plainest common sense in ques- 
tion; but what most raised the report upon him was 
the odd circumstance of his courtship with the par- 
son's Marjory. 

The parson's Marjory was a lass about nineteen, 
when Will would be about thirty; well enough look- 
ing, and much better educated than any other girl 
in that part of the country, as became her parentage. 
She held her head very high, and had already refused 
several offers of marriage with a grand air, which 
had got her hard names among the neighbors. For 
all that she was a good girl, and one that would have 
made any man well contented. 

Will had never seen much of her; for although 
the church and parsonage were only two miles from 
his own door, he was never known to go there but on 
Sundays: It chanced, however, that the parsonage 
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fell into disrepair, and had to be dismantled; and 
the parson and his daughter took lodgings for a 
month or so, on very much reduced terms, at Will's 
inn. Now, what with the inn, and the mill, and the 
old miller's savings, our friend was a man of sub- 
stance; and besides that, he had a name for good 
temper and shrewdness, which make a capital por- 
tion in marriage; and so it was currently gossiped, 
among their ill-wishers, that the parson and his 
daughter had not chosen their temporary lodging 
with their eyes shut. Will was about the last man 
in the world to be cajoled or frightened into mar- 
riage. You had only to look into his eyes, limpid 
and still like pools of water, and yet with a soft or 
clear light that seemed to come from within, and you 
would understand at once that here was one who 
knew his own mind, and would stand to it immov- 
ably. Marjory herself was no weakling by her 
looks, with strong, steady eyes and a resolute and 
quiet bearing. It might be a question whether she 
was not Will's match in steadfastness, after all, or 
which of them would rule the roost in marriage. 
But Marjory had never given it a thought, and ac- 
companied her father with the most unshaken inno- 
cence and unconcern. 
The season was still so early that Will's customers 
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were few and far between ; but the lilacs were already 
flowering, and the weather was so mild that the party 
took dinner under the trellis, with the noise of the 
river in their ears and the woods ringing about them 
with the songs of birds. Will soon began to take a 
particular pleasure in these dinners. The parson 
was rather a dull companion, with a habit of dozing 
at table; but nothing rude or cruel ever fell from 
his lips. And as for the parson's daughter, she 
suited her surroundings with the best grace imagin- 
able; and whatever she said seemed so pat and 
pretty that Will conceived a great idea of her talents. 
He could see her face, as she leaned forward, against 
a backgroimd of rising pine woods; her eyes shone 
peaceably; the light lay around her hair like a ker- 
chief; something that was hardly a smile rippled 
her pale cheeks, and Will could not contain himself 
from gazing on her in an agreeable dismay. She 
looked, even in her quietest moments, so complete 
in herself, and so quick with life down to her finger- 
tips and the very skirts of her dress, that the re- 
mainder of created things became no more than a 
blot by comparison ; and if Will glanced away from 
her to her surroundings, the trees looked inanimate 
and senseless, the clouds hung in heaven like dead 
things, and even the mountain-tops were disen- 
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chanted. The whole valley could not compare in 
looks with this one girl. 

Will was always observant in the society of his 
fellow-creatures; but his observation became almost 
painfully eager in the case of Marjory. He listened 
to all she uttered, and read her eyes, at the same 
time, for the unspoken commentary. Many kind, 
simple, and sincere speeches found an echo in his 
heart. He became conscious of a soul beautifully 
poised upon itself, nothing doubting, nothing desir- 
ing, clothed in peace. It was not possible to sepa- 
rate her thoughts from her appearance. The turn 
of her wrist, the still sound of her voice, the light in 
her eyes, the lines of her body, fell in tune with her 
grave and gentle words, like the accompaniment 
that sustains and harmonizes the voice of the singer. 
Her influence was one thing, not to be divided or 
discussed, only to be felt with gratitude and joy. 
To Will, her presence recalled something of his 
childhood, and the thought of her took its place in 
his mind beside that of dawn, of nmning water, and 
of the earliest violets and lilacs. It is the property 
of things seen for the first time, or for the first time 
after long, like the flowers in spring, to reawaken in 
us the sharp edge of sense and that impression of mys- 
tic strangeness which otherwise passes out of life with 
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the coming of years; but the sight of a loved face is 
what renews a man's character from the foimtain 
upwards. 

One day after dinner Will took a stroll among the 
firs; a grave beatitude possessed him from top to 
toe, and he kept smiling to himself and the land- 
scape as he went. The river ran between the step- 
ping-stones with a pretty wimple; a bird sang 
loudly in the wood; the hilltops looked immeasur- 
ably high, and as he glanced at them from time to 
time seemed to contemplate his movements with a 
beneficent but awful curiosity. His way took him to 
the eminence which overlooked the plain ; and there 
he sat down upon a stone, and fell into deep and 
pleasant thought. The plain lay abroad with its 
cities and silver river; everything was asleep, except 
a great eddy of birds which kept rising and falling 
and going round and roimd in the blue air. He 
repeated Marjory's name aloud, and the sound of it 
gratified his ear. He shut his eyes, and her image 
sprang up before him, quietly luminous and attended 
with good thoughts. The river might run forever; 
the birds fly higher and higher till they touched the 
stars. He saw it was empty bustle after all; for 
here, without stirring a foot, waiting patiently in his 
own narrow valley, he also had attained the better 
sunlight. 
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The next day Will made a sort of declaration 
across the dinner-table, while the parson was filling 
his pipe. 

"Miss Marjory," he said, "I never knew any one 
I liked so well as yoiL I am mostly a cold, imkindly 
sort of man, — not from want of heart, but out of 
strangeness in my way of thinking, — and people seem 
far away from me. 'Tis as if there were a circle 
round me, which kept every one out but you; I can 
hear the others talking and laughing; but you come 
quite close. Maybe this is disagreeable to you?'' 
he asked. 

Marjory made no answer. 

"Speak up, girl," said the parson. 

"Nay, now," returned Will, "I wouldn't press 
her, parson. I feel tongue-tied myself, who am not 
used to it; and she's a woman, and little more than 
a child, when all is said. But for my part, as far as 
I can imderstand what people mean by it, I fancy I 
must be what they call in love. I do not wish to be 
held as committing myself, for I may be wrong; but 
that is how I believe things are with me. And if 
Miss Marjory should feel any otherwise on her part, 
mayhap she would be so kind as shake her head." 

Marjory was silent, and gave no sign that she had 
beard. 
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"How is that, parson?" asked Will. 

"The girl must speak," replied the parson, lay- 
ing down his pipe. "Here's our neighbor who says 
he loves you, Madge. Do you love him, ay or no?" 

"I think I do," said Marjory, faintly. 

"Well, then, that's all that could be wished!" 
cried Will, heartily. And he took her hand across 
the table, and held it a moment in both of his with 
great satisfaction. 

"You must marry," observed the parson, replac- 
ing his pipe in his mouth. 

"Is that the right thing to do, think you?" de- 
manded Will. 

"It is indispensable," said the parson. 

"Very well," replied the wooer. 

Two or three days passed away with great delight 
to Will, although a bystander might scarce have 
foimd it out. He continued to take his meals oppo- 
site Marjory, and to talk with her and gaze upon her 
in her father's presence; but he made no attempt to 
see her alone, nor in any other way changed his 
conduct towards her from what it had been since 
the beginning. Perhaps the girl was a little dis- 
appointed, and perhaps not imjustly; and yet if it 
had been enough to be always in the thoughts of 
another person, and so pervade and alter his whole 
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life, she might have been thoroughly contented. 
For she was never out of Will's mind for an instant. 
He sat over the stream, and watched the dust of the 
eddy, and the poised fish, and straining weeds; he 
wandered out alone into the purple even, with all 
the blackbirds piping round him in the wood ; he 
rose early in the morning, and saw the sky turn from 
gray to gold, and the light leap upon the hilltops; 
and all the while he kept wondering if he had never 
seen such things before, or how it was that they 
should look so different now. The sound of his 
own mill-wheel, or of the wind among the trees, 
confounded and charmed his heart. The most en- 
chanting thoughts presented themselves unbidden in 
his mind. He was so happy that he could not 
sleep at night, and so restless that he could hardly 
sit still out of her company. And yet it seemed as if 
he avoided her rather than sought her out. 

One day, as he was coming home from a ramble. 
Will found Marjory in the garden picking flowers, 
and as he came up with her, slackened his pace and 
continued walking by her side. 

"You like flowers?'' he said. 

"Indeed, I love them dearly," she replied. "Do 
you?" 

"Why, no," said he, "not so much. They are a 
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very small afifair, when all is done. I can fancy 
people caring for them greatly, but not doing as you 
are just now." 

"How?" she asked, pausing and looking up at 
him. 

"Pluckmg them," said he. "They are a deal 
better ofiE where they are, and look a deal prettier, if 
you go to that." 

"I wish to have them for my own," she answered, 
"to carry them near my heart, and keep them in my 
room. They tempt me when they grow here ; they 
seem to say, Xome-and do something with us;' 
but once I have cut them and put them by, the 
charm is laid, and I can look at them with quite an 
easy heart." 

"You wish to possess them," replied Will, "in 
order to think no more about them. It's a bit like 
killing the goose with the golden eggs. It's a bit 
like what I wished to do when I was a boy. Be- 
cause I had a fancy for looking out over the plain, 
I wished to go down there — where I couldn't look 
out over it any longer. Was not that fine reasoning? 
Dear, dear, if they only thought of it, all the world 
would do like me; and you would let your flowers 
alone, just as I stay up here in the mountains." 
Suddenly he broke ofif sharp. "By the Lord!" he 
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cried. And when she asked him what was wrong, 
he turned the question ofif and walked away into 
the house with rather a humorous expression of face. 
He was silent at table; and after the night had 
fallen and the stars had come out overhead, he 
walked up and down for hours in the courtyard and 
garden with an imeven pace. There was still a 
light in the window of Marjory's room; one little 
oblong patch of orange in a world of dark blue hills 
and silver starlight. Will's mind ran a great deal 
on the window; but his thoughts were not very 
lover-like. "There she is in her room," he thought, 
"and there are the stars overhead — a blessing 
upon both !" Both were good influences in his life ; 
both soothed and braced him in his profound con- 
tentment with the world. And what more should he 
desire with either? The fat young man and his 
counsels were so present to his mind that he threw 
back his head, and, putting his hands before his 
mouth, shouted aloud to the populous heavens. 
Whether from the position of his head or the sudden 
strain of the exertion, he seemed to see a momen- 
tary shock among the stars, and a diffusion of frosty 
light pass from one to another along the sky. At the 
same instant, a comer of the blind was lifted up and 
lowered again at once. He laughed a loud ho-ho! 
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"One and another!" thought Will. "The stars 
tremble, and the blind goes up. Why, before 
Heaven, what a great magician I must be ! Now if 
I were only a fool, should not I be in a pretty way?" 
And he went ofif to bed, chuckling to himself, "K I 
were only a fool!" 

The next morning, pretty early, he saw her once 
more in the garden, and sought her out. 

"I have been thinking about getting married," 
he began abruptly; "and after having turned it all 
over, I have made up my mind it's not worth while." 

She turned upon him for a single moment; but 
his radiant, kindly appearance would, under the 
circumstances, have disconcerted an angel, and she 
looked down again upon the ground in silence. He 
could see her tremble. 

"I hope you don't mind," he went on, a little 
taken aback. "You ought not. I have turned it 
all over, and upon my soul there's nothing in it. We 
should never be one whit nearer than we are just 
now, and, if I am a wise man, nothing like so happy." 

"It is unnecessary to go round about with me," 
she said. "I very well remember that you refused 
to commit yourself; and now that I see you were 
mistaken, and in reality have never cared for me, I 
can only feel sad that I have been so far misled." 

Q 
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"I ask your pardon/' said Will, stoutly; "you do 
not understand my meaning. As to whether I have 
ever loved you or not, I must leave that to others. 
But for one thing, my feeling is not changed ; and 
for another, you may make it your boast that you 
have made my whole life and character something 
different from what they were. I mean what I say ; 
no less. I do not think getting married is worth 
while. I would rather you went on living with your 
father, so that I could walk over and see you once 
or maybe twice a week, as people go to church, and 
then we should both be all the happier between 
whiles. That's my notion. But I'll marry you if 
you will," he added. 

"Do you know that you are insulting me?" she 
broke out. 

"Not I, Marjory," said he; "if there is anything 
in a clear conscience, not I. I offer all my heart's 
best affections; you can take it or want it, though 
I suspect it's beyond either your power or mine to 
change what has once been done, and set me fancy- 
free. I'll marry you, if you like; but I tell you 
again and again, it's not worth while, and we had 
best stay friends. Though I am a quiet man, I have 
noticed a heap of things in my life. Trust in me, 
and take things as I propose ; or, if you don't like 
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that, say the word, and I'll marry you out of 
hand." 

There was a considerable pause, and Will, who 
began to feel imeasy, began to grow angry in con- 
sequence. 

"It seems you are too proud to say your mind," 
he said. " Believe me, that's a pity. A clean shrift 
makes simple living. Can a man be more down- 
right or honorable to a woman than I have been? 
I have said my say, and given you yoiu: choice. Do 
you want me to marry you? or will you take my 
friendship, as I think best ? or have you had enough 
of me for good? Speak out, for the dear God's 
sake ! You know your father told you a girl should 
speak her mind in these affairs." 

She seemed to recover herself at that, turned with- 
out a word, walked rapidly through the garden, and 
disappeared into the house, leaving Will in some 
confusion as to the result. He walked up and down 
the garden, whistling softly to himself. Sometimes 
he stopped and contemplated the sky and hilltops; 
sometimes he went down to the tail of the weir and 
sat there, looking foolishly in the water. All this 
dubiety and perturbation was so foreign to his nature 
and the life which he had resolutely chosen for him- 
self, that he began to regret Marjory's arrival. 
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"After all," he thought, "I was as happy as a man 
need be. I could come down here and watch my 
fishes all day long if I wanted ; I was as settled and 
contented as my old mill." 

Marjory came down to dinner, looking very trim 
and quiet; and no sooner were all three at table 
than she made her father a speech, with her eyes 
fixed upon her plate, but showing no other sign of 
embarrassment or distress. 

"Father," she began, "Mr. Will and I have been 
talking things over. We see that we have each 
made a mistake about our feelings, and he has 
agreed, at my request, to give up all idea of mar- 
riage, and be no more than my very good friend, as 
in the past. You see, there is no shadow of a quarrel, 
and indeed I hope we shall see a great deal of him 
in the future, for his visits will always be welcome 
in our house. Of course, father, you will know best, 
but perhaps we should do better to leave Mr. WilPs 
house for the present. I believe, after what has 
passed, we should hardly be agreeable inmates for 
some days." 

Will, who had commanded himself with difficulty 
from the first, broke out upon this into an inarticu- 
late noise, and raised one hand with an appearance 
of real dismay, as if he were about to interfere and 
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contradict. But she checked him at once, looking 
up at him with a swift glance and an angry flush 
upon her cheek. 

"You will perhaps have the good grace," she said, 
"to let me explain these matters for myself." 

Will was put entirely out of countenance by her 
expression and the ring of her voice. He held his 
peace, concluding that there were some things about 
this girl beyond his comprehension, in which he was 
exactly right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. He tried 
to prove that this was no more than a true lovers' 
tiff, which would pass off before night; and when 
he was dislodged from that position, he went on to 
argue that where there was no quarrel there could 
be no call for a separation ; for the good man liked 
both his entertainment and his host. It was curious 
to see how the girl managed them, saying little all 
the time, and that very quietly, and yet twisting 
them round her finger and insensibly leading them 
wherever she would by feminine tact and general- 
ship. It scarcely seemed to have been her doing — 
it seemed as if things had merely so fallen out — 
that she and her father took their departiure that 
same afternoon in a farm-cart, and went farther 
down the valley, to wait, until their own house was 
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ready for them, in another hamlet. But Will had 
been observing closely, and was well aware of her 
dexterity and resolution. When he found himself 
alone, he had a great many curious matters to turn 
over in his mind. He was very sad and solitary, 
to begin with. All the interest had gone out of his 
life, and he might look up at the stars as long as he 
pleased, he somehow failed to find support or conso- 
lation. And then he was in such a turmoil of spirit 
about Marjory. He had been puzzled and irritated 
at her behavior, and yet he could not keep himself 
from admiring it. He thought he recognized a fine, 
perverse angel in that still soul which he had never 
hitherto suspected; and though he saw it was an 
influence that would fit but ill with his own life of 
artificial calm, he could not keep himself from ar- 
dently desiring to possess it. Like a man who has 
lived among shadows and now meets the sun, he 
was both pained and delighted. 

As the days went forward he passed from one 
extreme to another; now pluming himself on the 
strength of his determination, now despising his 
timid and silly caution. The former was perhaps 
the true thought of his heart, and represented the 
regular tenor of the man's reflections ; but the latter 
burst forth from time to time with an unruly vio- 
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lence, and then he would forget all consideration, 
and go up and down his house and garden or walk 
among the fir woods like one who is beside himself 
with remorse. To equable, steady-minded WiU this 
state of matters was intolerable; and he deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, to bring it, to an end. So, 
one warm summer afternoon he put on his best 
clothes, took a thorn switch in his hand, and set out 
down the valley by the river. As soon as he had 
taken his determination, he had regained at a bound 
his customary peace of heart, and he enjoyed the 
bright weather and the variety of the scene without 
any admixture of alarm or unpleasant eagerness. 
It was nearly the same to him how the matter turned 
out. K she accepted him, he would have to marry 
her this time, which perhaps was all for the best. 
If she refused him, he would have done his utmost, 
and might follow his own way in the future with an 
untroubled conscience. He hoped, on the whole, 
that she would refuse him; and then, again, as he 
saw the brown roof which sheltered her, peeping 
through some willows at an angle of the stream, he 
was half inclined to reverse the wish, and more than 
half ashamed of himself for this infirmity of purpose. 
Marjory seemed glad to see him, and gave him 
her hand without affectation or delay. 
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"I have been thinking about this marriage," he 
began. 

"So have I," she answered. "And I respect you 
more and more for a very wise man. You under- 
stood me better than I understood myself; and I 
am now quite certain that things are all for the best 
as they are." 

"At the same time — " ventured Will. 

"You must be tired," she interrupted. "Take a 
seat and let me fetch you a glass of wine. The after- 
noon is so warm; and I wish you not to be dis- 
pleased with your visit. You must come quite 
often ; once a week, if you can spare the time. I am 
always so glad to see my friends." 

"Oh, very well," thought Will to himself. "It 
appears I was right, after all." And he paid a very 
agreeable visit, walked home again in capital spirits, 
and gave himself no further concern about the 
matter. 

For nearly three years Will and Marjory con- 
tinued on these terms, seeing each other once or 
twice a week without any word of love between them ; 
and for all that time I believe Will was nearly as 
happy as a man can be. He rather stinted himself 
the pleasure of seeing her ; and he would often walk 
halfway over to the parsonage, and then back again. 
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as if to whet his appetite. Indeed, there was one 
corner of the road, whence he could see the church 
spire wedged into a crevice of the valley between 
sloping fir woods, with a triangular snatch of plain 
by way of background, which he greatly affected as 
a place to sit and moralize in before returning home- 
wards ; and the peasants got so much into the habit 
of finding him there in the twilight that they gave it 
the name of "Will o' the Mill's Comer." 

At the end of the^hree years Marjory played him 
a sad trick by^^ddenly marrying somebody else. 
Will kept his countenance bravely, and merely 
remarked that, for as little as he knew of women, 
he had acted very prudently in not marrying her 
himself three years before. She plainly knew very 
little of her own mind, and, in spite of a deceptive 
manner, was as fickle and flighty as the rest of them. 
He had to congratulate himself on an escape, he 
said, and would take a higher opinion of his own 
wisdom in consequence. But at heart he was reason- 
ably displeased, moped a good deal for a month or 
two, and fell away in flesh, to the astonishment of 
his serving-lads. 

It was perhaps a year after this marriage that Will 
was awakened late one night by the sound of a horse 
galloping on the road, followed by precipitate knock- 
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ing at the inn door. He opened his window and 
saw a farm servant, mounted and holding a led 
horse by the bridle, who told him to make what 
haste he could and go along with him; for Mar- 
jory was dying, and had sent urgently to fetch him 
to her bedside. Will was no horseman, and made 
so little speed upon the way that the poor young 
wife was very near her end before he arrived. But 
they had some minutes' talk in private, and he was 
present and wept very bitterly while she breathed 
her last. 

DEATH 

Year after year went away into nothing, with 
great explosions and outcries in the cities on the 
plain : red revolt springing up and being suppressed 
in blood, battle swaying hither and thither, patient 
astronomers in observatory towers picking out and 
christening new stars, plays being performed in 
lighted theatres, people being carried into hospitals 
on stretchers, and all the usual turmoil and agita- 
tion of men's lives in crowded centres. Up in Will's 
valley only the winds and seasons made an epoch; 
the fish hung in the swift stream, the birds circled 
overhead, the pine-tops rustled underneath the stars, 
the tall hills stood over all; and Will went to and 
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fro, minding his wayside inn, until the snow began 
to thicken on his head. His heart was young and 
vigorous; and if his pulses kept a sober time, they 
still beat strong and steady in his wrists. He carried 
a ruddy stain on either cheek like a ripe apple; he 
stooped a little, but his step was still firm; and his 
sinewy hands were reached out to all men with a 
friendly pressure. His face was covered with those 
wrinkles which are got in open air, and which, rightly 
looked at, are no more than a sort of permanent sun- 
burning. Such wrinkles heighten the stupidity of 
stupid faces, but to a person like Will, with his clear 
eyes and smiling mouth, only give another charm 
by testifying to a simple and easy life. His talk 
was full of wise sayings. He had a taste for other 
people, and other people had a taste for him. When 
the valley was full of tourists in the season, there 
were merfy nights in WilPs arbor; and his views, 
which seemed whimsical to his neighbors, were often 
enough admired by learned people out of towns and 
colleges. Indeed, he had a very noble old age, and 
grew daily better known ; so that his fame was heard 
of in the cities of the plain; and young men who 
had been summer travellers spoke together in caf^s 
of Will o' the Mill and his rough philosophy. Many 
and many an invitation, you may be sure, he had; 
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of flowers between the garden and the arbor; he 
could hear the old parson knocking out his pipe or 
blowing his resonant nose. The tide of his conscious- 
ness ebbed and flowed ; he was sometimes half asleep 
and drowned in his recollections of the past; and 
sometimes he was broad awake, wondering at him- 
self. But about the middle of the night he was 
startled by the voice of the dead miller calling to him 
out of the house as he used to do on the arrival of 
custom. The hallucination was so perfect that Will 
sprang from his seat and stood listening for the sum- 
mons to be repeated ; and as he listened he became 
conscious of another noise besides the brawling of 
the river and the ringing in his feverish ears. It was 
like the stir of the horses and the creaking of harness, 
as though a carriage with an impatient team had been 
brought up upon the road before the courtyard gate. 
At such an hour, upon this rough and dangerous 
pass, the supposition was no better than absurd; 
and Will dismissed it from his mind, and resumed 
his seat upon the arbor chair ; and sleep closed over 
him again like running water. He was once again 
awakened by. the dead miller's call, thinner and 
more spectral than before ; and once again he heard 
the noise of an equipage upon the road. And so 
thrice and four times the same dream, or the same 
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fancy, presented itself to his senses; until at length, 
smiling to himself as when one humors a nervous 
child, he proceeded towards the gate to set his un- 
certainty at rest. 

From the arbor to the gate was no great distance, 
and yet it took Will some time; it seemed as if the 
dead thickened aroimd him in the court, and crossed 
his path at every step. For, first, he was suddenly 
surprised by an overpowering sweetness of helio- 
tropes; it was as if his garden had been planted 
with this flower from end to end, and the hot, damp 
night had drawn forth all their perfumes in a breath. 
Now the heliotrope had been Marjory's favorite 
flower, and since her death not one of them had ever 
been planted in Will's groimd. 

"I must be going crazy," he thought* "Poor 
Marjory and her heliotropes I" 

And with that he raised his eyes towards the win- 
dow that had once been hers. If he had been be- 
wildered before, he was now almost terrified; for 
there was a light in the room; the window was an 
orange oblong as of yore; and the comer of the blind 
was lifted and let fall as on the night when he stood 
and shouted to the stars in his perplexity. The 
illusion only endured an instant; but it left him 
somewhat unmanned, rubbing his eyes and staring 
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at the outline of the house and the black night be- 
hind it. While he thus stood, and it seemed as if 
he must have stood there quite a long time, there 
came a renewal of the noises on the road; and he 
turned in time to meet a stranger, who was advanc- 
ing to meet him across the court. There was some- 
thing like the outline of a great carriage discernible 
on the road behind the stranger, and above that a 
few black pine-tops, like so many plumes. 

"Master Will?" asked the newcomer, in brief 
military fashion. 

"That same, sir," answered Will. "Can I do 
anything to serve you?" 

"I have heard you much spoken of. Master Will," 
returned the other; "much spoken of, and well. 
And though I have both hands full of business, I 
wish to drink a bottle of wine with you in your 
arbor. Before I go I shall introduce myself." 

Will led the way to the trellis, and got a lamp 
lighted and a bottle uncorked. He was not alto- 
gether imused to such complimentary interviews, and 
hoped little enough from this one, being schooled 
by many disappointments. A sort of cloud had set- 
tled on his wits and prevented him from remember- 
ing the strangeness of the hour. He moved like a 
person in his sleep; and it seemed as if the lamp 
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caught fire and the bottle came uncorked with the 
facility of thought. Still, he had some curiosity 
about the appearance of his visitor, and tried in 
vain to turn the light into his face; either he handled 
the lamp clumsily, or there was a dimness over his 
eyes, but he could make out little more than a 
shadow at table with him. He stared and stared at 
this shadow, as he wiped out the glasses, and began 
to feel cold and strange about the heart. The silence 
weighed upon him, for he could hear nothing now, 
not even the river, but the drumming of his own 
arteries in his ears. 

"Here's to you," said the stranger, roughly. 

"Here is my service, sir," replied Will, sipping his 
wine, which somehow tasted oddly. 

"I imderstand you are a very positive fellow," 
pursued the stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of some satisfac- 
tion and a little nod. 

"So am I," continued the other; "and it is the 
delight of my heart to tramp on people's corns. I 
will have nobody positive but myself; not one. I 
have crossed the whims, in my time, of kings and 
generals and great artists. And what would you 
say," he went on, "if I had come up here on pur- 
pose to cross yours?" 
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Will had it on his tongue to make a sharp rejoinder ; 
but the politeness of an old innkeeper prevailed, and 
he held his peace and made answer with a civil ges- 
ture of the hand. 

"I have," said the stranger. "And if I did not 
hold you in a particular esteem, I should make no 
words about the matter. It appears you pride your- 
self on staying where you are. You mean to stick 
by your inn. Now I mean you shall come for a 
turn with me in my barouche; and before this 
bottle's empty, so you shall." 

"That would be an odd thing, to be sure," replied 
Will, with a chuckle. "Why, sir, I have grown here 
like an old oak tree; the Devil himself could hardly 
root me up; and for all I perceive you are a very 
entertaining old gentleman, I would wager you 
another bottle you lose your pains with me." 

The dimness of WilPs eyesight had been increas- 
ing all this while ; but he was somehow conscious of 
a sharp and chilling scrutiny which irritated and yet 
overmastered him. 

"You need not think," he broke out suddenly, in 
an explosive, febrile manner that startled and alarmed 
himself, "that I am a stay-at-home because I fear 
anything under God. God knows I am tired enough 
of it all; and when the time comes for a longer 
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journey than ever you dream of, I reckon I shall find 
myself prepared." 

The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it 
away from him. He looked down for a little, and 
then, leaning over the table, tapped Will three times 
upon the forearm with a single finger. "The time 
has come !" he said solemnly. 

An ugly thrill spread from the spot he touched. 
The tones of his voice were dull and startling, and 
echoed strangely in Will's heart. 

"I beg your pardon," he said with some discom- 
posure. "What do you mean?" 

"Look at me, and you will find your eyesight 
swim. Raise your hand; it is dead-heavy. This 
is your last bottle of wine, Master Will, and your 
Jast night upon the earth." 

"You are a doctor?" quavered Will. 

"The best that ever was," replied the other; 
"for I cure both mind and body with the same 
prescription. I take away all pain and I forgive 
all sins; and where my patients have gone wrong 
in life, I smooth out all complications and set them 
free again upon their feet." 

"I have no need of you," said Will. 

"A time comes for all men, Master Will," replied 
the doctor, "when the helm is taken out of their 
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hands. For you, because you were prudent and 
quiet, it has been long of coming, and you have had 
long to discipline yourself for its reception. You 
have seen what is to be seen about your mill; you 
have sat close all your days like a hare in its form; 
but now that is at an end, and," added the doctor, 
getting on his feet, "you must arise and come with 
me." 

"You are a strange physician," said Will, looking 
steadfastly upon his guest. 

"I am a natural law," he replied, "and people call 
me Death." 

"Why did you not tell me so at first?" cried Will. 
"I have been waiting for you these many years. 
Give me your hand, and welcome." 

"Lean upon my arm," said the stranger, "for 
already your strength abates. Lean on me heavily 
as you need ; for though I am old, I am very strong. 
It is but three steps to my carriage, and there all 
your trouble ends. Why, Will," he added, "I have 
been yearning for you as if you were my own son; 
and of all the men that ever I came for in my long 
days, I have come for you most gladly. I am caus- 
tic, and sometimes offend people at first sight; but 
I am a good friend at heart to such as you." 

"Since Marjory was taken," returned Will, "I 
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declare before God you were the only friend I had 
to look for." 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this time and 
heard the noise of horses pawing before he dropped 
asleep again; all down the valley that night there 
was a rushing as of a smooth and steady wind 
descending towards the plain; and when the world 
rose next morning, sure enough Will o' the Mill had 
gone at last upon his travels. 
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THE MARQUIS JEANNE HYACINTH 
ST. PALAYE 

By J. Henry Shorthouse 



INTRODUCTION 

Born in a Quaker household, J. Henry Shorthouse 
became a devout member of the Church of England 
and foimd a deep well of joy in her sacraments and 
services; in all his mature life an active man of 
affairs, he developed a love of beauty, not only in 
form and speech, but in spirit and manner of life, 
which animated his personality with rare dignity 
and gave his religion sweetness, ripeness, spiritual 
culture. A Quietist by inheritance, he became a 
sacramentarian by conviction; a man of business 
by occupation, he became an artist by avocation. 
It is impossible to separate these elements in his 
work; and the charm of that work, impersonal as 
it was in form, lies in its intimate disclosure of per- 
sonality. It is not great in the sense of dealing in 
a powerful way with matters of the highest moment ; 
it is not original in the sense of being a novel han- 
dling of materials ; but it is individual and distinctive 
in very beautiful and subtle ways, and in nothing is 

349 
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it more distinctive than in its saturation of religion 
with beauty, and of beauty with religion. **My 
imagination follows humanity through all the paths 
by which it has reached the present moment," he 
wrote, "and the more memorials I can gather of its 
devious footsteps, the more enlarged my \iew be- 
comes of what its trials, its struggles, and its \irtues 
were. All things that ever delighted it were in 
themsi»lves the gvHxl blessings of God — the paint- 
er's auvl the player's art, action, apparel, agility, 
music - without lliest* life would be a desert; and, 
as it 5*iTtns to n\o, ihesv* things soften manners so as 
to allow Religion to Ik* heaui/' His most widely 
rv{\\\ ?*tvMv, " John lnglos;int/' is a study of religious 
ty|VH rtn«l oi uiiUiucrs at once subtle and full of 
arlistiv IcclmK In this raiv work, as in all the shorter 
Monc»a. one twl-i thai, as IVan Church says of 
Sp^n^n. "tmr u» Uuv with the epicurean idea of 
In^nnh \\\\\\ |»lr.i-5\nr i»» the counter-charm of purity, 
hnth. Mn«l \\\\\\ " ^M (lie story which is reprinted 
hrn* h»* ««»»«• •!»'»' «* " illustrates the culture which 
roni«'*3 ItPin tunk " It i*« \\o\ (ih> much to say that in 
x\\\ irnM»l l»»»^i Hh- 5»Mil oi the old social order — 
hiwm. MMMb-'M. MMimm', ^{lllantry — been more 
«H«nMH\il\ in«»i|»Mlnl riic story expresses not 
m\\ \hi* "pi*(* *'^** ''** '*'**^^ ***^^' i^^i^t^nor of a past 
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age; it is stamped with distinction of phrase and 
diction; it has the stately grace and refinement of 
a minuet danced on the open sward, surrounded by 
formal gardens, set with statues, and environed with 
gracious spaces of ancient quietness. 



THE MARQUIS JEANNE HYACINTH 
ST. PALAYE* 

CHAPTER I 

In one of the mountainous districts of the south 
of France, which in the last century were covered 
with forests, the highway ran up through the rocky 
valley by the side of a roaring torrent. On the right 
hand and on the left the massive foliage descended 
to the banks, and filled up the small and intervening 
ravines with a bosky shade. Here and there a lofty 
crag broke out from the sea of green leaves, and now 
and then the pointed roofs of a chateau or the spire 
of a village church witnessed to the existence of man, 
and gave an interest and a charm to the beautiful 
scene. 

It was a day in the late autumn of the year 1760. 
The departing smile of nature, which in another 
hour would be lost in death, was upon every tree 
and leaf. The loveliest tints and shades, so delicate 

^ Reprinted by permission from " A Teacher of the Violin." 
The MacmiUan Company, New York. 
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that at the moment of their perfection they trembled 
into nothingness, rested upon the woodlands on every 
side. A soft wind whispered through the rustling 
leaves laden with mellow odors and with the pleasing 
sadness that comes with the falling leaf. The latest 
flowers of the year with unconscious resignation 
wasted, as it might seem, tints which would not have 
disgraced the warmest hues of summer upon heaps 
of withered leaves, and dry moss, and rotting wood. 
The loveliest hour of the year was the last. 

The highway crossed an ancient bridge of great 
height with a cunningly pointed arch. Just beyond 
the bridge a smaller path turned up on the left hand 
as you ascended the valley. It wound its way up 
the wooded valleys as though with no definite end, 
yet it was smooth and well kept, more so indeed than 
the highway itself, and doubtless led to some chS^teau, 
by the orders of whose lord the peasantry kept the 
road in good repair. Let us follow this road on an 
evening at the end of October in the year we have 
already mentioned, for we shall meet with a pretty 
sight. 

Some distance up the road on the left was a small 
cottage, built to mark and protect the path to a 
natural terrace formed, as far as art had had a hand 
in the proceeding, by some former lord of the domain 
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to command a \iew of the neighboring mountains 
and countn*. Several of these terraces existed in the 
wood. At the point where the path entered the 
private road to the ch&teau the wood receded on 
ever}' side, and left a wide glade or sa\'annah across 
which the sunshine lay in broad and flickering rays, 
Down this path there came a boy and girl, for they 
were little more, though their dress and the rank of 
life they held gave an appearance of maturity greater 
than their years. The lady was of supreme beauty 
even for a heroine of romance, and was dressed with 
a magnificence which at any other period of the 
world would have been fantastic in a wood. She 
was clinging to the arm of a handsome boy of some 
two-and-twenty years of age, whose dress by his 
scarf and some other slight peculiarities marked the 
officer of those days. His face was very handsome, 
and the expression on the whole was good, but there 
was something about the eyes and the curve of the 
lips which spoke of violent passions as yet imsub- 
dued. 

The girl came down the path clinging to his arm, 
her lovely face upraised to him, and the dark and 
reckless expression of his face was soothed and 
chastened into a look of intense fondness as he 
looked down upon it. Rarely could a lovely autumn 
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afternoon receive its finishing touch from the pass- 
ing of so lovely a pair. 

The valley was perfectly solitary: not a single 
sound was heard, nor living creature seemed astir. 
It was as if nature imderstood, and held her breath 
to further the purposes of their lonely walk. Only 
for a moment, however. At the instant they left 
the path and entered upon the grassy verge that bor- 
dered the way to the chftteau, they both started, and 
the girl gazed before her with an expression of wild 
alarm, while the young man's face grew darker, and 
a fierce and cruel look came into his eyes. But 
what they saw would seem at first sight to give little 
cause for such emotion. A few yards before them, 
walking leisurely across the grass from the direction 
of the road, appeared a gentleman of some twenty- 
eight or thirty years of age, of whom at first sight 
there could be no question that he was one of the 
most distinguished and handsomest men of his day. 
He was carefully dressed in a style which only men 
of exceptional figure can wear without extravagance, 
but which in their case seems only fitting and right. 
He wore a small walking sword, so hung as not to 
interfere in the least with the contour of his form, 
with which his dress also evidently harmonized. 
His features were faultlessly cut, and the expression, 
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though weary and perhaps almost insolent, bore 
slight marks of dissipation, and the glance of his 
eyes was serene and even kindly. He saw the pair 
before him and instantly stopped. It is probable 
that the incident was equally embarrassing on both 
sides, but the visible eflfect was very diflferent. The 
two young people stood utterly silent and aghast. 
The lady was evidently frightened and distressed, 
while her companion seemed prepared to strike the 
intruder to the earth. On the other hand, the Mar- 
quis, for such was his rank, showed no signs of 
embarrassment. 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle," he said; "I perceive 
that I have committed a gaticherie. Growing tired 
of the hunt, I returned to the chateau, and hearing 
from the servants that Mademoiselle had gone down 
into the forest to visit her old nurse at the cottage 
by the terrace, I thought how pleasant it would be 
to go to meet her and accompany her home. I had 
even presumed to think," he continued, smiling, and 
as he spoke he turned to the yoimg man with a 
gesture of perfect courtesy — "I even presumed to 
think that my presence might be some small protec- 
tion to the Mademoiselle in the wilds of the forest. 
I was unaware, of course, that she was guarded with 
such loyal and efficient care." He paused for a 
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moment, and then continued with greater dignity 
and kindliness of expression, "I need not add, 
Mademoiselle, as a gentleman whose name hitherto, 
I believe, has been free from taint, I need not add 
that Mademoiselle need fear no embarrassment in 
the future from this chance encounter." 

It was perhaps strange, but it seemed that the 
politeness and even friendliness of the Marquis, so 
far from soothing, irritated the young man. He 
remained silent, but kept his black and angry glance 
fixed upon the other. 

But the girl seemed diflferently affected. She 
hesitated for a moment, and then took a step for- 
ward, speaking with her clasped hands before her, 
with a winning and beseeching gesture. 

"You see before you. Monsieur le Marquis," she 
said, "two as miserable young creatures as, I hope, 
exist upon the earth. Let me present to you Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier de GrissoUes, of the regiment of 
Flanders." 

The gentlemen bowed. 

" — Who has known me all my life," continued 
the girl, speaking rapidly; "who has loved me — 
whom I love. We meet to-day for the last time. 
We should not have told you — I should not have 
mentioned this to you — because I know — we 
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know — that it is useless to contend against what is 
fixed for us — what is decreed. We meet to-day 
for the last time; the fleeting moments are running 
past — ah ! how quickly — in another moment they 
will be gone. ..." 

Here the emotion that overpowered her choked 
her utterance. She stopped, and, to prevent herself 
from falling, she clung to the Chevalier's arm. 

The Marquis looked at her in silence, and his 
face became perfectly beautiful with its expression 
of pity. A marble statue, indeed, might almost 
have been expected to show emotion at the sight of 
such beauty in such distress. There was a pause. 
Then the Marquis spoke. "I am most honored," 
he said, "to be permitted to make the acquaintance 
of Monsieur le Chevalier, whose name, if I mistake 
not, is already, though that of so young an oflScer, 
mentioned with distinction in the despatches of 
Monsieur de Broglie. For what you have said to 
me, Mademoiselle — and what you have conde- 
scended to confide to me has torn my spirit — I fear 
I can offer you but little consolation. Your good 
sense has already assured you that these things are 
settled for us. They are inevitable. And in the 
present case there are circumstances which make it 
absolutely essential to the interests of Monsieur le 
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Comte, your father, that these espousals, at any rate, 
should take place at once. Even were I" — here 
he turned to the Chevalier with a smile — "even 
were I to pick a quarrel with your friend, and, a 
few seconds sooner than in the natural course of 
events it probably would, allow his sword to pass 
through my heart, I fear the result would be simply 
to substitute another in my place, another who, I, 
with perhaps a natural vanity, may fancy, would not 
place matters in a happier light. But let us not look 
at things too gloomily. You say that this is your 
last hour of happiness; that is not necessary. It is 
true that the espousals must take place at once. The 
interests of your father require this. But there is 
no need that Mademoiselle's feelings should not be 
consulted with regard to the final consummation of 
the nuptials. These need not be hurried. Monsieur 
le Chevalier may have other opportunities of making 
his adieux. And I hope that my influence, which, 
in after years, may be greater than it is at present, 
will enable me to further any views he may have 
with regard to higher commands in the service of his 
Majesty." 

The words were those of ordinary compliment, 
yet the manner of the Marquis was so winning that 
had it been possible it would have affected even the 
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Chevalier himself; but if a highwayman is threaten- 
ing your life, it is not much consolation that he 
oflfers to return you a franc piece. 

The Chevalier remained cold and gloomy. 

The Marquis looked at him for a moment; then 
he continued, addressing himself to the girl — 

"But I am intruding myself on Mademoiselle. 
I will continue my walk to the terrace — the after- 
noon is delightfully fine. As you are aware. Mon- 
sieur le Comte is hunting in the valleys to the west. 
All the piqi4surs are withdrawn to that side of the 
forest. I should hope that Mademoiselle will not 
again be interrupted in her walk." 

Then without another word he courteously saluted 
the yoimg people, and continued his walk up the 
path. He never turned his head, indeed he would 
have allowed himself to be broken on the wheel 
rather than have done anything of the kind, but the 
others were not so reticent; several times they 
stopped and looked back at the Marquis as he paused 
every now and then as if to admire the beauties of 
the scene. At last he reached the corner of the cot- 
tage and disappeared from their view. 

The beauties of the scene, however, did not en- 
tirely occupy the mind of the Marquis. At the most 
enchanting point, where opening valley and stream 
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and mountain and distant tower burst upon his view, 
he paused, and murmured to himself, "Some men, 
now, might have made mischief out of this. Let us 
wait and see." 

CHAPTER II 

The Chateau de Frontfenac was built upon a 
natural terrace halfway up the slope of the forest, 
with the craggy ravines clothed with foliage sur- 
rounding it on every side. It consisted of two 
courts, the oldest of which had been built in the 
earliest days of French domestic architecture, when 
the detached buildings of the mediaeval castle were 
first brought together into a compact block. In 
accordance with the singular notion of those days 
that the south and west were unhealthy aspects, the 
principal rooms of this portion of the chS^teau faced 
the north and east. They consisted of vast halls 
and saloons succeeding each other with apparently 
purposeless extension, and above them a suite of 
bedchambers of solemn and fimereal aspect. These 
saloons and bedchambers had been left unaltered 
for centuries, and the furniture must have been 
antique in the reign of Henri Quatre. The other 
court had been built much more recently, and, in 
accordance with more modem notions, the chief 
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apartments faced the south and west. From its 
windows terraced gardens descended into the ravine 
and spread themselves along the side of the hill. 
The architecture had probably, when first the court 
had been added to the chS^teau, contrasted impleas- 
antly with the sombre pile beyond ; but the lapse of 
centuries, with their softening hand, had blended 
the whole into a unity of form and color, and ad- 
venturous plants creeping silently over the carved 
stone work of the straggling fronts wrought a soft 
veil of nature's handiwork over the artificial efforts 
of man. 

The saloons in this part of the chiteau were 
furnished more or less in the modem taste with 
cabinets of ebony and ivory of the days of Louis 
Quatorze, and buhl work of the eighteenth century; 
but as the modem articles were added sparingly, 
the effect on the whole was quiet and pleasing. The 
De Frontfenacs, while enjoying the more convenient 
portion of their abode, prided themselves upon the 
antique apartments, and kept them in scrupulous 
repair. In these vast and mysterious halls all 
the solemn meetings and ceremonies of the family 
had place. Here, when death had touched his own, 
the De Frontfenacs lay in state ; here the infant heir 
was baptized; here the important compacts of mar- 
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riage were signed; here the feast of Noel was held. 
It is true that for the last century or so these ideas 
had been growing weaker, and the usages of modem 
life and the fascinations of the capital had broken 
in upon these ancient habits and weakened the at- 
tachments and associations from which they sprang; 
but the De Fronttoacs were a fierce and haughty 
race, and never entirely lost the characteristics of 
their forefathers. Now and again, at some distaste 
of court life, or some fancied slight on the part of 
the monarch, they would retire to their forest home, 
and resume for a time at least the life and habits of 
a nobler and a prouder day. 

In the largest of these old saloons, the day after 
the meeting in the forest, the whole household of 
the cha,teau was assembled. At a long table were 
seated several gentlemen well known in Paris as 
among the highest of the noblesse de la robe, and rolls 
of parchment and masses of writing, with great seals 
hanging from their comers, covered the table. The 
walls of the saloon were hung with portraits of 
several epochs of art, including the works of artists 
then alive; for it was a peculiarity of the De Fron- 
tteacs that, venerating, as they did, the antique 
portion of their chS-teau, they invariably hung the 
portraits of the family as they were painted in these 
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old and faded rooms, reserving for the modem apart- 
ments the landscapes and fancy pictures which from 
time to time they purchased. 

When the moment had arrived at which the con- 
tracts were to be signed, there was a movement in 
the room, and Mademoiselle de Frontfinac, accom- 
panied by her mother, entered and advanced towards 
the table. She was perfectly collected, and bowed 
to the Marquis with an unembarrassed grace. No 
one ignorant of the circumstances of the case would 
have supposed that anything approaching to a 
tragedy was being enacted in that room. 

The Marquis signed more than one document, 
and as he stepped back from the table he ran his 
eyes carelessly over the room, with which he was 
imacquainted. Fronting him, above a massive side- 
board with the full light of the opposite window 
upon it, was the portrait of a yoimg man in the cuirass 
of an officer of cavalry of a previous century, whose 
eyes were fixed upon the Marquis with a stern and 
threatening glance. It seemed that, stepping from 
the canvas, there confronted him, as a few hours 
before he had met him in the forest, the Chevalier 
de GrissoUes, whom he had foimd with Mademoiselle 
de Frontftnac. 

Nothing probably could have made the Marquis 
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start, but he gazed upon the portrait with interest 
not unmixed with surprise, and as soon as Mademoi- 
selle had retired, which she did when her signatures 
had been obtained, he turned to the Coimt with a 
courteous gesture. 

"These apartments. Monsieur le Comte," he said, 
"are certainly as fine as anything of the kind in 
Europe. I have seldom, indeed, seen anjrthing that 
can be compared to them. And doubtless the por- 
traits upon the walls are of exceptional interest. By 
your leave, I will glance roimd them;" and, accom- 
panied by the Count, he passed through several of the 
rooms, listening attentively to the descriptions and 
anecdotes which the different portraits required and 
suggested. There was somewhat of sameness perhaps 
in the story, for the French nobility had little scope 
of action other than the battlefield, and the collection 
lacked the pleasing variety of an English portrait 
gallery, where the variety of costumes, here a soldier, 
there a divine, now a lawyer or judge, and then a 
courtier, charms the eye and excites the fancy. The 
Marquis came back perhaps all the sooner to the 
great saloon. 

The saloon was empty, and the lawyers and rolls 
of parchment were gone. The Marquis went straight 
to the portrait which had attracted his attention, and 
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stOQid facing it without saying a word: the Count, 
after glancing carelessly round the room, followed 
his guest's example. 

The vast hall was perfectly empty. The tables 
had been pushed aside into the windows, and the 
superb figure of the Marquis, standing upon the 
polished floor, would have been of itself suflScient 
to furnish the scene, but in proportion as the inter- 
est which the portrait had excited was manifested 
in the attitude of the Marquis, so much the more 
the figure on the wall seemed to gather life and 
intensity, and to answer look for look with its living 
opposite. 

"That painting," said the Coimt, after a moment's 
pause, "is the portrait of a cadet of my family, or 
rather, I should say, of a female branch of it, a 
Chevalier de GrissoUes. He was a youth of great 
promise, a favorite and aide-de-camp of the great 
Prince de Cond^ ; and he fell at Jamac by his mas- 
ter's side. Enough of him," and the Count's man- 
ner changed as he glanced roimd the chamber and 
advanced confidentially to the side of the Marquis. 
"Enough of him; but I am not sorry your attention 
has been directed towards his portrait, because it 
enables me to introduce, with somewhat less embar- 
rassment, a subject to which I have hitherto shrimk 
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from alluding. I am sorry to say, Monsieur le 
Marquis/' continued the Count, with an uneasy 
smile, **that the chevalier whose portrait you see 
before you was not the last of his race. There have 
been others who have borne the name, and there is 
one now. He is a lad in the regiment of Flanders, 
and was brought up in my family. Unfortunately, 
he was allowed to attend Mademoiselle de Frontfenac 
in her recreations, and a boy and girl attachment was 
formed between them, from which harmless child's 
play no one foreboded any evil. The young fool is 
constantly breaking away from his regiment, in 
which he is a great favorite, and is hanging about my 
daughter; and from what Madame la Comtesse tells 
me — I — I hardly like to say it, it is so absurd ! — 
she is positively attached to him, seriously and de- 
votedly attached. Positively I cannot sleep some- 
times; this stupid affair had given me so much 
annoyance." 

It did not increase the good humor of the Count, 
who was already in a sufficiently bad temper, to 
notice, as he could not help doing, that the Marquis 
did not seem in the least surprised at the information 
he had received, and, what was still more irritating, 
that he seemed to regard it with perfect indiflFerence. 
He appeared, in fact, to be much more interested in 
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Palaye, but I assure you, this is no laughing matter. 
This aflfair has grown beyond a joke. When my 
daughter has the honor — an honor I am well aware 
far higher than any she had a right to expect — of 
signing herself Madeleine, Marquise de St. Palaye, 
it will not be my place, of course, to say a word. 
Then her honor will be in her husband's keeping — 
her honor and his. But while she remains in my 
house, she is my daughter, and in my care, and I tell 
you plainly that this matter is past a joke." 

A fleeting expression of extreme ennui passed over 
the Marquis's face, and he evidently suppressed an 
inclination to yawn. Then, with more bonhomie 
than he had previously shown, he put his hand on 
his companion's arm. 

"Well, my dear Comte," he said smilingly, "I 
will do anything you wish — anything, that is, short 
of unpleasantly hurrying the nuptials — that I can- 
not do. It would be — in fact, it would be such 
wretched taste — tears ! — a scene — a — an esclan- 
dre in general, my dear Coimt !" 

Then, linking his arm in that of the Coimt, he 
led him, still sulky and grumbling, out of the saloon, 
and into the modem court of the ch&,teau; and the 
long lines of ancestors on the walls followed them as 
they passed, with angry and vindictive looks, as 
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though enraged that they could nol descend from 
dieir places and jcxn agun in the torxDoil of life. 



CHAPTER m 

The second monimg after the contract had been 
signed, the ^larquis was seated in his dressngHTOom, 
about an hour before dijeumerj reading, apparoidy 
with great entertainment, thou^ not for the first 
time, "Le Taureau Blanc" of Monaeur de Vcdtaire. 
While he was thus agreeably occupied, the door was 
violendj thrown open, and the Count, heated and 
excited, burst into the room. 

"ilarquis," he said, utteriy regardless of any who 
might hear, "let me beg of you to get to horse at 
once and come with me. I have positive inf(Nrmation 
that my daughter is at this moment giving an inter- 
view to that yoimg scoimdrel aa one of the terraces 
in the wood. While we speak, they may be planning 
an elopement — nay, even carrying it into effect 
Let me beg of you to come at once!" 

The Marquis laid down his book, crossed one knee 
over the other, and, leaning back on his chair, looked 
the Count in the face steadily for a second or two, 
as who would say, "This man will be too much for 
me; I shall have to press forward the nuptials, I 
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see, in self-defence." Then he sighed deeply and 
rose from his seat. 

"Very well, my dear Count," he said, "I will be 
as quick as possible. Pierre, see that they bring 
some horses roimd; come into my closet yourself, 
and send Charles and Alphonso and all the men 
here at once. I will make haste, my dear Coimt, 
indeed I will." 

Whether the Marquis did make haste as he said, 
or whether the number of valets impeded each other, 
it is certain that it was a long time before he de- 
scended to the court of the chateau, where he foimd 
the Coimt pacing up and down, fuming and cursing 
his delay. They got to horse as soon as possible, 
and rode down the forest road, but the Marquis 
reined his horse in so often, and made such inap- 
propriate remarks upon the beauty of the morning 
and of the view, that the Coimt could bear it no 
longer. 

"Monsieur le Marquis," he said, "I am sorry I 
have disturbed you so much; I am very anxious to 
press forward, but I will not hurry you; I will ride 
forward at once." 

"Pray do not delay a moment on my accoimt," 
said the other; "I shall rejoin you anon." 

The Coimt put spurs to his horse, and, followed 
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by his servants, was lost to sight behind the windings 
of the path. 

The moment he disappeared the Marquis drew the 
rein, and, turning to his valet, said, in a tone per- 
fectly different from that which he had hitherto 
used: — 

"On the north terrace, do you say?" 

"Yes, Monsieur le Marquis," replied the man, with 
a smile; "on the north terrace to the left; not on 
the old terrace, as the Coimt is wrongly advised. 
They have been there a long time; I should think 
they must be about parting." 

The Marquis turned his horse, and, followed by 
his men, retraced his steps imtil they reached a 
scarcely perceptible path which, now on their right 
hand, foimd its way down into the road. Here he 
dismoimted, and, taking his riding-whip with him 
in place of a cane, began leisurely to ascend the 
path. When he had gone a yard or two, however, 
he turned to the valet and said : — 

"Wait here with the horses, and should Monsieur 
le Comte return, say to him that I have taken the 
opportunity of the fine morning to enjoy one of the 
numerous views on his delightful estate. Say that 
to him, neither more nor less." 

When the Marquis reached the head of the path, he 
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found himself at the end of a long and grassy terrace, 
from which the path was screened by thick bushes. 
Standing for a moment, so concealed, he became 
conscious of the presence of the two yoimg lovers 
whom he had met some few days ago in the forest. 
Again he could see the face of the young girl, and 
again he was moved by the sight. He waited till 
they had reached the other end of the terrace, and 
then came forward, so as not to startle them by his 
sudden appearance. They met halfway. 

"I am sorry once again," said the Marquis, speak- 
ing simply and without affectation, "to intercept 
Mademoiselle, especially as this time I have no ex- 
cuse, but have acted with prepense. Monsieur le 
Comte, your father, is ridden out in hot haste and 
temper upon some mischievous information he has 
received concerning Mademoiselle and Monsieur le 
Chevalier. I did what I could to delay him, and 
finally left him, having better information, it appears, 
than he had. But he will be here anon. I was com- 
pelled to leave my horses in the road below, and 
when he returns from his fruitless quest he will 
doubtless follow me here. Monsieur le Chevalier 
will doubtless see the propriety of avoiding an im- 
pleasant meeting.'' 

"I have to thank you. Monsieur le Marquis," said 
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the young man, whose manner seemed compoimded 
of an intense dislike and a sense that politeness was 
due to one who imder similar circumstances had 
behaved in a more friendly manner than could have 
been looked for; '*I have to thank you for previous 
courtesy, and for, I have no doubt, much considera- 
tion to-day. I will not linger any more." 

He took the girl in his arms and imprinted a kiss 
upon her lips, which, imder the circumstances, was 
perhaps scarcely courteous; then, gloomily bowing 
to the Marquis, he plimged into the thickest of the 
wood and disappeared. 

The Marquis took no notice of the warmth of his 
leave-taking, but, having his riding-whip and hat 
in one hand, he offered the other arm to the girl, 
saying : — 

"If Mademoiselle will honor me by taking a turn 
upon the terrace before her father's arrival, I shall 
esteem it a favor, as it will give me the opportimity 
of saying a single word." 

The girl took his arm willingly, and as she did so 
she said, with a winning and confiding gesture : — 

"Monsieur le Marquis, I think you are the best 
and kindest of men." 

"I wish to put before Mademoiselle," said the 
Marquis, speaking gently, but very gravely, "one or 
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two considerations; and I could wish that it were 
possible for her to regard it as the advice of an 
absolutely impartial friend. The first is one of 
which I hesitate to speak, because it seems to cast 
a .slur, in some manner, upon the character of 
Monsieur le Chevalier. But man is very weak, 
especially when exposed to such temptation as, for- 
tunately for him, rarely in this world crosses his 
path. These shady groves and grassy banks are 
the places where the deceitful god delights to work 
his mischief — a mischief which is never repaired. 
I know, of course, that there are many who speak 
of these things lightly, and who even view these 
flowery but dangerous paths with approbation; but 
I cannot think that Mademoiselle would tread them 
without violating the biensiance which alone makes 
life tolerable, or tainting the purity of those lustrous 
ranks of which she will be the brightest star. I pass 
at once to another thought which it is not impossible 
Monsieur le Chevalier has already suggested." He 
paused, as the tremor of the girPs hand upon his 
arm showed that he was not speaking in vain. "I 
mean," he continued, "the project of seeking in 
another land that happiness which I fear appears to 
Mademoiselle to be denied her in this. Could I see 
any permanent prospect of happiness in such a 
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course I would not shrink, quixotic as it might seem, 
from advising you to adopt it. But there appear 
to me insuperable objections to such a course. I 
do not see how it is possible for Mademoiselle so to 
elude the affectionate solicitude of her family as to 
obtain more than a couple of hours' start. Couriers 
on swift horses would be sent to the Intendants of' 
the provinces, to the postmasters on the great roads, 
and to the oflScers on the frontiers. After experienc- 
ing toil and hardships which it is pitiful to think of. 
Mademoiselle would probably be overtaken before 
she reached the frontier. But supposing that such 
was not the case; supposing that she succeeded, by 
the skill of Monsieur le Chevalier and the swiftness 
of his horses, in reaching a foreign land, the Cheva- 
lier is a sworn servant of the King of France. He 
would be arrested in any court and city of Europe; 
he would be brought back to France, and the Bas- 
tille, or some inferior prison, would be his home for 
life. When I add to this the hardships of life in a 
foreign land, of the rupture of family ties, of hatred 
and animosity where there should be nothing but 
serenity, of the failure of family schemes and hopes, 
and of the tie which binds persons of our rank all 
over the world to discoimtenance actions which are 
regarded as subversive of family order, and even 
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life — I cannot, I say, when I think of such certain 
hardship, of such possible disgrace and misery — 
I cannot advise Mademoiselle to adopt such a course. 
The certainty that she would soon be separated from 
her friend seems to me to decide the matter." 

The Marquis paused; but as the girl made no 
reply, he continued : — 

"For myself, I say nothing; it is my misfortime 
that I have been introduced to Mademoiselle imder 
circumstances which render it impossible that I 
should make that impression which it would have 
been the ambition of my life to achieve; but this, 
perhaps, I may say, that should Mademoiselle decide 
to let matters take their course, and, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to repose in me her con- 
fidence, it would indeed seem a fatality no less strange 
than sad should she prove the first who, in the long 
course of centuries, had reason to regret that they 
placed confidence in the word of a St. Palaye." 

It seemed that something in the words of the 
Marquis, strange as they may appear to some 
people, or something in his manner as he spoke 
them, did not aflfect the girl impleasantly, for she 
was in the act of sa3dng, what indeed she had said 
before, but now with one slight but important modi- 
fication — 
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"Marquis, you are the best and kindest of men" — 
when her father, heated with riding and with anger, 
burst through the trees at the end of the terrace, and, 
overlooking in his fury what was before his eyes, 
exclaimed : — 

"Well, Marquis, I told you how it would be: I 
cannot find them ! This wretched girl — " he 
stopped suddenly, open-mouthed, as straight before 
him, apparently on the most friendly terms, the girl 
hanging confidingly upon her companion's arm, 
stood the Marquis, and she of whom he was in such 
desperate chase. It was impossible for either to 
conceal a smile. 

"My dear Comte," said the Marquis, "I am 
sorry you have had so much unnecessary trouble. 
The truth is that after you left me it occurred to me 
that, in the little domestic scene you were anticipat- 
ing, I should play an insignificant, not to say a 
somewhat ridiculous, figure. Warm as is the inter- 
est which I must naturally feel in everything that 
concerns Mademoiselle, I think that these family 
matters are always best managed by the family 
itself. I therefore turned aside to enjoy perhaps 
the most beautiful of the many beautiful views to 
be found on this estate, and to my delight I found 
Mademoiselle engaged in a precisely similar occupa- 
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tion. It augurs well, I am sure, for our future hap- 
piness that at this early period our tastes are found 
to be so similar." 

The Count saw that he was being laughed at, 
and indeed it may as well be confessed at once that 
the Marquis erred in the manner in which he treated 
the Count. This, however, should be remembered 
in extenuation, that nothing could be more intoler- 
able to him than the part of jealous husband and 
lover which the Coimt appeared determined to force 
him to play. It was not in human nature but that 
he should take a little quiet revenge. 

"But did you see nothing of the Chevalier?" 
blundered out the Coimt. 

"Really, my dear Coimt, I have not had time, 
had I possessed the power, to challenge my ad- 
versary to mortal combat, to rim him through the 
heart, to cut him up into small bits, and to bury him 
beneath the sod. Besides, you will observe that the 
grass all aroimd is perfectly imdisturbed. I assure 
you solemnly. Monsieur le Comte," continued the 
Marquis, apparently with the greatest earnestness, 
"that the Chevalier does not lie murdered beneath 
my feet." 

The words were spoken in jest, but they were 
recalled to memory, afterwards, by more than one. 
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The Count turned sulkily away, and his daughter 
and the Marquis followed him back to the chfi^teau. 



CHAPTER IV 

A FEW days after these events the Count removed 
his family to Paris, travelling in several large car- 
riages, and accompanied by numerous servants on 
horseback. The Marquis accompanied them, and, 
by what might appear a curious coincidence, on the 
very morning upon which they set out on their 
journey the Chevalier received, at the little Auberge 
on the farther side of the forest, where he lodged, 
an imperative order to join his regiment without 
delay. Furious at the success of what he conceived 
to be the interference of the Marquis and the Coimt, 
he obeyed the order, resolved to return to Paris at 
the earliest opportimity. 

The winter passed in Paris as winters in great 
cities usually do. The Chevalier stole up from the 
frontier more than once, and at the court balls, at 
the theatre, and at the private assemblies he suc- 
ceeded in seeing Mademoiselle de Frontfenac more 
often than he perhaps had expected ; but though his 
opportimities exceeded his hopes, the result was not 
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proportionally favorable. Whether Mademoiselle 
had succumbed to the paternal influence, or whether 
the Marquis had succeeded in substituting his own 
attractions for those of the Chevalier, it was evident 
that her manner became colder and more reserved 
at each interview. 

The winter at last was over, and one evening in 
summer, after a royal concert at Versailles, when the 
king's violins had performed such delicate and yet 
pathetic music of Monsieur Rousseau's that the 
court was ravished by it, the Chevalier met his mis- 
tress by appointment in one of the pavilions of the 
orangery. He had secret means of obtaining ad- 
mission to the precincts of the palaces which were 
well imderstood by the courtiers of those days. 

Mademoiselle de Frontfenac was perfectly pale as 
she came into the pavilion, and she seemed to walk 
with difficulty; she stopped immediately when 
within the door, and spoke at once, as though she 
were repeating a lesson. 

" Do not come any nearer. Monsieur le Chevalier," 
she said; "I am the wife of another." 

He stopped, therefore, where he was, on the other 
side of the small pavilion, and across the summer 
evening light that mingled with the shimmer of the 
candelabra he saw her for the last time. 
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Neither spoke for a moment or two, and then she 
said, still as though conning a part — 

"I have promised. Monsieur le Chevalier de 
Grissolles, to be the wife of the Marquis de St. 
Palaye, and I will keep my word." 

"You are not speaking your own words, Made- 
leine," he said eagerly; "let your own heart speak !" 
and coming forward across the pavilion, he was on 
the point of taking her hand. 

Then the door by which she had entered opened 
again, and the Coimt de Frontfenac, with a quiet and 
firm step, glided in and stood by his daughter's side. 

At this sight, which revealed to him, as it seemed, 
the faithlessness of his mistress, and the plot which 
was woven around him on every side, the Chevalier 
lost his self-control. 

"I was aware. Monsieur le Comte," he burst 
forth, "that in this pays d/u diable the privileges of 
parents were numerous afid inalienable, but till this 
moment I did not know that eavesdropping was 
one of them." 

The Coimt made no reply, except by raising his 
hat; and his daughter, bowing with a mechanical 
grace that was pitiful to see, said: — 

"I wish you farewell. Monsieur le Chevalier." 

"Madeleine," said the young man, "I wish you 
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farewell forever; and I pray God, with what sin- 
cerity will be known when we stand, each of us, 
before His judgment bar, that you may not bitterly 
regret your words this night." 

Then, perfectly pale, but more composed than 
before he had spoken, he too raised his hat courte- 
ously, and left the room. 

That evening there were enacted, within a stone's 
throw of each other, two very diCFerent scenes. 

When the Marquis de St. Palaye returned to his 
hotel, he was told that the family lawyer. Monsieur 
Cacotte, was waiting to see him, having at the first 
possible moment brought him some deeds which 
Monsieur le Marquis was very anxious should be 
completed. 

The Marquis would see him at once, and, after a 
few minutes' delay, he entered the room in which 
the lawyer was seated at a table which was covered 
with parchments. The room was one in which the 
Marquis usually sat when the festivities of the day, 
whether at home or abroad, were over; it was richly 
furnished as a library, and upon the wide hearth 
there burned a fire of wood, though it was summer. 
Greeting the lawyer with great friendliness of man- 
ner, St. Palaye threw himself somewhat wearily into 
a chair, and gazed at the blazing wood-ashes. 
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A servant entered the room with wine. 

"I am sorry, Monsieur le Marquis," said the 
lawyer, "to come to you at so unreasonable an hour; 
but your instructions were so precise that the moment 
this first will was ready it should be brought to you 
to sign, that I did not dare to wait till the morrow." 

"You did quite right. Monsieur Cacotte," said 
the Marquis. "No one can tell what may happen 
before the morrow." 

"I have indeed," continued the lawyer, "prepared 
both wills, so that Monsieur can satisfy himself that 
they are both exactly alike. The one will be signed 
immediately after the marriage; the other at once. 
They both contain the same clauses, and especially 
the one upon which Monsieur le Marquis so much 
insisted : ^ that the sum of fifty thousand of louis d'or, 
charged upon the unsettled estates in Poitou and 
Auvergne, should be paid within three months of 
the death of the testator to Monsieur le Chevalier 
de GrissoUes, for a purpose which he will appreciate 
and imderstand.' Those, I think, were the words 
Monsieur wished to have used." 

"They seem quite correct," said the Marquis. 

"I am sorry," continued the lawyer, "that this 
extra expense, which seems to me imnecessary, should 
be entailed." 
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"In that," said the Marquis, politely, "you only 
show. Monsieur Cacotte, that care and interest in 
the good of the family which you have always mani- 
fested, both in the time of my father and of myself. 
My father, the late Marquis de St. Palaye, always 
expressed to me the obligation imder which he con- 
ceived himself to be in this respect, and this obliga- 
tion is, of course, much increased in my case." 

"The obligation. Monsieur le Marquis," said the 
lawyer, "if such there be, has been too liberally 
repaid both by your father and yourself." 

"To tell the truth, Monsieur Cacotte," said the 
Marquis, leaning back in his chair, with his feet 
stretched out towards the fire, and speaking with an 
appearance of being perfectly at home with his 
companion, and desirous of confiding in him — "to 
tell the truth, I am, even in this age of science and 
encyclopaedias, somewhat superstitious, and I have 
a presentiment — the St. Palayes often had it — that 
I have not long to live. Do not suppose that I shrink 
from this prospect, though it is a singular statement 
for a man to make who is about to marry, and to 
marry such a bride as mine! Yet I do not mind 
confiding to you. Monsieur Cacotte, that I am some- 
what wearied of life. The world grows very old, 
and it does not seem to mend." 
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"Monsieur le Marquis has been too long unmar- 
ried," said the lawyer. "I am not surprised that 
he should be wearied of the enjoyments which he 
has had the opportunity of tasting to such repletion. 
He will speak differently when he has a lovely woman 
by his side, and knows the felicity of wife and child." 

"Ah, Monsieur Cacotte !" said the Marquis, smil- 
ing, "you speak as they all do of felicity. There is 
such a thing, believe me, as the intolerable weariness 
of a too constant felicity. When I hear even of the 
joy of the future, and of the bliss of heaven, it seems 
to me sometimes that the most blissful heaven is to 
cease to exist. Let me sign the deed." 

A servant was called in as a witness, and the 
Marquis signed the first will. Then he said to 
Monsieur Cacotte : — 

"The marriage will take place in six weeks in 
Auvergne ; I hope that Monsieur Cacotte will honor 
the ceremony with his presence. I can assure you 
from my own experience that you will have nothing 
to complain of in the hospitality of Monsieur le 
Comte." 

He He 4: 4: 4: 4: 

The Chevalier returned to his lodging about the 
same time that the Marquis entered his hotel. His 
valet awaited him that he might change his dress as 
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usual before going into the town to spend the re- 
mainder of the evening. The man perceived at once 
that his master was excited and unhappy. He was 
an Italian by birth, and had accompanied the Cheva- 
lier into his campaigns, and in his secret visits to the 
ChS,teau de Frontfenac. He saw that the crisis had 
arrived. 

"Does Monsieur go down into Auvergne this 
autumn?" he said. 

''We go down once more," said the Chevalier, 
gloomily. He had divested himself of his court 
dress, and was taking from his valet a suit of dark 
clothes somewhat resembling a hunting suit. "Yes, 
we go down once more: this cursed marriage will 
take place a month hence." 

" Monsieur takes this marriage too much to heart," 
said the Italian — and as he spoke he handed the 
coat, which his master put on — "it may never take 
place. A month hence in the country they will 
begin to hunt — to hunt the boar. No doubt the 
party at the chS,teau will divert themselves in this way 
while the nuptial ceremonies are arranged. It is a 
dangerous sport. Many accidents take place, many 
unfortunate shots — quite imintentional. Monsieur 
le Chevalier is a finished sportsman. He has a 
steady hand and a sure eye. C'est unfait accompli.'*^ 
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The Chevalier started: in the large glass before 
him he saw a terrible figure dressed as for the chase, 
but pale as a corpse, and trembling in every limb 
as with the palsy. He shuddered, and turned 
away. 

CHAPTER V 

The piqueurs sent up word to the chS,teau that a 
magnificent boar had been lodged in a copse at the 
foot of the forest road. An answer was sent down 
accordingly that the Marquis would drive him early 
in the morning, and that he should be turned if 
possible towards the chS,teau. 

In the morning, therefore, very early, the whole 
household was astir. The ladies were mounted, 
and, divided into parties, cantered down the road 
and along the forest paths to those points where, 
according to the advice of their several attendant 
cavaliers, the himt would most likely be seen to 
advantage. The Marquis, it was said, had been 
down at a still earlier hour to rouse the boar. Every 
now and then a distant horn sounding over the wav- 
ing autumn forest told that the sport had commenced. 

The ladies were gay and delighted, and those of 
the gentlemen who, like Monsieur Cacotte, were not 
much accustomed to coimtry life and scenes, shared 
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their enjoyment to the full. And indeed it seemed 
a morning out of fairyland. From every branch and 
spray upon which the leaves, tinted with a thousand 
colors, were trembling already to their fall, hung 
sparkling festoons of fairy lace, the mysterious gos- 
samer web which in a single night wreathes a whole 
forest with a magic covering which the first hour of 
sunlight as soon destroys. Yellows, browns, and 
purples formed the background of this dazzling net- 
work of fairy silver which crossed in all directions 
the forest rides. 

But though the morning was so lovely, the ladies 
grew tired of riding up and down waiting for the 
hunt. The horns became fainter and more distant, 
and it became evident that the chase had drifted to 
the eastward. 

"Why do you stay here. Monsieur de Circas- 
sonne?" said Mademoiselle de Front^nac, smiling, 
to a young man, almost a boy, who had with the 
utmost devotion remained by the side of herself and 
a very pretty girl her companion. "Why do you 
stay here ? You are not wont to desert the chase. 
What can have happened to the Marquis and the 
rest?" 

The boy looked somewhat sheepish, and replied 
to the latter part of the question only. 
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" I fancy that the boar has broken out, in spite of 
the piqueurSf and that the Marquis has failed to turn 
him. They have probably lost him in the forest." 

"But is not that very dangerous?" said the pretty 
girl. "If they do not know where the boar is, he 
may burst out upon us at any moment." 

The boy looked at her as though much pleased. 

" That is quite true," he said. " It was one reason 
why I stayed." 

Monsieur de Circassonne was not far wrong in his 
opinion. This is what had happened. 

When the Marquis arrived at the cover, very soon 
after sunrise, he found that the boar, imgraciously 
refusing to wait his opponent's convenience, had 
broken cover, and, wounding one of the piqueurs 
who attempted to turn him, had gone down the 
valley. He was described as an unusually fine 
animal, and the dogs were on his tracL 

The course which the boar had taken lay through 
the thick of the forest. It was rugged and imeven, 
and he could be pursued only on foot. After some 
distance had been traversed, the scent was suddenly 
crossed by a large sow, who, as frequently hap- 
pened, apparently with the express purpose of divert- 
ii^g the pursuit from her companion, crossed im- 
mediately in front of the dogs and went crashing 
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down through the coppice to the right. Most of 
the hounds followed her, and the piqueurs, with few 
exceptions, followed the dogs. • The Marquis, how- 
ever, succeeded in calling oflf some of the oldest 
hounds, and, accompanied by two or three piqueurSy 
followed the original chase. Some distance farther 
on, however, the boar had taken to the water, and 
the scent was lost. At the same time the horns 
sounding in the valley to the right showed that the 
deserters had come up with their quarry, and dis- 
tracted the attention of both piqueurs and dogs. 
The former were of opinion that the boar had simply 
crossed the river, and, taking the dogs across, they 
made a cast on the opposite bank, where the dogs 
ran backwards and forwards, baying disconsolately. 
The Marquis, however, believing that the boar had 
followed the course of the stream for at least some 
distance, kept on the left bank, and, forcing his way 
round one or two craggy points, foimd at last the 
spot where the boar, apparently but a few moments 
before, had scrambled up the bank. He sounded 
his horn, but, either from the baying of the dogs or 
the noise and excitement in the valley below, he was 
disregarded, and, pushing aside the branches before 
him, the Marquis found himself at the foot of a 
ravine down which a moimtain torrent wa» ru»hing 
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to join the river below. The bed of the ravine was 
composed of turf overstrewn with craggy rock, and 
on either side rugged clififs, out of the fissures of 
which lofty oaks and chestnuts had grown for cen- 
turies, towered up towards the sky. 

The Marquis waited for a moment, but, hearing 
no reply to his horn, he entered the ravine alone. 

As he did so, the strange shapes which the hanging 
roots and branches of the trees assumed might seem 
to beckon and warn him back; but, on the other 
hand, a thousand happy and pleasing objects spoke 
of life and joy. The sun shone brilliantly through 
the trembling leaves, birds of many colors flitted 
from spray to spray, butterflies and bright insects 
crossed the fretted work of light and shade. The 
chase was evidently before him — why should he 
turn back? 

Some fifty yards up the valley the rocks retreated 
on either side, leaving a wide and open grassy space, 
down which the torrent was rushing and over which 
fragments of basaltic rock, split from the wooded 
cliiBFs above, were strewn. At the summit of this 
grassy slope, standing beneath a bare escarpment 
of basalt, the Marquis saw the boar. 

Its sides and legs were stained with mud and soil, 
but the chase had been very short, and the animal 
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seemed to have turned to bay more out of curiosity 
and interest than from terror or exhaustion. It 
stood snifiSng the air and panting with excitement, 
its hair bristling with anger, its white and polished 
tusks shining in the sun. 

When the Marquis saw the superb creature stand- 
ing above him on the turf, a glow of healthy and 
genuine pleasure passed over his face. He swung 
his horn roimd far out of reach behind his back, and 
drew his long and jewelled knife. The boar and 
he would try this issue alone. 

For some seconds they stood facing each other. 
Then the posture of the Marquis changed inex- 
plicably. He rose to his full height, his gaze was 
fixed as if by fascination upon a long range of low 
rocks above him to the left, and an expression of 
surprise, which did not amoimt to anxiety even, 
came into his face. Then he dropped his knife, 
threw his arms up suddenly over his head, and, fall- 
ing backwards, rolled once over and lay motionless 
upon the imeven turf in an uneasy posture, his hcarl 
lower than the limbs. A puff of white smoke rose 
from the rocks above, and the reverberating echo of 
a hunting-piece struck the rocks ami went on mund- 
ing alternately from side to side down the valley. 

The boar, startled at the shot; and; still more, 
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probably, by the sudden fall of his adversary, crept 
into a thicket, and, while a man might coimt sixty, 
an awful silence fell upon hill and rock and wood. 
The myriad happy creatures that filled the air with 
murmur and with life became invisible and silent, 
and even the rushing torrent ceased to soimd. Then 
a terrible figure, habited in the costume of the chase, 
but trembling in every limb as with a palsy, rose 
from behind the rocks upon the left. With tottering 
and uneven steps, it staggered down the grassy slope, 
and stood beside the fallen man. The Marquis 
opened his eyes, and when he saw this figure, he tried 
to raise himself from the uneasy posture in which 
he had fallen. When he found it was impossible, 
a smile of indescribably serene courtesy formed itself 
upon his face. 

"Ah, Chevalier," he said, speaking slowly and at 
intervals, " that was scarcely fair ! Make my regrets 
to the Marquise. Monsieur Cacotte — will speak to 
you — about — my — will." 

Then, the smile fading from the lips, his head fell 
back into the imeasy posture in which it had lain, 
and the Marquis Jeanne Hyacinth de St. Palaye 
rested in peace upon the blood-stained grass. 




Thomas Bailey Aldrich 



QUITE SO 
By Thohas Bailey Aldbich 



INTRODUCTION 

During the last twenty years many letters of 
dramatic or emotional interest have come to light, 
and more than one bitter discussion has grown like 
a upas tree out of a correspondence indiscreetly 
torn out of privacy and cast upon the mercy of a 
world which loves gossip and smiles complacently 
over the weaknesses of the great. It is doubtful, 
however, if any published letters have caused such 
surprise as those which passed between Mr. Edward 
Delaney and Mr. John Fleming concerning Miss 
Marjorie Daw. That beguiling young woman, laid 
hold on the imaginations of a host of readers, who 
were as prompt to fall in love with her as was Mr. 
Fleming, nursing his broken leg, barricaded behind 
twenty-seven volumes of Balzac against the ap- 
proaches of his valet; and it was a tragic moment 
when they read the fatal words: "There isn't any 
colonial mansion on the other side of the road, there 
297 
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isn't any piazza, there isn't any hammock — there 
isn't any Marjorie Daw !" 

The story was a little masterpiece of its kind, and 
Mr. Aldrich's delicate and deft craftsmanship gave 
it a substance which turned to iridescent fancy at 
the precise moment when reality threatened its gay 
mockery with the challenge of a real emotion. A 
hand less sure would have compromised Marjorie 
with her devoted admirers, and given new point to 
the dull C)micisms concerning the instability of 
woman and the illogical uncertainty of her moods; 
as the story stands, Marjorie breaks no hearts and 
leaves behind her only a gay, midsummer memory 
faintly touched with regret. 

The skill with which Mr. Aldrich works up the 
most scanty material and gives it not only form but 
the illusion of solidity is seen in "Mademoiselle 
Olympe Zabriski," "Two Bites at a Cherry," "Go- 
liath," "His Dying Words." The substance is often 
so slight that, to the mind of the artisan, it seems 
like mere waste material, fit only for a chance para- 
graph in a newspaper. The artist, on the other 
hand, needs only a bit of clay, a ribbon dropped by 
the way, a mask pulled aside for a moment, to sug- 
gest the outline of his little comedy or tragedy. 
Give him a place to put his foot and he will easily 
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climb to the summit and leave the road clear for 
common folk. 

In many of these short stories the matter would 
be negligible if it were not for the manner; but the 
manner happens to be everything. It ha§ the 
strength of thorough construction, the vigor of a per- 
fectly definite idea of what can be done with the 
material, the grace of lucidity, the charm of delicate 
feeling; and it is often brushed by the wing of 
tragedy. One finds in these stories continually the 
confirmation of Schiller's declaration that the artist 
is known quite as much by what he rejects as by 
what be accepts. It seems sometimes as if the 
secret of Mr. Aldrich's art lay in his persistent and 
courageous cutting of the stone down to the intimate 
edge, so to speak, of the figure he sees imprisoned 
there. Modem to the heart as he was, sensitive as 
the most fastidious French writer to the color in 
words, Mr. Aldrich had a Greek's hatred of the 
superfluous and a Greek's love of the clear line, the 
frank and complete expression of structure. He was 
frugal in the use of material, with an artist's dislike 
of prodigality and waste, and his best effects were 
secured by an apparently efifortless simplicity which 
is the ultimate grace of art. Every particle of dust 
was blown away when the work was finished, and 
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no hint of toil survived to break the spell of play 
which story or poem threw over the reader. It was 
well said of him that he always gave the full weight 
of his thought without any weight of expression. 
Many of his short poems are of such buoyancy that 
they seem winged for a long flight. 

The lightness of Mr. Aldrich's touch and the deft- 
ness of his handling of his themes give his wit charm- 
ing spontaneity and his pathos singular purity and 
sincerity. So naturally does he make the transition 
from the sadness of life to its quaint or whimsical 
humor that, like the clouds and sunshine of a sum- 
mer day, they succeed one another as inevitably as 
light and shadow — the contrasts which bring out 
the delicate shadings, the infinite gradations, the 
elusive charm of a life in which joy and sorrow are 
inseparable companions, never long parted, divid- 
ing the riches of the spirit between them. In his 
firm, quiet handling of these diverse experiences, 
which are one at their source, Mr. Aldrich reveals 
the rare qualities of his art r its sensitiveness to the 
fine things of character, its sincere feeling, its deli- 
cate reserves, its purity of tone. In his field he was 
the most perfect artist who has appeared among 
American writers, and he stands secure on an achieve- 
ment of rare and sustained excellence. 



QUITE SO* 



Of course that was not his name. Even in the 
state of Maine, where it is still a custom to maim a 
child for life by christening him Arioch or Shadrach 
or Ephraim, nobody would dream of calling a boy 
"Quite So." It was merely a nickname which we 
gave him in camp; but it stuck to him with such 
burr-like tenacity, and is so inseparable from my 
memory of him, that I do not think I could write 
definitely of John Bladbum if I were to call him 
anything but "Quite So." 

It was one night shortly after the first battle of 
Bull Run. The Army of the Potomac, shattered, 
stunned, and forlorn, was back in its old quarters 
behind the earthworks. The melancholy line of 
ambulances bearing our wounded to Washington 
was not done creeping over Long Bridge; the blue 
smocks and the gray still lay in windrows on the 
field of Manassas; and the gloom that weighed 
down our hearts was like the fog that stretched 

* Copyright 1873, by T. B. Aldrich. 
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along the bosom of the Potomac and enfolded the 
valley of the Shenandoah. A drizzling rain had set 
in at twilight, and, growing bolder with the dark- 
ness, was beating a dismal tattoo on the tent — the 
tent of Mess 6, Company A, — th Regiment, N.Y. 
Volunteers. Our mess, consisting originally of 
eight men, was reduced to four. Little Billy, as 
one of the boys grimly remarked, had concluded to 
remain at Manassas; Corporal Steele we had to 
leave at Fairfax Court-House, shot through the hip ; 
Hunter and Suydam we had said good-by to that 
afternoon. "Tell Johnny Reb," says Hunter, lift- 
ing up the leather side-piece of the ambulance, "that 
I'll be back again as soon as I get a new leg." But 
Suydam said nothing; he only unclosed his eyes 
languidly and smiled farewell to us. 

The four of us who were left alive and imhurt that 
shameful July day sat gloomily smoking our brier- 
wood pipes, thinking our thoughts, and listening to 
the rain pattering against the canvas. That, and the 
occasional whine of a hungry cur, foraging on the 
outskirts of the camp for a stray bone, alone broke 
the silence, save when a vicious drop of rain de- 
tached itself meditatively from the ridge-pole of the 
tent and fell upon the wick of our tallow candle, 
^making it '*CU6S/' as Ned Strong desoibed it. The 
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candle was in the midst of one of its most profane 
fits when Blakely, knocking the ashes from his pipe 
and addressing no one in particular, but giving 
breath, imconsciously as it were, to the result of his 
cogitations, observed that "it was considerable of a 
fizzle." 

"The *on to Richmond' busmess?" 

"Yes." 

"I wonder what they'll do about it over yonder," 
said Curtis, pointing over his right shoulder. By 
"over yonder" he meant the North in general and 
Massachusetts especially. Curtis was a Boston boy, 
and his sense of locality was so strong that, during 
all his wanderings in Virginia, I do not believe there 
was a moment, day or night, when he could not 
have made a bee-line for Faneuil Hall. 

"Do about it?" cried Strong. "They'll make 
about two hundred thousand blue flannel trousers 
and send them along, each pair with a man in it — 
all the short men in the long trousers and all the tall 
men in the short ones," he added, ruefully contem- 
plating his own leg-gear, which scarcely reached to 
his ankles. 

"That's so," said Blakely. "Just now, when I 
was tackling the commissary for an extra candle, I 
saw a crowd of new fellows drawing blankets." 
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"I say there, drop that!" cried Strong. "All 
right, sir, didn't know it was you," he added hastily, 
seeing it was Lieutenant Haines who had thrown 
back the flap of the tent and let in a gust of wind 
and rain that threatened the most serious bronchial 
consequences to our discontented tallow dip. 

"You're to bunk in here," said the lieutenant, 
speaking to some one outside. The some one 
stepped in, and Haines vanished in the darkness. 

When Strong had succeeded in restoring the candle 
to consciousness, the light fell upon a tall, shy-look- 
ing man of about thirty-five, with long, hay-colored 
beard and mustache, upon which the raindrops stood 
in clusters, like the night-dew on patches of cobweb in 
a meadow. It was an honest face, with unworldly 
sort of blue eyes, that looked out from under the 
broad visor of the infantry cap. With a deferential 
glance towards us, the newcomer unstrapped his 
knapsack, spread his blanket over it, and sat down 
unobtrusively. 

"Rather damp night out," remarked Blakely, 
whose strong hand was supposed to be conversa- 
tion. 

"Quite so," replied the stranger, not curtly, but 
pleasantly, and with an air as if he had said all there 
was to be said about it. 
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"Come from the North recently?" inquired 
Blakely, after a pause. 

"Yes." 

"From any place in particular?" 

"Maine." 

"People considerably stirred up down there?" 
continued Blakely, determined not to give up. 

"Quite so." 

Blakely threw a puzzled look over the tent, and, 
seeing Ned Strong on the broad grin, frowned 
severely. Strong instantly assumed an abstracted 
air, and began humming softly, — 

" I wish I was in Dixie." 

"The State of Maine," observed Blakely, with a 
certain defiance of manner not at all necessary in 
discussing a geographical question, "is a pleasant 
State." 

"In summer," suggested the stranger. 

"In summer I mean," returned Blakely with 
animation, thinking he had broken the ice. "Cold 
as blazes in winter, though — isn't it?" 

The new recruit merely nodded. 

Blakely eyed the man homicidally for a moment, 
and then, smiling one of those smiles of simulated 
gayety which the novelists inform us are more 
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tragic than tears, turned upon him with withering 
irony. 

"Trust you left the old folks pretty comfortable?" 

"Dead." 

"The old folks dead!" 

"Quite so." 

Blakely made a sudden dive for his blanket, 
tucked it around him with painful precision, and 
was heard no more. 

Just then the bugle sounded "lights out" — bugle 
answering bugle in far-oflf camps. When our not 
elaborate night toilets were complete, Strong threw 
somebody else's old boot at the candle with in- 
fallible aim, and darkness took possession of the 
tent, Ned, who lay on my left, presently reached 
over to me and whispered, "I say, our friend * quite 
so' is a garrulous old boyl He'll talk himself to 
death some of these odd times, if he isn't careful. 
How he did run on 1" 

The next morning, when I opened my eyes, the 
new member of Mess 6 was sitting on his knapsack, 
combing his blond beard with a horn comb. He 
nodded pleasantly to me, and to each of the boys as 
they woke up, one by one. Blakely did not appear 
disposed to renew the animated conversation of the 
previous night; but while he was gone to make a 
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requisition for what was in pure sarcasm called 
cofiFee, Curtis ventured to ask the man his name. 

"Bladbum, John," was the reply. 

"That's rather an unwieldy name for everyday 
use," put in Strong. "If it wouldn't hurt your feel- 
ings, I'd like to call you Quite; So — for short. Don't 
say no, if you don't like it. Is it agreeable?" 

Bladbum gave a little laugh, all to himself, seem- 
ingly, and was about to say, "Quite so," when he 
caught at the words, blushed like a girl, and nodded 
a simny assent to Strong. From that day imtil the 
end, the sobriquet clung to him. 

The disaster at Bull Run was followed, as the 
reader knows, by a long period of masterly inactiv- 
ity, so far as the Army of the Potomac was con- 
cerned. McDowell, a good soldier, but unlucky, 
retired to Arlington Heights, and McClellan, who 
had distinguished himself in western Virginia, took 
command of the forces in front of Washington, and 
bent his energies to reorganizing the demoralized 
troops. It was a dreary time to the people of the 
North, who looked fatuously from week to week for 
"the fall of Richmond"; and it was a dreary time 
to the denizens of that vast city of tents and forts 
which stretched in a semicircle before the beleaguered 
Capitol — so tedious and soul-wearing a time that 
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the hardships of forced marches and the horrors of 
battle became desirable things to them. 

Roll-call morning and evening, guard duty, dress 
parades, an occasional reconnoissance, dominoes, 
wrestling matches, and such rude games as could be 
carried on in camp made up the sum of our lives. 
The arrival of the mail with letters and papers from 
home was the event of the day. We noticed that 
Bladbum neither wrote nor received any letters. 
When the rest of the boys were scribbling away for 
dear life, with drumheads and knapsacks and 
cracker-boxes for writing-desks, he would sit serenely 
smoking his pipe, but looking out on us through 
rings of smoke with a face expressive of the tenderest 
interest. 

"Look here. Quite So," Strong would say, "the 
mail-bag closes in half an hour. Ain't you going to 
write?" 

"I believe not to-day," Bladbum would reply, as 
if he had written yesterday, or would write to-mor- 
row ; but he never wrote. 

He had become a great favorite with us, and with 
all the officers of the regiment. He talked less than 
any man I ever knew, but there was nothing sinister 
or sullen in his reticence. It was sunshine — 
warmth and brightness, but no voice. Unassuming 
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and modest to the verge of shyness, he impressed 
every one as a man of singular pluck and nerve. 

"Do you know," said Curtis to me one day, 
"that that fellow Quite So is clear grit, and when 
we come to close quarters with our Palmetto breth- 
ren over yonder, he'll do something devilish?" 

"What makes you think so?" 

"Well, nothing quite explainable; the exasperat- 
ing coolness of the man, as much as anything. 
This morning the boys were teasing MufiSn Fan [a 
small mulatto girl who used to bring mufi&ns into 
camp three times a week — at the peril of her life !], 
and Jemmy Blunt of Company K — you know him 
— was rather rough on the girl, when Quite So, 
who had been reading under a tree, shut one finger 
in his book, walked over to where the boys were 
skylarking, and with the smile of a juvenile angel 
on his face lifted Jemmy out of that and set him 
down gently in front of his own tent. There Blunt 
sat speechless, staring at Quite So, who was back 
again imder the tree, pegging away at his little Latin 
grammar." 

That Latin grammar! He always had it about 
him, reading it or turning over its dog's-eared pages 
at odd intervals and in out-of-the-way places. 
Half a dozen times a day he would draw it out from 
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the bosom of his blouse, which had taken the shape 
of the book just over the left breast, look at it as if 
to assure himself it was all right, and then put the 
thing back. At night the volume lay beneath his 
pillow. The first thing in the morning, before he 
was well awake, his hand would go groping instinc- 
tively imder his knapsack in search of it, 

A devastating curiosity seized upon us boys con- 
cerning that Latin grammar, for we had discovered 
the nature of the book. Strong wanted to steal it 
one night, but concluded not to. "In the first 
place," reflected Strong, "I haven't the heart to do 
it, and in the next place I haven't the moral courage. 
Quite So would placidly break every bone in my 
body." And I believe Strong was not far out of 
the way. 

Sometimes I was vexed with myself for allowing 
this tall, simple-hearted country fellow to puzzle me 
so much. And yet, was he a simple-hearted coun- 
try fellow? City bred he certainly was not; but his 
manner, in spite of his awkwardness, had an inde- 
scribable air of refinement. Now and then, too, he 
dropped a word or a phrase that showed his famil- 
iarity with unexpected lines of reading. "The 
other day," said Curtis, with the slightest elevation 
of eyebrow, "he had the cheek to correct my Latin 
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for me." In short, Quite So was a daUy problem to 
the members of Mess 6. Whenever he was absent, 
and Blakely and Curtis and Strong and I got together 
in the tent, we discussed him, evolving various theo- 
ries to explain why he never wrote to anybody and 
why nobody ever wrote to him. Had the man com- 
mitted some terrible crime, and fled to the army to 
hide his guilt ? Blakely suggested that he must have 
murdered "the old folks." What did he mean by 
eternally conning that tattered Latin grammar? 
And was his name Bladbum, anyhow? Even his 
imperturbable amiability became suspicious. And 
then his frightful reticence! If he was the victim 
of any deep grief or crushing calamity, why didn't 
he seem unhappy? What business had he to be 
cheerful ? 

"It's my opinion," said Strong, "that he's a rival 
Wandering Jew; the original Jacobs, you know, 
was a dark fellow." 

Blakely inferred from something Bladbum had 
said, or something he had not said — which was 
more likely — that he had been a schoolmaster at 
some period of his life. 

"Schoolmaster be hanged!" was Strong's com- 
ment. " Can you fancy a schoolmaster going about 
conjugating baby verbs out of a dratted little spelling- 
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book? No, Quite So has evidently been a — a — 
Blest if I can imagine what he's been !" 

Whatever John Bladbum had been, he was a 
lonely man. Whenever I want a type of perfect 
human isolation, I shall think of him, as he was in 
those days, moving remote, self-contained, and alone 
in the midst of two hundred thousand men. 



II 

The Indian summer, with its infinite beauty and 
tenderness, came like a reproach that year to Virginia. 
The foliage, touched here and there with prismatic 
tints, drooped motionless in the golden haze. The 
delicate Virginia creeper was almost minded to put 
forth its scarlet buds again. No wonder the lovely 
phantom — this dusky Southern sister of the pale 
Northern June — lingered not long with us, but, 
filling the once peaceful glens and valleys with her 
pathos, stole away rebukefully before the savage 
enginery of man. 

The preparations that had been going on for 
months in arsenals and foundries at the North were 
nearly completed. For weeks past the air had been 
filled with rumors of an advance; but the rumor of 
to-day refuted the rumor of yesterday, and the 
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Grand Army did not move. Heintzelman's corps 
was constantly folding its tents, like the Arabs, and 
as silently stealing away; but somehow it was 
always in the same place the next morning. One 
day, at last, orders came down for our brigade to 
move. 

"We're going to Richmond, boys!" shouted 
Strong, thrusting his head in at the tent ; and we all 
cheered and waved our caps like mad. You see. 
Big Bethel and Bull Run and Ball's Bluff (the bloody 
B's, as we used to call them) hadn't taught us any 
better sense. 

Rising abruptly from the plateau, to the left of 
our encampment, was a tall hill covered with a 
stunted growth of red oak, persimmon, and chestnut. 
The night before we struck tents I climbed up to the 
crest to take a parting look at a spectacle which 
custom had not been able to rob of its enchantment. 
There, at my feet, and extending miles and miles 
away, lay the camps of the Grand Army, with its 
camp-fires reflected luridly against the sky. Thou- 
sands of lights were twinkling in every direction, 
some nestling in the valley, some like fireflies beat- 
ing their wings and palpitating among the trees, and 
others stretching in parallel lines and curves, like 
the street lamps of a city. Somewhere, far off, a 
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band was playing, at intervals it seemed; and now 
and then, nearer to, a silvery strain from a bugle 
shot sharply up through the night, and seemed to 
lose itself like a rocket among the stars — the patient, 
untroubled stars. Suddenly a hand was laid upon 
my arm. 

"I'd like to say a word to you," said Bladbum. 

With a little start of surprise, I made room for 
him on the fallen tree where I was seated. 

"I mayn't get another chance," he said. "You 
and the boys have been very kind to me, kinder than 
I deserve; but sometimes I've fancied that my not 
saying anything about myself had given you the idea 
that all was not right in my past. I want to say 
that I came down to Virginia with a clean record." 

"We never really doubted it, Bladbum." 

"If I didn't write home," he continued, "it was 
because I hadn't any home, neither kith nor kin. 
When I said the old folks were dead, I said it. Am 
I boring you? If I thought I was — " 

"No, Bladburn. I have often wanted you to 
talk to me about yourself, not from idle curiosity, I 
trust, but because I liked you that rainy night when 
you came to camp, and have gone on liking you ever 
since. This isn't too much to say, when Heaven 
only knows how soon I may be past saying it or you 
listening to it." 
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"That's it," said Bladburn, hurriedly; "that's 
why I want to talk with you. I've a fancy that I 
shan't come out of our first battle." 

The words gave me a queer start, for I had been 
trying several days to throw off a similar presenti- 
ment concerning him — a foolish presentiment that 
grew out of a dream. 

"In case anything of that kind turns up," he con- 
tinued, "I'd like you to have my Latin grammar 
here — you've seen me reading it. You might 
stick it away in a bookcase, for the sake of old times. 
It goes against me to think of it falling into rough 
hands or being kicked about camp and trampled 
under foot." 

He was drumming softly with his fingers on the 
volume in the bosom of his blouse. 

"I didn't intend to speak of this to a Hving soul," 
he went on, motioning me not to answer him; "but 
something took hold of me to-night and made me 
follow you up here. Perhaps if I told you all, you 
would be the more willing to look after the little 
book in case it goes ill with me. When the war 
broke out, I was teaching school down in Maine, in 
the same village where my father was schoolmaster 
before me. The old man when he died left me quite 
alone. I lived pretty much by myself, having no 
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interests outside of the district school, which seemed 
in a manner my personal property. Eight years ago 
last spring a new pupil was brought to the school, a 
slight slip of a girl, with a sad kind of face and quiet 
ways. Perhaps it was because she wasn't very 
strong, and perhaps because she wasn't used over- 
well by those who had charge of her, or perhaps it 
was because my life was lonely, that my heart 
warmed to the child. It all seems like a dream now, 
since that April morning when little Mary stood in 
front of my desk with her pretty eyes looking down 
bashfully and her soft hair falling over her face. 
One day I look up, and six years have gone by — as 
they go by in dreams — and among the scholars is a 
tall girl of sixteen, with serious, womanly eyes which 
I cannot trust myself to look upon. The old life 
has come to an end. The child has become a woman 
and can teach the master now. So help me Heaven, 
I didn't know that I loved her until that day ! 

" Long after the children had gone home I sat in the 
schoolroom with my face resting on my hands. There 
was her desk, the afternoon shadows falling across 
it. It never looked empty and cheerless before. I 
went and stood by the low chair, as I had stood hun- 
dreds of times. On the desk was a pile of books, 
ready to be taken away, and among the rest a small 
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Latin grammar which we had studied together. 
What little despairs and triumphs and happy hours 
were associated with it ! I took it up curiously, as 
if it were some gentle dead thing, and turned over 
the pages, and could hardly see them. Turning 
the pages, idly so, I came to a leaf on which some- 
thing was written with ink, in the familiar girlish 
hand. It was only the words * Dear John,' through 
which she had drawn two hasty pencil lines — I 
wish she hadn't drawn those lines!" added Blad- 
bum, under his breath. 

He was silent for a minute or two, looking off 
towards the camps, where the lights were fading out 
one by one. 

"I had no right to go and love Mary. I was twice 
her age, an awkward, imsocial man, that would have 
blighted her youth. I was as wrong as wrong can 
be. But I never meant to tell her. I locked the 
grammar in my desk and the secret in my heart for 
a year. I couldn't bear to meet her in the village, 
and kept away from every place where she was likely 
to be. Then she came to me, and sat down at my 
feet penitently, just as she used to do when she was 
a child, and asked what she had done to anger me ; 
and then. Heaven forgive me ! I told her all, and 
asked her if she could say with her lips the words 
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she had written, and she nestled in my arms all 
a-trembling like a bird, and said them over and over 
again. 

"When Mary's family heard of our engagement, 
there was trouble. They looked higher for Mary 
than a middle-aged schoolmaster. No blame to 
them. They forbade me the house, her imcles; 
but we met in the village and at the neighbors' 
houses, and I was happy, knowing she loved me. 
Matters were in this state when the war came on. I 
had a strong call to look after the old flag, and I 
hung my head that day when the company raised in 
our village marched by the schoolhouse to the rail- 
road station; but I couldn't tear myself away. 
About this time the minister's son, who had been 
away to college, came to the village. He met Mary 
here and there, and they became great friends. He 
was a likely fellow, near her own age, and it was 
natural they should like one another. Sometimes I 
winced at seeing him made free of the home from 
which I was shut out ; then I would open the gram- 
mar at the leaf where *Dear John' was written up 
in the comer, and my trouble was gone. Mary was 
sorrowful and pale these days, and I think her people 
were worrying her. 

"It was one evening two or three days before we 
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got the news of Bull Run. I had gone down to the 
burying-ground to trim the spruce hedge set round 
the old man's lot, and was just stepping into the 
enclosure, when I heard voices from the opposite 
side. One was Mary's, and the other I knew to be 
young Marston's, the minister's son. I didn't mean 
to listen, but what Mary was saying struck me dumb. 
We must never meet again, she was saying in a wild 
way. We must say good-by here forever — good-by, 
good-byt And I could hear her sobbing. Then, 
presently, she said, hurriedly. No, no; my hand, 
not my lips I Then it seemed he kissed her hands, 
and the two parted, one going towards the parson- 
age, and the other out by the gate near where I 
stood. 

"I don't know how long I stood there, but the 
night-dews had wet me to the bone when I stole out 
of the graveyard and across the road to the school- 
house. I unlocked the door, and took the Latin 
grammar from the desk and hid it in my bosom. 
There was not a soimd or a light anywhere as I 
walked out of the village. And now," said Blad- 
bum, rising suddenly from the tree trunk, "if the 
little book ever falls in your way, won't you see that 
it comes to no harm, for my sake, and for the sake 
of the little woman who was true to me and didn't 
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love me? Wherever she is to-night, God bless 
her!" 

As we descended to camp with our arms resting on 
each other's shoulder, the watch-fires were burning 
low in the valleys and along the hillsides, and as far 
as the eye could reach the silent tents lay bleaching 
in the moonlight. 

Ill 

We imagined that the throwing forward of our 
brigade was the initial movement of a general ad- 
vance of the army; but that, as the reader will 
remember, did not take place until the following 
March. The Confederates had fallen back to Cen- 
treville without firing a shot, and the National 
troops were in possession of Lewinsville, Vienna, 
and Fairfax Court-House. Our new position was 
nearly identical with that which we had occupied 
on the night previous to the battle of Bull Run — on 
the old turnpike road to Manassas, where the 
enemy was supposed to be in great force. 

Their pickets soon became a nuisance to us. 
Hardly a night passed but they fired upon our out- 
posts, so far with no harmful result; but after a 
while it grew to be a serious matter. The Rebels 
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would crawl out on all-fours from the wood into a 
field covered with underbrush, and lie there in the 
dark for hours, waiting for a shot. Then our men 
took to the rifle-pits — pits ten or twelve feet long 
by four or five deep, with the loose earth banked up 
a few inches high on the exposed sides. All the pits 
bore names, more or less felicitous, by which they 
were known to their transient tenants. One was 
called "The Pepper-Box," another "Uncle Sam's 
Well," another "The Reb-Trap," and another, I 
am constrained to say, was named after a not-to- 
be-mentioned tropical locality. Though this rude 
sort of nomenclature predominated, there was no 
lack of softer titles, such as "Fortress Matilda," 
and "Castle Mary," and one had, though unin- 
tentionally, a literary flavor to it, "Blair's Grave," 
which was not popularly considered as reflecting 
unpleasantly on Nat Blair, who had assisted in 
making the excavation. 

Some of the regiment had discovered a field of late 
com in the neighborhood, and used to boil a few 
ears every day, while it lasted, for the boys detailed 
on the night-picket. The corn-cobs were always 
scrupulously preserved and mounted on the para- 
pets of the pits. Whenever a Rebel shot carried 
away one of these barbette guns, there was swearing 
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in that particular trench. Strong, who was very 
sensitive to this kind of disaster, was complaining 
bitteriy one morning because he had lost three 
"pieces" the night before. 

"There's Quite So, now," said Strong, "when a 
Minie-ball comes ping I and knocks one of his guns 
to flinders, he merely smiles, and doesn't at all see 
the degradation of the thing." 

Poor Bladbum! As I watched him day by day 
going about his duties, in his shy, cheery way, with 
a smile for every one and not an extra word for any- 
body, it was hard to believe he was the same man 
who, that night before we broke camp by the Poto- 
mac, had poured out to me the story of his love and 
sorrow in words that burned in my memory. 

While Strong was speaking, Blakely lifted aside 
the flap of the tent and looked in on us. 

"Boyd, Quite So was hurt last night," he said, 
with a white tremor to his lip. 

"What!" 

"Shot on picket." 

"Why, he was in the pit next to mine," cried 
Strong. 

"Badly hurt?" 

"Badly hurt." 

I knew he was; I need not have asked the ques- 
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tion. He never meant to go back to New Eng- 
land! 

Bladbnm was lying on the stretcher in the hos- 
pital tent. The surgeon had knelt down by him, 
and was carefully cutting away the bosom of his 
blouse. The Latin grammar, stained and torn, 
slipped, and fell to the floor. Bladbum gave me a 
quick glance. I picked up the book, and as I 
placed it in his hand, the icy fingers closed softly 
over mine. He was sinking fast. In a few minutes 
the surgeon finished his examination. 

"My poor lad," he blurted out, "it's no use. If 
you've anything to say, say it now, for youVe nearly 
done with this world." 

Then Bladbum lifted his eyes slowly to the sur- 
geon, and the old smile flitted over his face as he 
murmured, 

"Quite so." 




James Lane Allen 



KING SOLOMON OF KENTUCKY 
By James Lane Allen 



INTRODUCTION 

"The middle of a fragrant afternoon of May in 
the green wilderness of Kentucky;" these words, at 
the beginning of the first chapter of "The Choir 
Invisible," mark the hour and place which put a 
backgroimd of rare and opulent beauty behind the 
work of a writer whose imagination, insight, and 
humor are always touched with a certain distinction. 
As Anthony Van Dyck was preeminently the painter 
of gentlemen, Mr. Allen is preeminently the recorder 
in fiction of men and women of sensitive honor, re- 
finement of feeling and habit, detachment from buy- 
ing and selling, gay courage and gallant devotion. 
These gentlefolk are sometimes emigrants and often 
coimtry people ; but the chann of inborn and inbred 
personal dignity, and that delicacy of manner which 
is the subtle language of the soul of civilization, are 
the more conspicuous because they are brought out 
against the simple furnishings of a primitive life. 
The insight, the feeling for fineness of nature, the 
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beautiful regard f ot the sanctity of personality which 
inspires the best manners, and put Mr. Allen's short 
stOTies in a place by themselves, gain a certain hei^t- 
ened charm from the fragrant stretches of wood and 
meadow upon which his readers always look, and 
give him preeminence as a reporter of American 
idealisuL The special and charactertistic fact about 
idealism in this country is its association with the 
lumpiest social conditions and the plainest drcimi- 
stances of life. Abroad one finds it sometimes in 
palaces, oftener in universities, studios, ancient 
homes; it lives with the fortimate and finds expres- 
sion in the arts. In this coimtry, from the begin- 
ning, it has subtly taken on the guise of democracy, 
chosen humble homes, and thriven like a wild flower 
on the edge of the wilderness. Those who know 
America through the newspapers have not foimd it; 
they have not foimd and they will not find the coun- 
try which produced Emerson, Lincoln, Lee, Lanier; 
the coimtry which hides its idealism behind a thou- 
sand practical tasks and cherishes indestructible 
hopes in quiet places, and translates them into char- 
acter and life. 

The author of "King Solomon of Kentucky" 
is an idealist whose work is grounded in reality 
and is the fruit of the historical method. In the 
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Introduction to the revised edition of "A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal" and "Aftermath" one finds these 
significant words: "In so far as literature is con- 
cerned, the same experiences have taught me, and 
have always compelled me, to see human life as set 
in Nature; finding its explanation in soil and sky 
and season: merely one of the wild growths that 
spring up on the surface of the earth amid ten thou- 
sand others. I hold this to be the only true way in 
which to write of Man in fiction, as it is in science. 
I further hold that if a writer is ever to have that 
knowledge of a country which reappears in his work 
as local. color, he must have gathered it in his child- 
hood." The gaining of that knowledge in child- 
hood, when the imagination is as active as the fac- 
ulty of observation, is a cardinal point in his creed : 
"Wring out of the heart of a man the last essence of 
his knowledge of a coimtry, and it will be the scenes 
of boyhood pleasures." If one were dealing with 
the fimdamental aspects of Mr. Allen's work, he 
would perhaps say that artistic feeling and scientific 
temper are very subtly blended in it, and that 
beneath its extraordinary beauty there lies a philos- 
ophy wholly and intensely modem: the vital rela- 
tion of art to soil and race which Herder divined and 
which Taine applied with such searching and illumi- 
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nating power. The titles of two of Mr. Allen's later 
and longer stories reveal his point of view and the 
very definite tendency of his thinking — "The 
Reign of Law" and "The Mettle of the Pastiure." 

Readers of Mr. Allen's short stories come at once 
under the spell of a style which, in diction, con- 
struction, and suggestion, is as individual as it is 
musical, and are often so captivated by the pleasure 
of cadenced and enchanting speech that they over- 
look the significance of these stories in American 
literature. They are striking in the combination of 
the selective genius of an idealist with the accuracy 
and thoroughness of method of a realist; for the 
man of scientific interests is always something of a 
realist. In the stories which make up " Flute and 
Violin," in "A Kentucky Cardinal" and "After- 
math," in "A Summer in Arcady" and in "The 
Reign of Law," the background is sketched with an 
accuracy based on the most thorough observation 
and filled in with the most sensitive feeling for truth. 
That background, fortunately, is one of the most 
opulent in richness of vegetation and splendor of 
sky. The stories are not set accidentally and arbi- 
trarily in the Blue-grass region of Kentucky; they 
are rooted in its soil and penetrated with its radiant 
influences. 
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In like manner the realist has, from careers monot- 
onous, obscure, or even repulsive in outward appear- 
ance, chosen traits, qualities, and experiences which 
are of no condition but belong everywhere to the 
finer soul of humanity. Here, too, there is a touch of 
realism ; but it is a realism of truth to the higher as 
well as the lower facts of life. "King Solomon of 
Kentucky" wears his crown late; but on the court- 
house steps, to be sold to the highest bidder, the in- 
stinct of a gentleman was in the vagrant, and Mr. 
Allen has touched his unpromising hero with that 
divining hand of human sympathy that is the open 
sesame to the nobilities of the human spirit however 
hidden in dress and place. The humor and pathos 
of the story convey an impression so definite and 
faithful that its publication led to a search for the 
grave of "King Solomon," its identification, and the 
placing of a monument over it in the Lexington 
Cemetery. 



KING SOLOMON OF KENTUCKY* 



It had been a year of strange disturbances — a 
desolating drought, a hurly-burly of destructive 
tempests, killing frosts in the tender valleys, mortal 
fevers in the tender homes. Now came tidings that 
all day the wail of m)niads of locusts was heard in 
the green woods of Virginia and Tennessee; now 
that Lake Erie was blocked with ice on the very 
verge of summer, so that in the Niagara new rocks 
and islands showed their startling faces. In the 
Blue-grass region of Kentucky countless caterpillars 
were crawling over the ripening apple orchards and 
leaving the trees as stark as when tossed in the thin 
air of bitter February days. 

Then, flying low and heavily through drought and 
tempest and frost and plague, like the royal presence 
of disaster, that had been but heralded by its mourn- 
ful train, came nearer and nearer the dark angel of 
the pestilence. 

* Copyright, 1891, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 
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M. Xaupi had given a great ball only the night 
before in the dancing-rooms over the confectionery 
of M. Giron — that M. Giron who made the tall 
pyramids of meringues and macaroons for wedding 
suppers, and spun aroimd them a cloud of candied 
webbing as white and misty as the veil of the bride. 
It was the opening cotillon party of the summer. 
The men came in blue cloth coats with brass but- 
tons, bufiE waistcoats, and laced and ruflfled shirts; 
the ladies came in white satins with ethereal silk 
overdresses, embroidered in the figure of a gold 
beetle or an oak leaf of green. The walls of the ball- 
room were painted to represent landscapes of bloom- 
ing orange-trees, set here and there in clustering 
tubs; and the chandeliers and sconces were lighted 
with innumerable wax candles, yellow and green and 
rose. 

Only the day before, also, Clatterbuck had opened 
for the summer a new villa-house, six miles out in 
the country, with a dancing-pavilion in a grove of 
maples and oaks, a pleasure-boat on a sheet of crys- 
tal water, and a cellar stocked with old sherry, 
Sauteme, and ChS^teau Margaux wines, with anisette, 
"Perfect Love," and Guigholet cordials. 

Down on Water Street, near where now stands a 
railway station, Hugh Lonney, urging that the fear 
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of cholera was not the only incentive to cleanliness, 
had just fitted up a sumptuous bath-house, where 
cold and shower baths might be had at twelve and a 
half cents each, or hot ones at three for half a dollar. 

Yes, the summer of 1833 was at hand, and there 
must be new pleasures, new luxxiries; for Lexington 
was the Athens of the West and the Kentucky Bir* 
mingham. 

Old Peter Leuba felt the truth of this, as he stepped 
smiling out of his little music-store on Main Street, 
and, rubbing his hands briskly together, surveyed 
once more his newly arranged windows, in which 
were displayed gold and silver epaulets, bottles of 
Jamaica rum, garden seeds from Philadelphia, 
drums and guitars and harps. Dewees & Grant 
felt it in their drug store on Cheapside, as they sent 
ofif a large order for calomel and superior Macco- 
boy, rappee, and Lancaster snufiE. Blufif little 
Daukins Tegway felt it, as he hurried on the morn- 
ing of that day to the ofiGice of the Observer and Re- 
porter^ and advertised that he would willingly ex- 
change his beautiful assortment of painted muslins 
and Dunstable bonnets for flax and feathers. On 
the threshold he met a florid farmer, who had just 
ofiEered ten dollars' reward for a likely runaway boy 
with a long fresh scar across his face ; and to-morrow 
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the paper would contain one more of those tragical 
little cuts, representing an African slave, scampering 
away at the top of his speed, with a stick swung 
across his shoulder and a bundle dangling down his 
back. In front of Postlethwaite's Tavern, where 
now stands the Phoenix Hotel, a company of idlers, 
leaning back in Windsor chairs and planting their 
feet against the opposite wall on a level with their 
heads, smoked and chewed and yawned, as they dis- 
cussed the administration of Jackson and arranged 
for the coming of Daniel Webster in June, when 
they would give him a great barbecue, and roast in 
his honor a buffalo bull taken from the herd em- 
parked near Ashland. They hailed a passing 
merchant, who, however, would hear nothing of the 
bull, but fell to praising his Rocky Mountain beaver 
and Goose Creek salt; and another, who turned a 
deaf ear to Daniel Webster, and invited them to 
drop in and examine his choice essences of pepper- 
mint, bergamot, and lavender. 

But of all the scenes that might have been ob- 
served in Lexington on that day, the most remark- 
able occurred in front of the old court-house at the 
hour of high noon. On the mellow stroke of the 
clock in the steeple above the sheriff stepped briskly 
forth, closely followed by a man of powerful frame, 
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whom he commanded to station himself on the pave- 
ment several feet off. A crowd of men and boys 
had ahready collected in anticipation, and others 
came quickly up as the clear voice of the sheriflF was 
heard across the open public square and old market- 
place. 

He stood on the topmost of the court-house steps, 
and for a moment looked down on the crowd with 
the usual air of oflScial severity. 

"Gentlemen," he then cried out sharply, "by an 
ordah of the cou't I now offah this man at public sale 
to the highes' biddah. He is able-bodied but lazy, 
without visible property or means of suppoht, an' 
of dissolute habits. He is therefoh adjudged guilty 
of high misdemaneahs, an' is to be sole into labah 
foh a twelvemonth. How much, then, am I offahed 
foh the vagrant? How much am I offahed foh ole 
King SoPmon?" 

Nothing was offered for old King Solomon. The 
spectators formed themselves into a ring aroimd 
the big vagrant and settled down to enjoy the per- 
formance. 

"Staht 'im, somebody." 

Somebody started a laugh, which rippled aroimd 
the circle. 

The sheriff looked on with an expression of imre- 
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laxed severity, but, catching the eye of an acquaint- 
ance on the outskirts, he exchanged a lightning 
wink of secret appreciation. Then he lifted off his 
tight beaver hat, wiped out of his eyes a little shower 
of perspiration which rolled suddenly down from 
above, and warmed a degree to his theme. 

"Come, gentlemen," he said, more suasively, "it's 
too hot to Stan' heah all day. Make me an off ah! 
You all know ole King Sol'mon; don't wait to be 
interduced. How much, then, to staht 'im? Say 
fifty doUahs! Twenty-five! Fifteen! Ten! Why, 
gentlemen! Not ten doUahs? Remembah this is 
the Blue-grass Region of Kentucky — the land of 
Boone an' Kenton, the home of Henry Clay!" he 
added, in an oratorical crescendo. 

"He ain't wuth his victuals," said an oily little 
tavern-keeper, folding his arms restfully over his 
own stomach and cocking up one piggish eye into 
his neighbor's face. "He ain't wuth his 'taters." 

" Buy 'im foh 'is rags !" cried a young law student, 
with a Blackstone imder his arm, to the town rag- 
picker opposite, who was unconsciously ogling the 
vagrant's apparel. , 

" I mighi buy 'im foh his scalp,^^ drawled a farmer, 
who had taken part in all kinds of scalp contests 
and was now known to be busily engaged in collect- 
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ing crow scalps for a match soon to come off between 
two rival coimties. 

'^I think I'll buy 'im foh a hat sign," said a manu- 
facturer of ten-dollar Castor and Rhorum hats. 
This sally drew merry attention to the vagrant's 
hat, and the merchant felt rewarded. 

"You'd bettah say the town ought to buy 'im an' 
put 'im up on top of the cou't-house as a scarecrow 
for the cholera," said some one else. 

"What news of the cholera did the stage-coach 
bring this mohning?" quickly inquired his neighbor 
in his ear; and the two immediately fell into low, 
grave talk, forgot the auction, and turned away. 

"Stop, gentlemen, stopl" cried the sherifiF, who 
had watched the rising tide of good humor, and now 
saw his chance to float in on it with spreading sails. 
"You're runnin' the price in the wrong direction — 
down, not up. The law requires that he be sole to 
the highes' biddah, not the lowes'. As loyal citizens, 
uphole the constitution of the commonwealth of 
Kentucky an' make me an offah; the man is really 
a great bargain. In the first place, he would cos' 
his ownah little or nothin', because, as you see, he 
keeps himself in cigahs an' clo'es; then, his main 
article of diet is whiskey — a supply of which he 
always has on han'. He don't even need a bed, foh 
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you know he sleeps jus' as well on any doohstep; 
noh a chair, foh he prefers to sit roun' on the curb- 
stones. Remembah, too, gentlemen, that ole King 
SoPmon is a Virginian — from the same neighbor- 
hood as Mr. Clay. Remembah that he is well edu- 
cated, that he is an awfid Whig, an' that he has 
smoked mo' of the stumps of Mr. Clay's cigahs than 
any other man in existence. If you don't b'lieve me, 
gentlemen, yondah goes Mr. Clay now; call him 
ovah an' ask 'im foh yo'se'ves." 

He paused, and pointed with his right forefinger 
towards Main Street, along which the spectators, 
with a sudden craning of necks, beheld the familiar 
figure of the passing statesman. 

**But you don't need anybody to tell you these 
fac's, gentlemen," he continued. "You merely need 
to be reminded that ole King Sol'mon is no ohdinary 
man. Mo'ovah, he has a kine heaht; he nevah 
spoke a rough wohd to anybody in this worl', an' 
he is as proud as Tecumseh of his good name an' 
charactah. An', gentlemen," he added, bridling 
with an air of mock gallantry and la5dng a hand on 
his heart, "if anythin' fu'thah is required in the way 
of a puffect encomium, we all know that there isn't 
anothah man among us who cuts as wide a swath 
among the ladies. The'foh, if you have any appre- 
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dation of virtue, any magnanimity of heaht; if j^u 
set a propah valuation upon the descendants of Vir- 
ginia, that mothah of Presidents; if you believe in 
the pure laws of Kentucky as the pioneer bride of 
the Union; if you love America an' love the wori' — 
make me a gen'rous, high-toned offah foh ole King 
SoPmonl'' 

He ended his peroration amid a shout of laughter 
and applause, and, feeling satisfied that it was a 
good time for returning to a more practical treat- 
ment of his subject, proceeded in a sincere tone : — 

"He can easily earn from one to two dollahs a 
day, an' from three to six himdred a yeah< There's 
not anothah white man in town capable of doin' as 
much work. There's not a niggah han' in the hemp 
factories with such muscles an' such a chest. Look 
at 'em ! An', if you don't b'lieve me, step fo'wahd 
2Jidfeel 'em. How much, then, is bid foh 'im?" 

" One doUah !" said the owner of a hemp factory, 
who had walked forward and felt the vagrant's arm, 
laughing, but coloring up also as the eyes of all were 
quickly turned upon him. In those days it was not 
an unheard-of thing for the muscles of a human 
being to be thus examined when being sold into 
servitude to a new master. 

"Thank you!" cried the sheriff, cheerily. "One 
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precinc' heard from! One doUah! I am ofifahed 
one doUah foh ole King SoPmon. One doUah foh 
the king ! Make it a half. One dollar an' a half. 
Make it a half. One dol-dol-dol-doUah !" 

Two medical students, returning from lectures at 
the old Medical Hall, now joined the group, and the 
sheriff explained : — 

"One doUah is bid foh the vagrant ole King 
SoPmon, who is to be sole into labah foh a twelve- 
month. Is there any othah bid? Are you all 
done? One doUah, once — " 

" DoUah and a half," said one of the students, and 
remarked half jestingly under his breath to his 
companion, "I'll buy him on a chance of his dying. 
We'll dissect him." 

"Would you own his body if he shouM die?" 

"If he dies while boimd to me, I'll arrange thcU.^^ 

"One doUah an' a half," resumed the sheriff; 
and falling into the tone of a facile auctioneer he 
rattled on : — 

"One doUah an' a half foh ole Sol'mon — sol, 
sol, sol — do, re, mi, fa, sol — do, re, mi, fa, sol ! 
Why, gentlemen, you can set the king to music !" 

All this time the vagrant had stood in the centre 
of that close ring of jeering and humorous bystand- 
ers — a baffling text from which to have preached a 
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sermon on the infirmities of our imperfect humanity. 
Some years before, perhaps as a master-stroke of 
derision, there had been given to him that title which 
could but heighten the contrast of his personality 
and estate with every suggestion of the ancient sacred 
magnificence; and never had the mockery seemed 
so fine as at this moment, when he was led forth 
into the streets to receive the lowest sentence of the 
law upon his poverty and dissolute idleness. He was 
apparently in the very prime of life — a striking 
figure, for nature at least had truly done some royal 
work on him. Over six feet in height, erect, with 
limbs well shaped and sinewy, with chest and neck 
full of the lines of great power, a large head thickly 
covered with long reddish hair, eyes blue, face beard- 
less, complexion fair but discolored by low passions 
and excesses — such was old King Solomon. He 
wore a stifif, high, black Castor hat of the period, 
with the crown smashed in and the torn rim hanging 
down over one ear; a black cloth coat in the old 
style, ragged and buttonless; a white cotton shirt, 
with the broad collar crumpled, wide open at the 
neck and down his sunburnt bosom; blue jeans 
pantaloons, patched at the seat and the knees; and 
ragged cotton socks that fell down over the tops of 
his dusty shoes, which were open at the heels. 
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In one comer of his sensual mouth rested the stump 
of a cigar. Once during the proceedings he had 
produced another, lighted it, and continued quietly 
smoking. If he took to himself any shame as the 
central figure of this ignoble performance, no one 
knew it. There was something almost royal in his 
unconcern. The humor, the badinage, the open 
contempt, of which he was the public target, fell 
thick and fast upon him, but as harmlessly as would 
balls of pith upon a coat of mail. In truth, there 
was that in his great, lazy, gentle, good-humored 
bulk and bearing which made the gibes seem all 
but despicable. He shuffled from one foot to the 
other as though he foimd it a trial to stand up so 
long, but all the while looking the spectators fxdl 
in the eyes without the least impatience. He suf- 
fered the man of the factory to walk rotmd him and 
push and pinch his muscles as calmly as though he 
had been the show bull at a country fair. Once 
only, when the sheriff had pointed across the street 
at the figure of Mr. Clay, he had looked quickly in 
that direction with a kindling light in his eye and a 
passing flush on his face. For the rest, he seemed 
like a man who has drained his cup of human life 
and has nothing left him but to fill again and drink 
without the least surprise or eagerness. 
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The bidding between the man of the factory and 
the student had gone slowly on. The price had 
reached ten dollars. The heat was intense, the 
sheriflF tired. Then something occurred to revivify 
the scene. Across the market-place and towards 
the steps of the court-house there suddenly came 
trundling along in breathless haste a huge old 
negress, carrying on one arm a large shallow basket 
containing apple crab-lanterns and fresh ginger- 
bread. With a series of half-articulate grunts and 
snorts, she approached the edge of the crowd and 
tried to force her way through. She coaxed, she 
begged, she elbowed and pushed and scolded, now 
laughing, and now with the passion of tears in her 
thick, excited voice. All at once, catching sight of 
the sheriff, she lifted one ponderous brown arm, 
naked to the elbow, and waved her hand to him 
above the heads of those in front. 

"Hole on, marseter! Hole on!" she cried, in a 
tone of humorous entreaty. "Don' knock 'im ofif 
till I come ! Gim me a bid at 'im !" 

The sheriff paused and smiled. The crowd made 
way tumultuously, with broad laughter and comment. 

"Stan' aside theah an' let Aun' Charlotte in!" 

"i\r(72e; you'll see biddinM" 

"Get out of the way foh Aun' Charlotte !" 
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"Up, my free niggah! Hurrah foh Kentucky!" 

A moment more and she stood inside the ring of 
spectators, her basket on the pavement at her feet, 
her hands plumped akimbo into her fathomless sides, 
her head up, and her soft, motherly eyes turned 
eagerly upon the sheriflF. Of the crowd she seemed 
unconscious, and on the vagrant before her she had 
not cast a single glance. 

She was dressed with perfect neatness. A red 
and yellow Madras kerchief was bound about her 
head in a high coil, and another was crossed over the 
bosom of her stiffly starched and smoothly ironed 
blue cottonade dress. Rivulets of perspiration ran 
down over her nose, her temples, and around her 
ears, and disappeared mysteriously in the creases of 
her brown neck. A single drop accidentally himg 
glistening like a diamond on the circlet of one of her 
large brass earrings. 

The sheriff looked at her a moment, smiling, but a 
little disconcerted. The spectacle was unprecedented. 

"What do you want heah. Aim' Charlotte?" he 
asked, kindly. "You can't sell yo' pies an' ginger- 
bread heah." 

"I don' wan^ sell no pies en gingerbread," she 
replied, contemptuously. "I wan' bid on ftiw," 
and she nodded sidewise at the vagrant. 
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"White folks allers sellin* niggahs to wuk fuh 
dem; I gwine buy a white man to wuk fuh me. En 
he gwine t' get a mighty hard mistiss, you heah me I** 

The eyes of the sheriflF twinkled with delight. 

"Ten doUahs is oflFahed foh ole King Sol'mon. 
Is theah any othah bid ? Are you all done ? " 

"'Leben," she said. 

Two young ragamuffins crawled among the legs 
of the crowd up to her basket and filched pies and 
cake beneath her very nose. 

"Twelve!" cried the student, laughing. 

"Thirteen!" she laughed too, but her eyes 
flashed. 

"You are bidding against a niggah" whispered 
the student's companion in his ear. 

"So I am; let's be ofif," answered the other, with 
a hot flush on his proud face. 

Thus the sale was ended, and the crowd variously 
dispersed. In a distant comer of the courtyard the 
ragged urchins were devouring their unexpected 
booty. The old negress drew a red handkerchief 
out of her bosom, untied a knot in a comer of it, 
and coimted out the money to the sheriff. Only she 
and the vagrant were now left on the spot. 

"You have bought me. What do you want me 
to do?" he asked, quietly. 
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"Lohd, honey!" she answered, in a low tone of 
aCFectionate chiding, "I don' wan' you to do nothin^ I 
I wuzn' gwine t' 'low dem white folks to buy you. 
Dey'd wuk you till you dropped dead. You go 
'long en do ez you please." 

She gave a cunning chuckle of triumph in thus 
setting at naught the ends of justice, and, in a voice 
rich and musical with aflFection, she said, as she 
gave him a little push : — 

"You bettah be gittin' out 0' dis blazm* sun. 
G' on home ! I be 'long by-en-by." 

He turned and moved slowly away in the direction 
of Water Street, where she lived; and she, taking 
up her basket, shuflBed across the market-place 
towards Cheapside, muttering to herself the while : — 

"I come mighty nigh gittin' dah too late, foolin' 
'long wid dese pies. Sellin' him 'ca'se he don't 
wuk ! Umph ! If all de men in dis town dat don' 
wuk wuz to be tuk up en sole, d' wouldn' be 
*nough money in de town to buy 'em ! Don' I see 
'em settin' 'roun' dese taverns f'om mohnin' till 
night?" 

She snorted out her indignation and disgust, and, 
sitting down on the sidewalk under a Lombardy 
poplar, uncovered her wares and kept the flies away 
with a locust bough, not discovering, in her alter- 
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nating good and ill humor, that half of them had 
been filched by her old tormentors. 

This was the memorable scene enacted in Lexing- 
ton on that memorable day of the year 1833 — a day 
that passed so briskly. For whoever met and spoke 
together asked the one question: Will the cholera 
come to Lexington? And the answer always gave 
a nervous haste to business — a keener thrill to 
pleasure. It was of the cholera that the negro 
woman heard two sweet passing ladies speak as 
she spread her wares on the sidewalk. They were 
on their way to a little picture gallery just opened 
opposite M. Giron's ball-room, and in one. breath 
she heard them discussing their toilets for the even- 
ing and in the next several portraits by Jouett. 

So the day passed, the night came on, and M. 
Xaupi gave his .brilliant ball. Poor old Xaupi — 
poor little Frenchman ! whirled as a gamin of Paris 
through the mazes of the Revolution, and lately 
come all the way to Lexington to teach the people 
how to dance. Hop about blithely on thy dry legs, 
basking this night in the waxen radiance of man- 
ners and melodies and graces ! Where will be thy 
times and airs to-morrow? Ay, smile and prompt 
away! On and on! Swing comers, ladies and 
gentlemen ! Form the basket ! Hands all aroimd ! 
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While the bows were still darting across the 
strings, out of the low, red east there shot a long, 
tremulous bow of light up towards the zenith. And 
then, could human sight have beheld the invisible, 
it might have seen hovering over the town, over the 
ball-room, over M. Xaupi, the awful presence of the 
plague. 

But, knowing nothing of this, the heated revel- 
lers went home in the chill air of the red and 
safifron dawn. And, knowing nothing of it also, a 
man awakened on the doorstep of a house opposite 
the ball-room, where he had long since fallen asleep. 
His limbs were cramped, and a shiver ran through 
his frame. Staggering to his feet, he made his way 
down to the house of Free Charlotte, mounted to his 
room by means of a stairway opening on the street, 
threw oflF his outer garments, kicked oflF his shoes, 
and, taking a bottle from a closet, pressed it several 
times to his lips with long outward breaths of satis- 
faction. Then, casting his great white bulk upon 
the bed, in a minute more he had sunk into a heavy 
sleep — the usual drunken sleep of old King Solomon. 

He, too, had attended M. Xaupi's ball, in his own 
way and in his proper character, being drawn to 
the place for the pleasure of seeing the fine ladies 
arrive and float in, like large white moths of the 
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summer night; of looking in through the open win- 
dows at the many-colored waxen lights and the 
snowy arms and shoulders; of having blown out 
to him the perfume and the music; not worthy to 
go in, being the lowest of the low, but attending 
from a doorstep of the street opposite — with a 
certain rich passion in his nature for splendor and 
revelry and sensuous beauty. 



n 



About ten o'clock the sunlight entered through 
the shutters and awoke him. He threw one arm up 
over his eyes to intercept the burning rays. As he 
lay outstretched and stripped of grotesque rags, it 
could be better seen in what a mould nature had cast 
his figure. His breast, bare and tanned, was barred 
by full, arching ribs and knotted by crossing muscles; 
and his shirt-sleeve, falling away to the shoulder 
from his bent arm, revealed its crowded muscles in 
the high relief of heroic bronze. For, although he 
had been sold as a vagrant, old King Solomon had 
in earlier years followed the trade of a digger of 
cellars, and the strenuous use of mattock and spade 
had developed every sinew to the utmost. His whole 
person, now half naked and in repose, was full of 
the suggestions of unspent power. Only his face, 
swollen and red, only his eyes, bloodshot and dull, 
bore the impress of wasted vitality. There, all too 
plainly stamped, were the passions long since raging 
and still on fire. 

The sunlight had stirred him to but a low degree 
of consciousness, and some minutes passed before 
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he realized that a stifling, resinous fume impregnated 
the air. He sniflFed it quickly; through the window 
seemed to come the smell of burning tar. He sat 
up on the edge of the bed and vainly tried to clear 
his thoughts. 

The room was a dean but poor habitation — im- 
carpeted, whitewashed, with a piece or two of the 
cheapest furniture, and a row of pegs on one wall, 
where usually hung those tattered coats and panta- 
loons, miscellaneously collected, that were his pur- 
ple and fine linen. He turned his eyes in this direc- 
tion now and noticed that his clothes were missing. 
The old shoes had disappeared from their comer; 
the cigarrstumps, picked up here and there in the 
streets according to* his wont, were gone from the 
mantelpiece. Near the door was a large bundle 
tied up in a sheet. In a state of bewilderment, he 
asked himself what it all meant. Then a sense of 
the silence in the street below possessed him. At 
this hour he was used to hearing noises enough — 
from Hugh Lonney's new bath-house on one side, 
from Harry Sikes's barber-shop on the other. 

A mysterious feeling of terror crept over and helped 
to sober him. How long had he lain asleep? By 
degrees he seemed to remember that two or three 
times he had awakened far enough to drink from 
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the bottle under his pillow, only to sink again into 
heavier stupefaction. By degrees, too, he seemed to 
remember that other things had happened — a 
driving of vehicles this way and that, a hurrying of 
people along the street. He had thought it the 
breaking-up of M. Xaupi's ball. More than once 
had not some one shaken and tried to arouse him? 
Through the wall of Harry Sikes's barber-shop had 
he not heard cries of pain — sobs of distress? 

He staggered to the window, threw open the shut- 
ters, and, kneeling at the sill, looked out. The 
street was deserted. The houses opposite were 
closed. Cats were sleeping in the silent doorways. 
But as he looked up and down he caught sight of 
people hurrying along cross-streets. From a dis- 
tant lumber-yard came the muffled sound of rapid 
hammerings. On the air was the faint roll of vehi- 
cles — the hush and the vague noises of a general 
terrifying commotion. 

In the middle of the street below him a keg was 
burning, and, as he looked, the hoops gave way, 
the tar spread out like a stream of black lava, and 
a cloud of inky smoke and deep-red furious flame 
burst upward through the sagging air. Just beneath 
the window a common cart had been backed close 
up to the door of the house. In it had been thrown 
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a few small articles of furniture, and on the bottom 
bedclothes had been spread out as if for a pallet. 
While he looked, old Charlotte hurried out with a 
pillow. 

He called down to her in a strange, unsteady 
voice : — 

"What is the matter? What are you doing. 
Aunt Charlotte?" 

She uttered a cry, dropped the pillow, and stared 
up at him. Her face looked dry and wrinkled. 

"My God! De choPra's in town! I'm waitin' 
on you! Dress, en come down en fetch de bunle 
by de dooh." And she hurried back into the house. 

But he continued leaning on his folded arms, his 
brain stunned by the shock of the intelligence. 
Suddenly he leaned far out and looked down at the 
closed shutters of the barber-shop. Old Charlotte 
reappeared. 

"Where is Harry Sikes?" he asked. 

"Dead en buried." 

"When did he die?" 

"Yestidd'y evenin'." 

"What day is this?" 

"Sadd'y." 

M. Xaupi's ball had been on Thursday evening. 
That night the cholera had broken out. He had 
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lain in his drunken stupor ever since. Their talk 
had lasted but a minute, but she looked up anxiously 
and urged him. 

"D' ain' no time to was'e, honey! D' ain' no 
time to was'e. I done got dis cyart to tek you 'way 
in, en I be ready to start in a minute. Put yo' clo'es 
on en bring de bun'le wid all yo' yudder things in 
it." 

With incredible activity she climbed into the cart 
and began to roll up the bedclothes. In reality she 
had made up her mind to put him into the cart, and 
the pallet had been made for him to lie and finish 
his drunken sleep on, while she drove him away to 
a place of safety. 

Still he did not move from the window-sill. He 
was thinking of Harry Sikes, who had shaved him 
many a time for nothing. Then he suddenly called 
down to her: — 

"Have many died of the cholera? Are there 
many cases in town?" 

She went on with her preparations and took no 
notice of him. He repeated the question. She got 
down quickly from the cart and began to moimt the 
staircase. He went back to bed, pulled the sheet 
up over him, and propped himself up among the 
pillows. Her soft, heavy footsteps sliured on the 
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stairway as though her strength were failing, and 
as soon as she entered the room she sank into a 
chair, overcome with terror. He looked at her with 
a sudden sense of pity. 

"Don't be frightened," he said, kindly. "It 
might only make it the worse for you." 

"I can' he'p it, honey," she answered, wringing 
her hands and rocking herself to and fro; "de ole 
niggah can' he'p it. If de Lohd jes spah me to git 
out'n dis town wid you! Honey, ain' you able to 
put on yo' clo'es?" 
"You've tied them all up in the sheet." 
"De Lohd he'p de crazy ole niggah !" 
She started up and tugged at the bundle, and laid 
out a suit of his clothes, if things so incongruous 
could be called a suit. 
"Have many people died of the cholera?" 
"Dey been dyin' like sheep ev' since yestidd'y 
mohnin' ! — all day, en all las' night, en dis mohnin' ! 
De man he done lock up de huss, an dey been 
buryin' 'em in cyarts. En de grave-diggah he done 
run away, en hit look like d' ain' nobody to dig de 
graves." 

She bent over the bimdle, tying again the four 
comers of the sheet. Through the window came 
the sound of the quick hammers driving nails. She 
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threw up her arms into the air, and then, seizing 
the bundle, dragged it rapidly to the door. 

"You heah dat? Dey nailin' up cawfins in de 
lumbah-yahd ! Put on yo' clo'es, honey, en come on." 

A resolution had suddenly taken shape in his 
mind. 

" Go on away and save your life. Don't wait for 
me; I'm not going. And good-by. Aunt Charlotte, 
in case I don't see you any more. You've been very 
kind to me — kinder than I deserved. Where have 
you put my mattock and spade?" 

He said this very quietly, and sat up on the edge 
of the bed, his feet hanging down, and his hand 
stretched out towards her. 

"Honey," she explained, coaxingly, from where 
she stood, "can't you sobah up a little en put on 
yo' clo'es? I gwine to tek you 'way to de coimtry. 
You don' wan' no tools. You can' dig no cellahs 
now. De chol'ra's in town en de people's d)dn' like 
sheep." 

"I expect they will need me," he answered. 

She perceived now that he was sober. For an 
instant her own fear was forgotten in an outburst 
of resentment and indignation. 

"Dig graves fuh 'em, when dey put you up on 
the block en sell you same ez you was a niggah! 
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Dig graves fuh 'em, when dey allers callin* you 
names on de street en makin' fun o' you I" 

"They are not to blame. I have brought it on 
myself." 

" But we can' stay heah en die o' de chol'ra !" 

"You mustn't stay. You must go away at once." 

"But if I go, who gwine tek cyah o' you ?" 

"Nobody." 

She came quickly across the room to the bed, fell 
on her knees, clasped his feet to her breast, and looked 
up into his face with an expression of imploring ten- 
derness. Then, with incoherent cries and with sobs 
and tears, she pleaded with him — pleaded for dear 
life; his and her own. 

It was a strange scene. What historian of the 
heart will ever be able to do justice to those peculiar 
ties which bound the heart of the negro in years gone 
by to a race of not always worthy masters? This 
old Virginia nurse had known King Solomon when 
he was a boy playing with her young master, till 
that young master died on the way to Kentucky. 

At the death of her mistress she had become free 
with a little property. By thrift and industry she 
had greatly enlarged this. Years passed, and she 
became the only surviving member of the Virginian 
household, which had emigrated early in the century 
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to the Blue-grass region. The same wave of emi- 
gration had brought in old King Solomon from the 
same neighborhood. As she had risen in life, he 
had sunk. She sat on the sidewalks selling her fruits 
and cakes; he sat on the sidewalks more idle, more 
ragged and dissolute. On no other basis than these 
facts she began to assume a sort of maternal pitying 
care of him, patching his rags, letting him have 
money for his vices, and when, a year or two before, 
he had ceased working almost entirely, giving him a 
room in her house and taking in payment what he 
chose to pay. 

He brushed his hand quickly across his eyes as 
she knelt before him now, clasping his feet to her 
bosom. From coaxing him as an intractable child 
she had, in the old servile fashion, fallen to imploring 
him, with touching forgetfulness of their real rela- 
tions : — 

" O my marseter ! O my marseter Solomon ! Go 
'way en save yo' life, en tek yo' po' ole niggah wid 
you!" 

But his res6lution was formed, and he refused to 
go. A hurried footstep paused beneath the window 
and a loud voice called up. The old nurse got up 
and went to the window, A man was standing by 
the cart at her door. 
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"For God's sake let me have this cart to take my 
wife and little children away to the country ! There 
is not a vehicle to be had in town. I will pay you — '* 
He stopped, seeing the distress on her face. 

"Is he dead?" he asked, for he knew of her care 
of old King Solomon. 

"He will die!" she sobbed. "Tilt de t'ings out 
on de pavement. I gwine t' stay wid 'im en tek 
cyah o' 'im." 



m 



A LITTLE later, dressed once more in grotesque rags 
and canying on his shoulder a rusty mattock and 
a rusty spade, old King Solomon appeared in the 
street below and stood looking up and down it with 
an air of anxious indecision. Then shuffling along 
rapidly to the comer of Mill Street, he tiuned up 
towards Main. 

Here a full sense of the terror came to him. A 
man, hunTing along with his head down, ran full 
against him and cursed him for the delay. 

"Get out of my way, you old beast!" he cried. 
"If the cholera would carry you ofiE, it would be a 
blessing to the town." 

Two or three little children, already orphaned and 
hungry, wandered past, crying and wringing their 
hands. A crowd of negro men with the muscles of 
athletes, some with naked arms, some naked to the 
waist, their eyes dilated, their mouths hanging open, 
sped along in tumultuous disorder. The plague had 
361 
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broken out in the hemp factory and scattered them 
beyond control. 

He grew suddenly faint and sick. His senses 
swam, his heart seemed to cease beating, his tongue 
burned, his throat was dry, his spine like ice. For 
a moment the contagion of deadly fear overcame 
him, and, unable to stand, he reeled to the edge of 
the sidewalk and sat down. 

Before him along the street passed the flying 
people — men on horseback with their wives behind 
and children in front, families in carts and wagons, 
merchants in two-wheeled gigs and sulkies. A huge 
red and yellow stage-coach rolled ponderously by, 
filled within, on top, in front, and behind with a 
company of riotous students of law and of medicine. 
A rapid chorus of voices shouted to him as they 
passed : — 

"Good-by, Solomon!" 

"The cholera'll have you befoah sunset!" 

"Better be diggin' yoah grave, Solomon 1 That'll 
be yoah last cellah." 

"Dig us a big wine cellah undah the Medical Hall 
while we are away." 

"And leave yo' body there 1 We want yo' skele- 
ton." 

"Good-by, old Solomon 1" 
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A wretched carryall passed with a household of 
more wretched women, their tawdry and gay attire, 
their haggard and painted and ghastly faces, looking 
horrible in the blaze of the pitiless sunlight. They, 
too, simpered and hailed him and spent upon him 
their hardened and degraded badinage. Then there 
rolled by a high-swung carriage, with the most 
luxurious of cushions, upholstered with morocco, 
with a coat-of-arms, a driver and a footman in 
livery, and drawn by sparkling, prancing horses. 
Ljdng back on the satin cushions a j&ne gentleman; 
at the window of the carriage two rosy children, 
who pointed their fingers at the vagrant and turned 
and looked into their father's face, so that he leaned 
forward, smiled, leaned back again, and was whirled 
away to a place of safety. 

Thus they passed him, as he sat down on the side- 
walk — even physicians from their patients, pastors 
from their stricken flocks. Why should not he flee ? 
He had no ties, except the faithful affection of an 
old negress. Should he not at least save her life 
by going away, seeing that she would not leave him? 

The orphaned children wandered past again, sob- 
bing more wearily. He called them to him. 

"Why do you not go home? Where is your 
mother?" he asked. 
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"She is dead in the house," they answered; "and 
no one has come to bury her." 

Slowly down the street was coming a short funeral 
train. It passed — a rude cortfege : a common cart, 
in the bottom of which rested a box of plain boards 
containing the body of the old French dancing-mas- 
ter; walking behind it, with a cambric handkerchief 
to his eyes, the old French confectioner; at his side, 
wearing the robes of his oflSce and carrying an um- 
brella to ward off the biuning sim, the beloved 
Bishop Smith; and behind them, two by two and 
with linked arms, perhaps a dozen men most of 
whom had been at the ball. 

No head was lifted or eye turned to notice the 
vagrant seated on the sidewalk. But when the train 
had passed he rose, laid his mattock and spade across 
his shoulder, and, stepping out into the street, fell 
into line at the end of the procession. 

They moved down Short Street to the old burying- 
ground, where the Baptist churchyard is to-day. 
As they entered it, two grave-diggers passed out and 
hurried away. Those before them had fled. They 
had been at work but a few hours. Overcome with 
horror at the sight of the dead arriving more and 
more rapidly, they, too, deserted that post of peril. 
No one was left. Here and there in the church- 
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yard could be seen bodies awaiting interment. Old 
King Solomon stepped quietly forward and, getting 
down into one of the half-finished graves, began to 
dig. 
The vagrant had happened upon an avocation. 



IV 



All summer long, Clatterbuck's dancing-pavilion 
was as silent in its grove of oaks as a temple of the 
DruidSy and his pleasure-boat nestled in its moorings, 
with no hand to feather an oar in the little lake. All 
summer long, no athletic young Kentuckians came 
to bathe their white bodies in Hugh Lonney's new 
bath-house for twelve and a half cents, and no one 
read Daukins Tegway's advertisement that he was 
willing to exchange his Dunstable bonnets for flax 
and feathers. The likely nmaway boy, with a long 
fresh scar across his face, was never foimd, nor the 
buffalo bull roasted for Daniel Webster, and Peter 
Leuba's guitars were never thrummed on any moon- 
lit verandas. Only Dewees & Grant were busy, 
dispensing, not snuff, but calomel. 

Grass grew in the deserted streets. Gardens be- 
came little wildernesses of rank weeds and riotous 
creepers. Aroimd shut window-lattices roses clam- 
bered and shed their perfume into the poisoned air, 
or dropped their faded petals to strew the echoless 
thresholds. In darkened rooms family portraits 
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gazed on sad vacancy or looked helplessly down on 
rigid sheeted forms. 

In the trees of poplar and locust along the streets 
the unmolested birds built and brooded. The oriole 
swung its hempen nest from a bough over the door 
of the spider-tenanted factory, and in front of the 
old Medical Hall the blue jay shot up his angry 
crest and screamed harshly down at the passing 
bier. In a cage hung against the wall of a house 
in a retired street a mocking-bird sung, beat its 
breast against the bars, sung more passionately, 
grew silent, and dropped dead from its perch, never 
knowing that its mistress had long since become a 
clod to its full-throated requiem. 

Famine lurked in the wake of the pestilence. 
Markets were closed. A few shops were kept open 
to furnish necessary supplies. Now and then some 
old negro might have been seen driving a meat- 
wagon in from the country, his nostrils stuflfed with 
white cotton saturated with camphor. Oftener the 
only visible figure in the streets was that of a faithful 
priest going about among his perishing fold, or that 
of the bishop moving hither and thither on his cease- 
less ministrations. 

But over all the ravages of that terrible time there 
towered highest the solitary figure of that powerful 
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grave-digger, who, nerved by the spectacle of the 
common misfortune, by one heroic effort rose for 
the time above the wrecks of his own nature. In the 
thick of the plague, in the very garden spot of the 
pestilence, he ruled like an unterrii&ed king. Through 
days imnaturally chill with gray cloud and drizzling 
rain, or imnaturally hot with the fierce sim and 
suffocating damps that appeared to steam forth from 
subterranean cauldrons, he worked imfaltering, some- 
times with a helper, sometimes with none. There 
were times when, exhausted, he would lie down in the 
half-dug graves and there sleep until able to go on; 
and many a midnight found him under the spectral 
moon, all but hidden by the rank nightshade as he 
bent over to mark out the lines of one of those narrow 
mortal cellars. 



Nature soon smiles upon her own ravages and 
strews our graves with flowers, not as memories, 
but for other flowers when the spring returns. 

It was one cool, brilliant morning late in that 
autumn. The air blew fresh and invigorating, as 
though on the earth there were no corruption, no 
death. Far southward had flown the plague. A 
spectator in the open court-square might have seen 
many signs of life returning to the town. Students 
hurried along, talking eagerly. Merchants met for 
the first time and spoke of the winter trade. An old 
negress, gayly and neatly dressed, came into the 
market-place, and, sitting down on a sidewalk, dis- 
played her yellow and red apples and fragrant gin- 
gerbread. She hummed to herself an old cradle- 
song, and in her soft, motherly black eyes shone a 
mild, happy radiance. A group of yoimg raga- 
muflSns eyed her longingly from a distance. Court 
was to open for the first time since the spring. The 
hour was early, and one by one the lawyers passed 
slowly in. On the steps of the court-house three 
men were standing: Thomas Brown, the sheriff; 
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old Peter Leuba, who had just walked over from his 
music-store on Main Street; and little M. Giron, 
the French confectioner. Each wore mourning on 
his hat, and their voices were low and grave. 

"Gentlemen," the sherifiE was saying, "it was on 
this very spot the day befoah the cholera broke out 
that I sole 'im as a vagrant. An' I did the meanes' 
thing a man can evah do. I hel' 'im up to public 
ridicule foh his weaknesses an' made spoht of 'is 
infirmities. I laughed at 'is povahty an' 'is ole 
clo'es. I delivahed on 'im as complete an oration of 
sarcastic detraction as I could prepare on the spot, 
out of my own meanness an' with the vulgah S3rm- 
pathies of the crowd. Gentlemen, if I only had that 
crowd heah now, an' ole King Sol'mon standin' in 
the midst of it, that I might ask 'im to accept a humble 
public apology, offahed from the heaht of one who 
feels himself imworthy to shake 'is han' ! But, gen- 
tlemen, that crowd will nevah reassemble. Neahly 
ev'ry man of them is dead, an' ole King Sol'mon 
buried them." 

"He buried my friend Adolphe Xaupi," said Fran- 
fois Giron, touching his eyes with his handkerchief. 

"There is a case of my best Jamaica rum for him 
whenever he comes for it," said old Leuba, clearing 
his throat. 
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"But, gentlemen, while we are speakin' of ole 
King Solomon, we ought not to fohget who it is that 
has suppohted 'im. Yondah she sits on the side- 
walk, sellin' 'er apples and gingerbread." 

The three men looked in the direction indicated. 

"Heah comes ole King SoPmon now," exclaimed 
the sheriff. 

Across the open square the vagrant was seen walk- 
ing slowly along with his habitual air of quiet, imob- 
trusive preoccupation. A minute more and he had 
come over and passed into the court-house by a side 
door. 

"Is Mr. Clay to be in court to-day?" 

"He is expected, I think." 

"Then let's go in; there will be a crowd." 

"I don't know; so many are dead." 

They turned and entered and found seats as quietly 
as possible; for a strange and sorrowful hush 
brooded over the court-room. Until the bar as- 
sembled, it had not been realized how many were 
gone. The silence was that of a common overwhelm- 
ing disaster. No one spoke with his neighbor, no 
one observed the vagrant as he entered and made 
his way to a seat on one of the meanest benches, a 
little apart from the others. He had not sat there 
since the day of his indictment for vagrancy. The 
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judge took his seat and, making a great eflFort to 
control himself, passed his eyes slowly over the 
court-room. All at once he caught sight of old King 
Solomon sitting against the wall in an obscure comer; 
and before any one could know what he was doings 
he hurried down and walked up to the vagrant and 
grasped his hand. He tried to speak, but could not. 
Old King Solomon had buried his wife and daugh> 
ter — buried them one clouded midnight, with no 
one present but himself. 

Then the oldest member of the bar started up and 
followed the example; and then the other members, 
rising by a common impulse, filed slowly back and 
one by one wrimg that hard and powerful hand. 
After them came the other persons in the court-room. 
The vagrant, the grave-digger, had risen and stood 
against the wall, at first with a white face and a 
dazed expression, not knowing what it meant ; after- 
wards, when he understood it, his head dropped 
suddenly forward and his tears fell thick and hot 
upon the hands that he could not see. And his were 
not the only tears. Not a man in the long file but 
paid his tribute of emotion as he stepped forward to 
honor that image of sadly eclipsed but still effulgent 
humanity. It was not grief, it was not gratitude, nor 
any sense of making reparation for the past. It was 
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the softening influence of an act of heroism, which 
makes every man feel himself a brother hand in 
hand with every other — such power has a single 
act of moral greatness to reverse the relations of men, 
lifting up one, and bringing all others to do him 
homage. 

It was the coronation scene in the life of old King 
Solomon of Kentucky. 




Owen Wistkr 



THE GAME AND THE NATION 
By Owen Wister 



INTRODUCTION 

Among the younger American writers none has 
secured a more substantial reputation or been more 
judiciously industrious than Mr. Wister. Eight or 
ten volumes bear his name on the title-page, and 
each stands out in clear-cut individuality. There is 
no imcertainty in the character drawing, no vague- 
ness of phrasing, no lagging in the dramatic move- 
ment, no superfluous word; directness, concentra- 
tion, clearness, and unity characterize a style in 
which these elements were almost aggressive at the 
start, but have mellowed in tone and rh)rthm as 
time has gone on. Such work discloses fortimate 
circumstances and thorough training. Mr. Wister 
comes not only of an honorable but of a cultivated 
stock, and if the habits of gifted ancestors descend 
to their successors, Mr. Wister ought to have both 
the dramatic and the literary instinct. Part of his 
childhood was spent in Europe. He went through 
St. Paul's school, where he began his career as a 
writer by contributing to the school paper a narra- 
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tive entitled "Down in a Diving Bell"; and while 
still an undergraduate at Harvard, he touched the 
ultimate goal of the college boy of literary ambi- 
tions and was admitted to the circle of contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly. Music was then his chief 
interest and he went abroad to study composition. 
Affairs at home brought him back the next year, and 
the search for health sent him to Wyoming and 
Arizona, where he became a hunter of big game. 

It was a piece of great good fortune for a boy who 
had been trained in Europe and in the oldest American 
university to take his post-graduate course on the 
plains before the flash-light dramatist and the cow- 
boy novelist had succeeded the lawless but daring 
and virile actors in that pioneer period of the great 
Plains. It was the golden age of the ranchman and 
the cow-pxmcher; and the dashing horsemen, with 
their splendid audacity of costume, had not yet come 
to self-consciousness and become the victims of pub- 
licity and the heroes of the travelling show. It was 
all over in fifteen years; "no journeys, save those 
which memory can take, will bring you to it now," 
writes Mr. Wister in the preface to "The Virginian." 
"The mountains are there, far and shining, and the 
sunlight, and the infinite earth, and the air that 
seems forever the true fountain of youth, — but 
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where is the buflfalo, and the wild antelope, and 
where the horseman with his pasturing thousands? 
... he will never come again. He rides in his 
historic yesterday. You will no more see him 
gallop out of the unchanging silence than you will 
see Columbus on the unchanging sea come sailing 
from Palos with his caravels." 

But Mr. Wister did see him; that was his and our 
good fortime. He lived the life of that horseman, 
and nothing could have been better for a man 
trained in old and conservative schools. In that 
far Western air the fundamental facts of life stood 
out in sharp relief, and elementary truths were 
driven home with scant regard for tradition or con^ 
vention. It was on this trip that Mr. Wister discov- 
ered that " many sorts of Americans live in America," 
and these primitive aspects of life laid vigorous 
hold on his imagination. A course at the Har- 
vard Law School and a brief trial of the practice of 
law in Philadelphia were mere interludes in the 
career which Mr. Wister's temperament and talent 
had marked out for him. The far West, with its 
free, invigorating life, called to him with an insist- 
ence reinforced by his imagination, and within a 
decade he made fifteen trips to the Plains and 
moimtains. 
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The vivid impressions received on these expedi- 
tions began to arrange themselves in his mind and 
to stir his impulse for expression; and the earliest 
records of this contact with the most dramatic and 
picturesque forms of American life appeared in a 
group of stories in various magazines, and, in 1890, 
were gathered into a book under the title "Red 
Men and White." The Indians, settlers, soldiers, 
and cowboys who moved in these tales had a vitality, 
energy, and frank humanity which at once estab- 
lished their authenticity. They were as convincing 
as Mr. Remington's daringly vivacious figures and 
groups. The style was as clear as the moimtain air, 
and demote objects at a great distance stood out 
with perfect distinctness. If the touch of definite- 
ness was at times a little too evident, there was no 
lack of humor or of the sympathy which gathers, 
like the dew whenever the imagination broods over 
a landscape; and there was, above all, a ring of 
fundamental manliness which made it easy to imder- 
stand how the man of European and Eastern edu- 
cation had caught the tone and divined the secret of 
another order of life. "Lin McLean," which ap- 
peared in 1897, predicted the best and probably the 
only lasting story of the great age of the Plains. Un- 
like most tales which deal with men of elemental 
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passions and primitive habits, "The Virginian" is a 
real story, free from exaggeration, from melodrama, 
and from the cheap idealism which makes the semi- 
outlaw a hero. It has thrilling episodes because it 
describes social conditions and an occupation in 
which moments of crisis were incidental to every 
day's work. There is no attempt to convention- 
alize the Virginian in order to make him acceptable 
in good society, nor is there any blinking of his def- 
erence to local and provisional moral standards. 
When it becomes inevitable, he shoots and shoots 
to kill, and is not troubled by remorse. The episode 
of "The Game and the Nation," which is reprinted 
from "The Virginian," is complete in itself and is 
likely to become a classic example of the exaggeration 
which gave the humor of the Plains the amplitude of 
those vast horizons. 

In Mr. Wister the historical sense is strongly 
developed, and by his own definition — "any nar- 
rative which presents faithfully a day and a genera- 
tion is of necessity historical" — his stories are his- 
torical romances in the best sense of a much-abused 
phrase. The far Western talfes will give to future 
readers the most trustworthy and vivid impressions 
of life on the Plains in the romantic period between 
1875 ^^^ 1890; while "Lady Baltimore" is a study 
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of local society so finely touched with delicate in- 
sight, keen observation, and reverence for the 
higher amenities of human intercourse, that it has 
the double interest of beautiful fiction and of sen- 
sitive and vivid social portraiture. 

In a period of' cosmopolitan interests and a vast 
dispersion of energy of feeling over many races and 
countries, there is something tonic in Mr. Wister'a 
Americanism; a quality which penetrates his work and 
gives it a touch of deep emotion. It is the passion 
of a man to whom the ideals of his people are be- 
yond the price of any prosperity. He loves the 
American spirit and temper and hates their cheap 
imitation in social, political, or commercial life. 
He cares equally for the daring and frank-minded 
cowboy and the finely tempered Charlestonian be- 
cause both are real ; he despises the braggart of the 
Plains and the underbred millionnaire because both 
are spurious. It is this combination of the historical 
sense with deep patriotic feeling which, in the " Seven 
Ages of Washington," has made it possible for Mr. 
Wister to breathe the breath of a great, warm, imper- 
fect human soul into a colossal image of public virtue. 
These are no inconsiderable achievements when one 
remembers the integrity of workmanship which gives 
them not only the form but the authority of art. 
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ACT FIRST 

There can be no doubt of this: — 

All Anxerica is divided into two classes, — the 
quality and the equality. The latter will always 
recognize the former when mistaken for it. Both 
will be •with us until our women bear nothing but 
kings. 

It was through the Declaration of Independence 
that we Americans acknowledged the eternal in- 
equality of man. For by it we abolished a cut- 
and-dried aristocracy. We had seen little men 
artificially held up in high places, and great men 
artificially held down in low places, and our own 
justice-loving hearts abhorred this violence to 
human nature. Therefore, we decreed that every 
man should thenceforth have equal liberty to find 
his own level. By this very decree we acknowl- 
edged and gave freedom to true aristocracy, say- 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Macmillan Company. 
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ing, "Let the best man win, whoever he is." Let 
the best man win ! That is America's word. That 
is true democracy. And true democracy and true 
aristocracy are one and the same thing. If any- 
body cannot see this, so much the worse for his 
eyesight. 

The above reflections occurred to me before 
reaching Billings, Montana, some three weeks 
after I had unexpectedly met the Virginian at 
Omaha, Nebraska. I had not known of that 
trust given to him by Judge Henry, which was 
taking him East. I was looking to ride with him 
before long among the clean hills of Simk Creek. 
I supposed he was there. But I came upon him 
one morning in Colonel Cyrus Jones's eating palace. 

Did you know the palace? It stood in Omaha, 
near the trains, and it was ten years old (which is 
middle-aged in Omaha) when I first saw it. It 
was a shell of wood, painted with golden emblems, 
— the steamboat, the eagle, the Yosemite, — and 
a live bear ate gratuities at its entrance. Weather 
permitting, it opened upon the world as a stage 
upon the audience. You sat in Omaha's whole 
sight and dined, while Omaha's dust came and 
settled upon the refreshments. It is gone the way 
of the Indian and the buffalo, for the West is grow- 
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ing old. You should have seen the palace and sat 
there. In front of you passed rainbows of men, — 
Chinese, Indian chiefs, Africans, General Miles, 
younger sons, Austrian nobility, wide females in 
pink. Our continent drained prismatically through 
Omaha once. 

So I was passing that way also, walking for the 
sake of ventilation from a sleeping-car towards 
a bath, when the language of Colonel Cyrus Jones 
came out to me. The actual colonel I had never 
seen before. He stood at the rear of his palace 
in gray flowery mustaches and a Confederate uni- 
form, telling the wishes of his guests to the cook 
through a hole. You always bought meal-tickets 
at once, else you became unwelcome. Guests here 
had foibles at times, and a rapid exit was too easy. 
Therefore I bought a ticket. It was spring and 
summer since I had heard anything like the colonel. 
The Missouri had not yet flowed into New York 
dialect freely, and his vocabulary met me like the 
breeze of the plains. So I went in to be fanned by 
it, and there sat the Virginian at a table, alone. 

His greeting was up to the code of indifference 
proper on the plains; but he presently remarked, 
"Fm right glad to see somebody," which was a 
good deal to say. "Them that comes hyeh," he 
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observed next, "don't eat. They feed." And he 
considered the guests with a sombre attention. 
"D' yu' reckon they find joyful di-gestion in this 
swallo'-an' -get-out trough?'' 

"What are you doing here, then?" said I. 

"Oh, pshaw! When yu' can't have what you 
choose, yu' just choose what you have." And he 
took the bill-of-fare. I began to know that he 
had something on his mind, so I did not trouble 
him further. 

Meanwhile he sat studying the bill-of-fare. 

"Ever heard o' them?" he inquired, shoving me 
the spotted document. 

Most improbable dishes were there, — salmis, 
canapes, suprdmes, — all perfectly spelt and abso- 
lutely transparent. It was the old trick of copy- 
ing some metropolitan menu to catch travellers of 
the third and last dimension of innocence; and 
whenever this is done the food is of the third and 
last dimension of awf ulness, which the cow-puncher 
knew as well as anybody. 

"So they keep that up here still," I said. 

"But what about them?" he repeated. His 
finger was at a special item, Frogs^ legs i la Del- 
monico. "Are they true anywheres?" he asked. 
And I told him, certainly. I also explained to him 
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about Delmonico of New York and about Augustin 
of Philadelphia. 

"There's not a little bit o' use in lyin' to me 
this mawninV' he said, with his engaging smile. 
"I ain't goin' to awdeh anything's laigs." 

"Well, I'll see how he gets out of it," I said, 
remembering the old Texas legend. (The trav- 
eller read the bill-of-fare, you know, and called for 
a vol-au-vent. And the proprietor looked at the 
traveller, and running a pistol into his ear, observed, 
"You'll take hash.") I was thinking of this and 
wondering what would happen to me. So I took 
the step. 

"Wants frogs' legs, does he?" shouted Colonel 
Cyrus Jones. He fixed his eye upon me, and it 
narrowed to a slit. "Too many brain-workers 
breakfasting before yu' came in, professor," said he. 
" Missionary ate the last leg ofiF me just now. Brown 
the wheat!" he conunanded through the hole to 
the cook, for some one had ordered hot cakes* 

"I'll have fried aiggs," said the Virginian. 
"Cooked both sides." 

"White wings!" sang the colonel, through the 
hole. "Let 'em fly up and down." 

"Coffee an' no milk," said the Virginian. 

" Draw one in the dark !" the colonel roared^ 
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"And beefsteak, rare." 

"One slaughter in the pan, and let the blood 
drip!" 

"I should like a glass of water, please," said I. 

The colonel threw me a look of pity. 

"One Missouri and ice for the professor!" he 
said. 

"That fello's a right live man," commented the 
Virginian. But he seemed thoughtful. Presently 
he inquired, "Yu* say he was a foreigner, an' 
learned fancy cookin' to New Yawk?" 

That was this cow-puncher's way. Scarcely ever 
would he let drop a thing new to him until he had 
got from you your whole information about it. So 
I told him the history of Lorenzo Delmonico and 
his pioneer work, as much as I knew, and the 
Southerner listened intently. 

"Mighty inter-estin'," he said — "mighty. He 
could just take little old or'n'ry frawgs, and dandy 
'em up to suit the bloods. Mighty inter-estin'. 
I expaict, though, his cookin' would give an out- 
raiged stomach to a plain-raised man." 

"If you want to follow it up," said I, by way of 
a sudden experiment, "Miss Molly Wood might 
have some book about French dishes." 

But the Virginian did not turn a hair. "I reckon 
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she wouldn't," he answered. "She was raised in 
Vermont. They don't bother overly about their 
eatin' up in Vermont. Hyeh's what Miss Wood 
recommended the las' time I was seein' her," the 
cow-punch6r added, bringing "Kenilworth" from his 
pocket. "Right fine story. That Queen Elizabeth 
must have cert'nly been a competent woman." 

"She was," said I. But talk came to an end 
here. A dusty crew, most evidently from the plains, 
now entered and drifted to a table; and each man 
of them gave the Virginian about a quarter of a 
slouchy nod. His greeting to them was very serene. 
Only, "Kenilworth" went back into his pocket, and 
he breakfasted in silence. Among those who had 
greeted him I now recognized a face. 

"Why, that's the man you played cards with at 
Medicine Bow!" I said. 

"Yes. Trampas. He's got a job at the ranch 
now." The Virginian said no more, but went on 
with his breakfast. 

His appearance was changed. Aged I would 
scarcely say, for this would seem as if he did not 
look young. But I think that the boy was altogether 
gone from his face — the boy whose freak with Steve 
had turned Medicine Bow upside down, whose other 
freak with the babies had outraged Bear Creek, the 
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boy who had loved to jingle his spurs. But man* 
hood had only trained, not broken, his youth. It 
was all there, only obedient to the rein and curb. 

Presently we went together to the railway yard. 

"The Judge is doing a right smart o' blisiness this 
year," he began, very casually indeed, so that I knew 
this was important. Besides bells and coal smoke, 
the smell and crowded sounds of cattle rose in the 
air around us. "Hyeh's our first gather o' beeves on 
the ranch," continued the Virginian. "The whole 
lot's shipped through to Chicago in two sections over 
the Burlington. The Judge is fighting the Elkhom 
road." We passed slowly along the two trains, — 
twenty cars, each car packed with huddled, round* 
eyed, gazing steers. He examined to see if any 
animals were down. "They ain't ate or drank any- 
thing to speak of," he said, while the terrified brutes 
stared at us through their slats. "Not since they 
struck the railroad they've not drank. Yu' might 
suppose they know somehow what they're travellin' 
to Chicago for." And casually, always casually, 
he told me the rest. Judge Henry could not spare 
his foreman away from the second gather of beeves. 
Therefore these two ten-car trains with their double 
crew of cow-boys had been given to the Virginian's 
charge. After Chicago, he was to return by St. 
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Paul over the Northern Pacific; for the Judge had 
wished him to see certain of the road's directors and 
explain to them persuasively how good a thing it 
would be for them to allow especially cheap rates to 
the Sunk Creek outfit henceforth. This was all the 
Virginian told me; and it contained the whole mat- 
ter, to be sure. 

" So you're acting foreman," said I. 
"Why, somebody has to have the say, I reckon." 
"And of course you hated the promotion?" 
"I don't know about promotion," he replied. 
"The boys have been used to seein' me one of 
themselves. Why don't you come along with us 
far as Plattsmouth?" Thus he shifted the sub- 
ject from himself, and called to my notice the loco- 
motives backing up to his cars, and reminded me 
that from Plattsmouth I had the choice of two trains 
returning. But he could not hide or belittle this 
confidence of his employer in him. It was the care 
of several thousand perishable dollars and the con- 
trol of men. It was a compliment. There were 
more steers than men to be responsible for; but none 
of the steers had been suddenly picked from the 
herd and set above his fellows. Moreover, Chicago 
finished up the steers; but the new-made deputy 
foreman had then to lead his six highly xmoccupied 
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brethren away from towns, and back in peace to 
the ranch, or disappoint the Judge, who needed 
their services. These things sometimes go wrong 
in a land where they say you are all bom equal ; and 
that quarter of a nod in Colonel Cyrus Jones's eat- 
ing palace held more equality than any whole nod 
you could see. But the Virginian did not see it, 
there being a time for all things. 

We trundled down the flopping, heavy-eddied 
Missouri to Plattsmouth, and there they backed us 
on to a siding, the Christian Endeavor being ex- 
))ecteil to pass that way. And while the equality 
absorbeil themselves in a deep but harmless game 
of iH^kor by the side of the railway line, the Virginian 
and I sat on the top of a car, contemplating the sandy 
shallows of the Platte. 

*' I should think j-ou'd take a hand," said I. 

•*l\\ker? With them kittens?" One flash of 
the inner man lightened in his eyes and died away, 
and ho t\uishtHl with his gentle diawl, •'When I 
^xlav, \ want it to bo inion^tin\" He took out Sir 
WaUorNik ** Kouih^\\nh** oncx^ more, and turned the 
V\U\uuo \Aor an\l vnvr dvnvlv, without opoiing it 
\\m cauiuxl toll if in 5^wrii ho wandered <m Bear 
Crvvi with tho j^irl \vhN>5^ book it was- Tbe spirit 
wiU fi^^ \v(\c tN^avU aiKl tho though: anodm-, and the 
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body its own way sometimes. "Queen Elizabeth 
would have played a mighty pow'ful game," was his 
next remark. 

"Poker?" said I. 

"Yes, seh. Do you expaict Europe has got any 
queen equal to her at present?" 

I doubted it. 

"Victoria'd get pretty nigh slain sliding chips out 
agaynst Elizabeth. Only mos* prob'ly Victoria 
she'd insist on a half-cent limit. You have read 
this hyeh * Kenilworth ' ? Well, deal Elizabeth ace 
high, an' she could scare Robert Dudley with a full 
house plumb out o' the bettin'." 

I said that I believed she unquestionably could. 

"And," said the Virginian, "if Essex's play got 
next her too near, I reckon she'd have stacked the 
cyards. Say, d' yu' remember Shakespeare's fat 
man?" 

"Falstafif? Oh, yes, indeed." 

"Ain't that grand? Why, he makes men talk 
the way they do in life. I reckon he couldn't get 
printed to-day. It's a right down shame Shake- 
speare couldn't know about poker. He'd have 
had Falstafif playing all day at that Tearsheet out- 
fit. And the Prince would have beat him." 

"The Prince had the brains," said I. 
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oShaiid?" inqmred a slow viMce behind us. I 
}imq)ed round, and there was die Virginian. 

''Mak parent!" scoffed the prompt Sdpio 
"" Ain't TOU heard about them yet?" 

"Them? Was there two?" 

"Two? The blamed thing was sired by a whole 
doggone Dutch syndicate." 

"Why, the piebald son of a gun !" responded the 
Virginian, sweedy. "I got them steers through all 
right," he added to me. "Sorry to see yu' get so 
out o' breath afteh the train. Is your valise sufferin' 
any?" 

"Who's he?" inquired Sdpio, curiously, turning 
to me. 

The Southerner sat with a newspaper on the rear 
platform of a caboose. The caboose stood hitched 
behind a nule or so of freight train, and the train 
was headed west. So here was the deputy foreman, 
his steers delivered in Chicago, his men (I could 
hear them) safe in the caboose, his paper in his lap, 
and his legs dangling at ease over the railing. He 
wore the look of a man for whom things are going 
smooth. And for me the way to Billings was smooth 
now, also. 

"Who's he?" Scipio repeated. 

But from inside the caboose loud laughter and 
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tented spirit?" And before I had any reply to this, 
the Christian Endeavor began to come over the 
bridge. Three instalments crossed the Missouri 
from Pacific Junction, boimd for Pike's Peak, every 
car swathed in bright bunting, and at each window 
a Christian with a handkerchief, joyously shrieking. 
Then the cattle trains got the open signal, and I 
jumped ofiF. 

"Tell the Judge the steers was all right this far," 
said the Virginian. 

That was the last of the deputy foreman for a 
while. 

BETWEEN THE ACTS 

My road to Sunk Creek lay in no straight line. 
By rail I diverged northwest to Fort Meade, and 
thence, after some stay with the kind military 
people, I made my way on a horse. Up here in 
the Black Hills it sluiced rain most intolerably. 
The horse and I enjoyed the coimtry and our- 
selves but little; and when finally I changed from 
the saddle into a stage-coach, I caught a thankful 
expression upon the animal's face, and returned the 
same. 

"Six legs inside this jerky to-night?" said some- 
body, as I climbed the wheel. "Well, we'll give 
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thanks for not havin' ei^t/' he added cheerfully. 
'Xlamp your mind on to that. Shorty." And he 
slapped the shoulder of his nei^bor. Naturally I 
took these two for old companions. But we were all 
total strangers. They told me of the new gpld 
excitement at Rawhide, and supposed it would bring 
up the Northern Pacific; and when I explained the 
millions owed to this road's German bondholders, 
they were of opinion that a German would strike 
it richer at Rawhide. We spoke of all sorts of 
things, and in oiu* silence I gloated on the autumn 
holiday promised me by Judge Henry. His last 
letter had said that an outfit would be starting for 
his ranch from Billings on the seventh, and he 
would have a horse for me. This was the fifth. 
So we six legs in the jerky travelled harmoniously on 
over the rain-gutted road, getting no deeper knowl- 
edge of each other than what om- outsides might 
imply. 

Not that we concealed an)rthing. The man who 
had slapped Shorty introduced himself early. 
" Scipio le Moyne, from Gallipolice, Ohio," he said. 
"The eldest of us always gets called Scipio. It's 
French. But us folks have been white for a him- 
dred years." He was limber and light-muscled, and 
fell skilfully about, evading bruises when the jerky 
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reeled or rose on end. He had a strange, long, 
jocular nose, very wary-looking, and a bleached blue 
eye. Cattle was his business, as a rule, but of late 
he had been "looking around some,*' and Rawhide 
seemed much on his brain. Shorty struck me as 
"looking around" also. He was quite short, in- 
deed, and the jerky hurt him almost every time. 
He was light-haired and mild. Think of a yellow 
dog that is lost, and fancies each newcomer in sight 
is going to turn out his master, and you will have 
Shorty. 

It was the Northern Pacific that surprised us into 
intimacy. We were nearing Medora. We had 
made a last arrangement of our legs. I lay stretched 
in silence, placid in the knowledge it was soon to 
end. So I drowsed. I felt something sudden, and, 
waking, saw Scipio passing through the air. As 
Shorty next shot from the jerky, I beheld smoke and 
the locomotive. The Northern Pacific had changed 
its schedule. A valise is a poor companion for 
catching a train with. There was rutted sand and 
lumpy, knee-high grease wood in our short cut. A 
piece of stray wire sprang from some hole and hung 
caracoling about my ankle. Tin cans spun from my 
stride. But we made a conspicuous race. Two of 
us waved hats, and there was no moment that some 
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one of us was not screeching. It meant twenty-four 
hoiu^ to us. 

Perhaps we failed to catch the train's attention, 
though the theory seems monstrous. As it moved 
ofif in our faces, smooth and easy and insulting, 
Scipio dropped instantly to a walk, and we two 
others outstripped him and came desperately to 
the empty track. There went the train. Even still 
its puffs were the separated puffs of starting, that 
bitten-off, snorty kind, and sweat and our true 
natures broke freely forth. 

I kicked my valise, and then sat on it, dumb. 

Shorty yielded himself up aloud. All his humble 
secrets came out of him. He walked aimlessly 
round, lamenting. He had lost his job, and he 
mentioned the ranch. He had played cards, and 
he mentioned the man. He had sold his horse and 
saddle to catch a friend on this train, and he men- 
tioned what the friend had been going to do for 
him. He told a string of griefs and names to the 
air, as if the air knew. 

Meanwhile Scipio arrived with extreme leisure 
at the rails. He stuck his hands into his pockets 
and his head out at the very small train. His 
bleached blue eyes shut to slits as he watched the 
rear car in its smoke-blur ooze away westward 
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among the mounded bluffs. "Lucky it's out of 
range," I thought. But now Scipio spoke to 
it. 

"Why, you seem to think you've left me be- 
hind," he began easily, in fawning tones. "You're 
too much of a kid to have such thoughts. Age 
some." His next remark grew less wheedling. 
"I wouldn't be a bit proud to meet yu'. Why, if 
I wias seen travellin' with yu', I'd have to explain 
it to my friends ! Think you've got me left, do yu' ? 
Just because yu' ride through this coimtry on a 
rail, do yu' claim yu' can find your way aroxmd? 
I could take yu' out ten yards in the brush and 
lose yu' in ten seconds, you spangle-roofed hobo! 
Leave me behind? you recent blanket-mortgage 
yearlinM You plush-lined, nickel-plated, whistlin' 
wash room, d' yu' figure I can't go east just as soon 
as west? Or I'll stay right here if it suits me, yu' 
dude-inhabited hot-box! Why, yu' coon-bossed 
face-towel — " But from here he rose in flights 
of novelty that appalled and held me spellboimd, 
and which are not for me to say to you. Then 
he came down easily again, and finished with ex- 
pressions of sympathy for it because it could never 
have known a mother. 

"Do you expaict it could show a male parent 
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too much of a kid to have such thoughts. Age 
some." His next remark grew less wheedling. 
"I wouldn't be a bit proud to meet yu'. Why, if 
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pressions of sympathy for it because it could never 
have known a mother. 
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oflEhand?" inquired a slow voice behind us. I 
jumped roimd, and there was the Virginian. 

"Male parent!" scoffed the prompt Scipio 
"Ain't you heard about them yet?" 

" Them ? Was there two ? " 

"Two? The blamed thing was sired by a whole 
doggone Dutch syndicate." 

"Why, the piebald son of a gun !" responded the 
Virginian, sweetly. "I got them steers through all 
right," he added to me. "Sorry to see yu' get so 
out o' breath afteh the train. Is your valise suflFerin' 
any?" 

"Who's he?" inquired Scipio, curiously, tiuning 
to me. 

The Southerner sat with a newspaper on the rear 
platform of a caboose. The caboose stood hitched 
behind a mile or so of freight train, and the train 
was headed west. So here was the deputy foreman, 
his steers delivered in Chicago, his men (I could 
hear them) safe in the caboose, his paper in his lap, 
and his legs dangling at ease over the railing. He 
wore the look of a man for whom things are going 
smooth. And for me the way to Billings was smooth 
now, also. 

"Who's he?" Scipio repeated. 

But from inside the caboose loud laughter and 
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noise broke on us. Some one was reciting "And 
it's my night to howl." 

"We'll all howl when we get to Rawhide," said 
some other one; and they howled now. 

"These hyeh steam cyars," said the Virginian to 
Scipio, "make a man's language mighty nigh as 
speedy as his travel." Of Shorty he took no notice 
whatever — no more than of the manifestations in 
the caboose. 

"So yu' heard me speakin' to the express," said 
Scipio. "Well, I guess, sometimes I — See here," 
he exclaimed, for the Virginian was gravely con- 
sidering him, "I may have talked some, but I walked 
a whole lot. You didn't catch me squandering no 
speed. Soon as — " 

"I noticed," said the Virginian, "thinkin' came 
quicker to yu' than rimnin'." 

I was glad I was not Shorty, to have my measure 
taken merely by my way of missing a train. And 
of course I was sorry that I had kicked my valise. 

"Oh, I could tell yu'd been enjo)dn' us!" said 
Scipio. "Observin' somebody else's scrape alwa)^ 
kind o' rests me too. Maybe you're a philosopher, 
but maybe there's a pair of us drawd in this 
deal." 

Approval now grew plain upon the face of the 
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Virginian. "By your laigs," said he, "you are used 
to the saddle." 

"I'd be called used to it, I expect." 

"By your hands," said the Southerner, again, 
"you ain't roped many steers lately. Been cookin' 
or something?" 

"Say," retorted Scipio, "tell my future some now. 
Draw a conclusion from my mouth." 

"I'm right distressed," answered the gentle 
Southerner, "we've not a drop in the outfit." 

"Oh, drink with me uptown!" cried Scipio. 
"I'm pleased to death with yu'." 

The Virginian glanced where the saloons stood 
just behind the station, and shook his head. 

"Why, it ain't a bit far to whiskey from here!'^ 
urged the other, plaintively. "Step down, now. 
Scipio le Moyne's my name. Yes, you're lookin* 
for my brass ear-rings. But there ain't no ear- 
rings on me. I've been white for a himdred years. 
Step down. I've a forty-dollar thirst." 

"You're certainly white," began the Virginian. 
"But—" 

Here the caboose resumed : — 

"I'm wild, and woolly, and full of fleas; 
I'm hard to curry above the knees; 
I'm a she-wolf from Bitter Creek, and 
It's my night to ho-o-wl — " 
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And as they howled and stamped, the wheels of 
the caboose began to turn gently and to murmur. 

The Virginian rose suddenly. "Will yu' save 
that thirst and take a forty-dollar job?" 

"Missin' trains, profanity, or what?" said Scipio. 

"I'll tell yu' soon as I'm sure." 

At this Scipio looked hard at the Virginian. 
"Why, you're talkin' business!" said he, and 
leaped on the caboose, where I was already. "I 
was thinkin' of Rawhide," he added, "but I ain't 
any more." 

"Well, good luck!" said Shorty, on the track 
behind us. 

"Oh, say!" said Scipio, "he wanted to go on 
that train, just like me." 

"Get on," called the Virginian. "But as to get- 
ting a job,, he ain't just like you." So Shorty came, 
like a lost dog when you whistle to him. 

Our wheels clucked over the main-line switch. 
A train-hand threw it shut after us, jumped aboard, 
and returned forward over the roofs. Inside the 
caboose they had reached the third howling of the 
she-wolf. 

"Friends of youm?" said Scipio. 

'My outfit/' drawled the Virginian. 

Jravel outside?" inquired Scipio. 
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"It's lonesome in there," returned the deputy 
foreman. And here one of them came out, slam- 
mmg the door. 

"Hell!" he said, at sight of the distant town. 
Then, truculently, to the Virginian, "I told you I 
was going to get a bottle here." 

"Have your bottle, then," said the deputy fore- 
man, and kicked him oflF into Dakota. (It was not 
North Dakota yet; they had not divided it.) The 
Virginian had aimed his pistol at about the same 
time with his boot. Therefore the man sat in 
Dakota quietly, watching us go away into Mon- 
tana, and ofifering no objections. Just before he 
became too small to make out, we saw him rise and 
remove himself back towards the saloons. 

ACT SECOND 

"That is the only step I have had to take this 
whole trip," said the Virginian. He bolstered his 
pistol with a jerk. "I have been fearing he would 
force it on me." And he looked at empty, reced- 
ing Dakota with disgust. "So nyeh back home!" 
he muttered. 

"Known your friend long?" whispered Scipio 
to me. 
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"Fairly," I answered. 

Scipio's bleached eyes brightened with admi- 
ration as he. considered the Southerner's back. 
"Well," he stated judicially, "start awful early 
when yu' go to fool with him, or he'll make you 
feel onpimctual." 

"I expaict I've had them almost all of three 
thousand miles," said the Virginian, tilting his 
head toward the noise in the caboose. "And 
I've strove to deliver them back as I received them. 
The whole lot. And I would have. But he has 
spoiled my hopes." The deputy foreman looked 
again at Dakota. "It's a disappointment," he 
added. "You may know what I mean." 

I had known a little, but not to the very deep, 
of the man's pride and purpose in this trust. Scipio 
gave him sympathy. "There must be quite a 
balance of 'em left with yu' yet," said Scipio, cheer- 
ingly. 

"I had the boys plumb contented," pursued the 
deputy foreman, hurt into open talk of himself. 
"Away along as far as Saynt Paul I had them 
reconciled to my authority. Then this news about 
gold had to strike us." 

"And they're a-dreamin' nuggets and Parisian 
bowleyvards," suggested Scipio. 
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The Virginian smiled gratefully at him. 

"Fortime is shinin' bright and blindin' to their 
delicate young eyes," he said, regaining his usual 
self. 

We all listened a moment to the rejoicings within. 

"Energetic, ain't they?" said the Southerner. 
"But none of 'em was whelped savage enough to 
sing himself bloodthirsty. And though they're 
strainin' mighty earnest not to be tame, they're 
goin' back to Simk Creek with me accordin' to the 
Judge's awdehs. Never a calf of them will desert 
to Rawhide, for all their dangerousness ; nor I ain't 
goin' to have any fuss over it. Only one is left now 
that don't sing. Maybe I will have to make some 
arrangements about him. The man I have parted 
with," he said, with another glance at Dakota, "was 
pur cook, and I will ask yu' to replace him. Colonel." 

Scipio gaped wide. "Colonel! Say!" He 
stared at the Virginian. "Did I meet yu' at the 
palace?" 

"Not exackly meet," replied the Southerner. 
"I was praisent one mawnin' las' month when this 
gentleman awdehed frawgs' laigs." 

"Sakes and saints, but that was a mean posi- 
tion!" burst out Scipio. "I had to tell all comers 
anything all day. Stand up and jump language 
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hot oflE my brain at 'em. And the pay don't near 
compensate for the dram on the system. I don't 
care how good a man is, you let him keep a-tap- 
pin' his presence of mind right along, without 
takin' a lay-off, and you'll have him sick. Yes, 
sir. You'll hit his nerves. So I told them they 
could hire some fresh man, for I was goin' back 
to pimch cattle or fight Indians, or take a rest 
somehow, for I didn't propose to get jaded, and 
me only twenty-five years old. There ain't no 
regular Colonel Cyrus Jones any more, yu' know. 
He met a Cheyenne telegraph pole in seventy-four, 
and was buried. But his palace was doin' big 
business, and he had been a kind of attraction, and 
so they always keep a live bear outside, and some 
poor fello', fixed up like the Colonel used to be, 
inside. And it's a turruble mean position. Course 
I'll cook for yu'. Yu've a dandy memory for faces !" 

"I wasn't right convinced till I kicked him ofif 
and you gave that shut to your eyes again," said the 
Virginian. 

Once more the door opened. A man with slim 
black eyebrows, slim black mustache, and a black 
shirt tied with a white handkerchief was looking 
steadily from one to the other of us. 

"Good day!" he remarked generally and with- 
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out enthusiasm; and to the Vu-ginian, "Whereas 
SchoflFner?'' 

"I expaict he'll have got his bottle by now, 
Trampas." 

Trampas looked from one to the other of us again. 
"Didn't he say he was coming back?" 

"He reminded me he was going for a bottle, and 
afteh that he didn't wait to say a thing." 

Trampas looked at the platform and the railing 
and the steps. "He told me he was coming back,'* 
he insisted. 

"I don't reckon he has come, not without he 
dumb up ahaid somewhere. An' I mus' say, when 
he got oflF he didn't look like a man does when he has 
the intention o' returnin'." 

At this Scipio coughed, and pared his nails at- 
tentively. We had already been avoiding each 
other's eye. Shorty did not coimt. Since he got 
aboard, his meek seat had been the bottom step. 

The thoughts of Trampas seemed to be in diffi- 
culty. "How long's this train been started?" he 
demanded. 

"This hyeh train?" The Virginian consulted 
his watch. "Why, it's been fanning it a right smart 
little while," said he, laying no stress upon his 
indolent syllables. 
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"Huh!" went Trampas. He gave the rest of 
us a final unlovely scrutiny. "It seems to have 
become a passenger train," he said. And he re- 
turned abruptly inside the caboose. 

"Is he the member who don't sing?" asked 
Scipio. 

"That's the specimen," replied the Southerner. 

"He don't seem musical in the face," said Scipio. 

"Pshaw!" returned the Virginian. "Why, you 
surely ain't the man to mind ugly mugs when 
they're hollow!" 

The noise inside had dropped quickly to stillness. 
You could scarcely catch the soimd of talk. Our 
caboose was clicking comfortably westward, rail 
after rail, mile upon mile, while night was beginning 
to rise from earth into the clouded sky. 

"I wonder if they have sent a search party for- 
ward to himt Schofifner?" said the Virginian. "I 
think I'll maybe join their meeting." He opened 
the door upon them. " Kind o' dark hyeh, ain't it ?" 
said he. And lighting the lantern, he shut us out. 

"What do yu' think?" said Scipio to me. . "Will 
he take them to Sunk Creek?" 

"He evidently thinks he will," said I. "He says 
he will, and he has the courage of his convictions." 

"That ain't near enough courage to have!" 
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society and lived in their own caboose. A chill 
wind with wet in it came blowing from the invisible 
draws, and brought the feel of the distant moimtains. 

"That's Montana!" said Scipio, snuffing. "I 
am glad to have it inside my lungs again." 

"Ain't yu' getting cool out there?" said the 
Virginian's voice. "Plenty room inside." 

Perhaps he had expected us to follow him; or 
perhaps he had meant us to delay long enough not 
to seem like a reenforcement. "These gentlemen 
missed the express at Medora," he observed to his 
men, simply. 

What they took us for upon our entrance I can- 
not say, or what they believed. The atmosphere 
of the caboose was charged with voiceless currents 
of thought. By way of a friendly beginning to 
the three hundred miles of caboose we were now 
to share so intimately, I recalled myself to them. I 
trusted no more of the Christian Endeavor had de- 
layed them. "I am so lucky to have caught you 
again," I finished. "I was afraid my last chance 
of reaching the Judge's had gone." 

Thus I said a number of things designed to be 
agreeable, but they met my small talk with the 
smallest talk you can have. "Yes," for instance, 
and "Pretty well, I guess," and grave strikings of 
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matches and thoughtful looks at the floor. I sup- 
pose we had made twenty miles to the impertiu-b- 
able clicking of the caboose when one at length 
asked his neighbor had he ever seen New York. 

"No," said the other. "Flooded with dudes, 
am'tit?" 

" Swimmin'," said the first. 

"Leakin'j too," said a third. 

"Well, my gracious !" said a fourth, and beat his 
knee in private delight. None of them ever looked 
at me. For some reason I felt exceedingly ill at ease. 

" Good clothes in New York," said the third. 

"Rich food," said the first. 

"Fresh eggs, too," said the third. 

"Well, my gracious!" said the fourth, beating 
his knee. 

"Why, yes," observed the Virginian, unexpect- 
edly; "they tell me that aiggs there ain't liable to 
be so rotten as yu'U strike 'em in this country." 

None of them had a reply for this, and New 
York was abandoned. For some reason I felt much 
better. 

It was a new line they adopted next, led off by 
Trampas. 

"Going to the excitement?" he inquired, select- 
ing Shorty. 
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"Excitement?" said Shorty, looking up. 

"Going to Rawhide?" Trampas repeated. And 
all watched Shorty. 

"Why, Pm all adrift missin' that express," said 
Shorty. 

"Maybe I can give you employment," suggested 
the Virginian. "I am taking an outfit across the 
basin." 

"You'll find most folks going to Rawhide, if 
you're looking for company," pursued Trampas, 
fishing for a recruit. 

"How about Rawhide, anyway?" said Scipio, 
skilfully deflecting this missionary work. "Are 
they taking much mineral out? Have yu' seen 
any of the rock?" 

"Rock?" broke in the enthusiast who had beaten 
his knee. "There!" And he brought some from 
his pocket. 

"You're alwa)rs showing your rock," said Tram- 
pas, sulkily; for Scipio now held the conversa- 
tion, and Shorty returned safely to his dozing. 

"H'm!" went Scipio at the rock. He turned 
it back and forth in his hand, looking it over; he 
chucked and caught it slightingly in the air, and 
handed it back. "Porphyry, I see." That was 
his only word about it. He said it cheerily. He 
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left no room for discussion. You could not danm 
a thing worse. "Ever been in Santa Rita?" pur- 
sued Scipio, while the enthusiast slowly pushed 
his rock back into his pocket. "That's down in 
New Mexico. Ever been to Globe, Arizona?" 
And Scipio talked away about the mines he had 
known. There was no getting at Shorty any more 
that evening. Trampas was foiled of his fish, or 
of learning how the fish's heart lay. And by morn- 
ing Shorty had been carefully instructed to change 
his mind about once an hour. This is apt to dis- 
courage all but very superior missionaries. And I 
too escaped for the rest of this night. At Glendive 
we had a dim supper, and I bought some blankets; 
and after that it was late, and sleep occupied the 
attention of us all. 

We lay along the shelves of the caboose, a peace- 
ful sight I should think, in that smoothly trundling 
cradle. I slept almost immediately, so tired that 
not even our stops or anything else waked me, save 
once, when the air I was breathing grew suddenly 
pure, and I roused. Sitting in the door was the 
lonely figure of the Virginian. He leaned in silent 
contemplation of the occasional moon, and beneath 
it the Yellowstone's swift ripples. On the caboose 
shelves the others slept sound and still, each stretched 
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or coiled as he had first put himself. They were 
not untrustworthy to look at, it seemed to me — 
except Trampas. You would have said the rest of 
that young humanity was average rough male blood, 
merely needing to be told the proper things at the 
right time; and one big bimchy stocking of the 
enthusiast stuck out of his blanket, solemn and 
innocent, and I laughed at it. There was a light 
soimd by the door, and I foimd the Virginian's eye 
on me. Finding who it was, he nodded and mo- 
tioned with his hand to go to sleep. And this I 
did with him in my sight, still leaning in the open 
door, through which came the interrupted moon 
and the swimming reaches of the Yellowstone. 

LAST ACT 

It has happened to you, has it not, to wake in 
the morning and wonder for a while where on 
earth you are? Thus I came half to life in the 
caboose, hearing voices, but not the actual words 
at first. 

But presently, "Hathaway!" said some one more 
clearly. " Portland 1 291 ! " 

This made no .special stir in my intelligence, 
and I drowsed oflF again to the pleasant rhythm 
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of the wheels. The little shock of stopping next 
brought me to, somewhat, with the voices still 
round me; and when we were again in motion, I 
heard: "Rosebud! Portland 1279!" These fig- 
ures jarred me awake, and I said, "It was 1291 
before," and sat up in my blankets. 

The greeting they vouchsafed and the sight 
of them clustering expressionless in the caboose 
brought last evening's uncomfortable memory back 
to me. Our next stop revealed how things were 
going to-day. 

"Forsythe," one of them read on the station. 
"Portland 1266." 

They were counting the lessening distance west- 
ward. This was the undercurrent of war. It 
broke on me as I procured fresh water at Forsythe 
and made some toilet in their stolid presence. We 
were drawing nearer the Rawhide station — the 
point, I mean, where you left the railway for the 
new mines. Now Rawhide station lay this side 
of Billings. The broad path of desertion would 
open ready for their feet when the narrow path to 
duty and Sunk Creek was still some fifty miles 
more to wait. Here was Trampas's great strength; 
he need make no move meanwhile, but lie low for 
the immediate temptation to front and waylay 
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them and win his battle over the deputy foreman. 
But the Virginian seemed to find nothing save en- 
joyment in this simny September morning, and ate 
his breakfast at Forsythe serenely. 

That meal done and that station gone, our ca- 
boose took up again its easy trundle by the banks 
of the Yellowstone. The mutineers sat for a 
while digesting in idleness. 

"What's your scar?" inquired one at length, 
inspecting casually the neck of his neighbor. 

"Foolishness," the other answered. 

"Youm?" 

"Mine." 

"Well, I don't know but I prefer to have my- 
self to thank for a thing," said the first. 

"I was displaying myself," continued the sec- 
ond. "One day last summer it was. We come 
on a big snake by Torrey Creek corral. The 
boys got betting pretty lively that I dassent make 
my word good as to dealing with him, so I loped 
my cayuse full tilt by Mr. Snake, and swimg down 
and catched him up by the tail from the groimd, 
and cracked him same as a whip, and snapped his 
head off. You've saw it done?" he said to the 
audience. 

The audience nodded wearily. 
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'^But the loose head flew agin me, and the fangs 
caught. I was pretty sick for a while.'^ 

"It don't pay to be clumsy," said the first man. 
"If you'd snapped the snake away from yu' instead 
of toward yu', its head would have whirled o£f into 
the brush, same as they do with me." 

"How like a knife-cut your scar looks!" said I. 

"Don't it?" said the snake-snapper. "There's 
many that gets fooled by it." 

"An antelope knows a snake is his enemy," said 
another to me. "Ever seen a buck circling roimd 
and round a rattler?" 

"I have always wanted to see that," said I, 
heartily. For this I knew to be a respectable piece 
of truth. 

"It's worth seeing," the man went on. "After 
the buck gets close in, he gives an almighty jump 
up in the air, and down comes his four hoofs in a 
bimch right on top of Mr. Snake. Cuts him all 
to hash. Now you tell me how the buck knows 
that." 

Of course I could not tell him. And again we 
sat in silence for a while — friendKer silence, I 
thought. 

"A skunk'U kill yu' worse than a snake bite," 
said another, presently. "No, I don't mean that 
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way," he added. For I had smiled. "There is 
a brown skunk down in Arkansaw. Kind of 
prairie-dog brown. Littler than our variety, he is. 
And he is mad the whole year round, same as a dog 
gets. Only the dog has a spell and dies; but this 
here Arkansaw skunk is mad right along, and it 
don't seem to interfere with his business in other 
respects. Well, suppose you're camping out, and 
suppose it's a hot night, or you're in a hurry, and 
you've made camp late, or anyway you haven't got 
inside any tent, but you have just bedded down in 
the open. Skunk comes travelling along and walks 
on your blankets. You're warm. He likes that, 
same as a cat does. And he tramps with pleasure 
and comfort, same as a cat. And you move. You 
get bit, that's all. And you die of hydrophobia. 
Ask anybody." 

"Most extraordinary!" said I. "But did you 
ever see a person die from this?" 

"No, sir. Never happened to. My cousin at 
Bald Knob did." 

"Died?" 

"No, sir. Saw a man." 

"But how do you know they're not sick skunks?" 

"No, sir! They're well skunks. Well as any- 
thing. You'll not meet skunks in any state of 
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the Union more robust than them in Arkansaw. 
And thick." 

"That's awful true," sighed another. "I have 
buried hundreds of dollars' worth of clothes in 
Arkansaw." 

"Why didn't yu' travel in a sponge bag?" in- 
quired Scipio. And this brought a slight silence. 

"Speakin' of bites," spoke up a new man, "how's 
that?" He held up his thumb. 

" My ! " breathed Scipio. " Must have been a lion." 

The man wore a woimded look. "I was himtin' 
owl eggs for a botanist from Boston," he explained 
to me. 

"Chiropodist, weren't he?" said Scipio. "Or 
maybe a sonnabulator?" 

"No, honest," protested the man with the thumb; 
so that I was sorry for him, and begged him to go 
on. 

"I'll listen to you," I assured him. And I 
wondered why this politeness of mine should throw 
one or two of them into stifled mirth. Scipio, on 
the other hand, gave me a disgusted look and sat 
back sullenly for a moment, and then took himself 
out on the platform, where the Virginian was loung- 
ing. 

"The young feller wore knee-pants and ever so 
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thick spectacles with a half-moon cut in 'em," re- 
sumed the narrator, "and he carried a tin box 
strimg to a strap I took for his lunch till it flew 
open on him and a horn toad hustled out. Then 
I was sure he was a botanist — or whatever )ru' say 
they're called. Well, he would have owl eggs — 
them little prairie-owl that some claim can turn 
their head clean around and keep a-watchin' yu', 
only that's nonsense. We was ridin' through that 
prairie-dog town, used to be on the flat just after yu' 
crossed the south fork of Powder River on the Buf- 
falo trail, and I said I'd dig an owl nest out for him 
if he was willin' to camp till I'd dug it. I wanted 
to know about them owls some myself — if they 
did live with the dogs and snakes, yu' know," he 
broke off, appealing to me. 

"Oh, yes," I told him eagerly. 

"So while the botanist went glarin' around the 
town with his glasses to see if he could spot a prairie- 
dog and an owl usin' the same hole, I was diggin' in 
a hole I'd seen an owl run down. And that's what 
I got." He held up his thumb again. 

"The snake!" I exclaimed. 

"Yes, sir. Mr. Rattler was keepin' house that 
day. Took me right there. I hauled him out of 
the hole hangin' to me. Eight rattles." 
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"What's the matter?" said I to Scipio. 

" Oh, I don't mind if he don't," Scipio answered. 
"Couldn't yu' see? I tried to head 'em off from 
yu' all I knew, but yu' just ran in among 'em your- 
self. Couldn't yu' see? Kep' hinderin' and spoilin' 
me with askin' those urgent questions of youm — 
why, I had to let )ru' go your way! Why, that 
wasn't the ordinary play with the ordinary tender- 
foot they treated you to ! You ain't a common ten- 
derfoot this trip. You're the foreman's friend. 
They've hit him through you. That's the way they 
count it. It's made them encouraged. Can't yu* 
see?" 

Scipio stated it plainly. And as we ran by 
the next station, "Howard!" they harshly yelled. 
"Portland 1256!" 

We had been passing gangs of workmen on the 
track. And at that last, yell the Virginian rose. 
"I reckon I'll join the meeting again," he said. 
"This filling and repairing looks like the washout 
might have beien true." 

"Washout?" said Scipio. 

" Big Horn bridge, they say — four days ago." 

"Then I wish it came this side Rawhide station." 

"Do )ru'?" drawled the Virginian. And smiling 
at Scipio, he lounged in through the open door. 
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"He beats me," said Scipio, shaking his head. 
"His trail is turruble hard to anticipate." 

We listened. 

"Work bein' done on the road, I see," the Vir- 
ginian was saying, very friendly and conversational. 

"We see it too," said the voice of Trampas. 

"Seem to be easin' their grades some." 

"Roads do." 

"Cheaper to build 'em the way they want 'em 
at the start, a man would think," suggested the 
Virginian, most friendly. "There go some more 
I-talians." 

"They're Chinese," said Trampas. 

"That's so," acknowledged the Virginian, with 
a laugh. 

"What's he monkeyin' at now?" muttered Scipio. 

"Without cheap foreigners they couldn't afford 
all this hyeh new gradin'," the Southerner con- 
tinued. 

"Grading! Can't you tell when a flood's been 
eating the banks?" 

"Why, yes," said the Virginian, sweet as honey. 
"But ain't yu' heard of the improvements west of 
Big Timber, all the way to Missoula, this season? 
I'm talkin' about them." 

"Oh! Talking about them. Yes, I've heard." 
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"Good money-savin' scheme, ain't it?" said the 
Virginian. "Lettin' a freight run down one hill an' 
up the next as far as she'll go without steam, an' 
shavin' the hill down to that point." Now this was 
an honest engineering fact. " Better'n settin' dudes 
squintin' through telescopes an' cipherin' over one 
per cent re-ductions," the Southerner conmiented. 

"It's common sense," assented Trampas. "Have 
you heard the new scheme about the water-tanks?" 

"I ain't right certain," said the Southerner. 

"I must watch this," said Scipio, "or I shall 
bust." He went in, and so did I. 

They were all sitting over this discussion of the 
Northern Pacific's recent policy as to betterments, 
as though they were the board of directors. Pins 
could have dropped. Only nobody would have 
cared to hear a pin. 

"They used to put all their tanks at the bottom of 
their grades," said Trampas. 

"Why, yu' get the water easier at the bottom." 

"You can pump it to the top, though," said 
Trampas, growing superior. "And it's cheaper." 

"That gets me," said the Virginian, interested. 

"Trains after watering can start downhill now 
and get the benefit of the gravity. It'll cut down 
operating expenses a heap." 
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"That's cert'nly common sense!" exclaimed the 
Virginian, absorbed. "But ain't it kind o' tardy?" 

"Live and learn. So they gained speed, too. 
High speed on half the coal this season, until the 
accident." 

"Accident!" said the Virginian, instantly. 

"Yellowstone Limited. Man fired at engine- 
driver. Train was flying past that quick the bullet 
broke every window and killed a passenger on the 
back platform. You've been running too much 
with aristocrats," finished Trampas, and turned on 
his heel. 

"Haw, haw!" began the enthusiast, but his 
neighbor gripped him to silence. This was a tri- 
umph too serious for noise. Not a mutineer moved ; 
and I felt cold. 

"Trampas," said the Virginian, "I thought yu'd 
be afeard to try it on me." 

Trampas whirled* round. His hand was at his 
belt. "Afraid!" he sneered. 

"Shorty!" said Scipio, sternly, and leaping upon 
that youth, took his half -drawn pistol from him. 

"I'm obliged to yu'," said the Virginian to 
Scipio. 

Trampas's hand left his belt. He threw a slight, 
easy look at his men, and keeping his back to the 
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Virginian, walked out on the platform and sat on 
the chair where the Virginian had sat so much. 

"Don't you comprehend," said the Virginian to 
Shorty, amiably, "that this hyeh question has been 
discussed peaceable by civilized citizens? Now 
you sit down and be good, and Mr. Le Moyne will 
return your gim when we're across that broken 
bridge, if they have got it fixed for heavy trains yet." 

"This train will be lighter when it gets to that 
bridge," spoke Trampas, out on his chair. 

"Why, that's true, too!" said the Virginian. 
"Maybe none of us are crossin' that Big Horn 
bridge now, except me. Funny if yu' should end 
by persuadin' me to quit and go to Rawhide myself ! 
But I reckon I'll not. I reckon I'll worry along to 
Sunk Creek, somehow." 

"Don't forget I'm cookin' for yu'," said Sdpio, 
gruffly. 

"I'm obliged to yu'," said the Southerner. 

"You were speaking of a job for me," said Shorty. 

" I'm right obliged. But yu' see — I ain't exackly 
foreman the way this comes out, and my promises 
might not bind Judge Henry to pay salaries." 

A push came through the train from forward. 
We were slowing for the Rawhide station, and all 
began to be busy and to talk. "Going up to the 
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mines to-day?" "Oh, let's grub first." "Guess 
it's too late, anyway." And so forth; while they 
rolled and roped their bedding, and put on their 
coats with a good deal of elbow motion, and other- 
wise showed off. It was wasted. The Virginian 
did not know what was going on in the caboose. 
He was leaning and looking out ahead, and Scipio's 
puzzled eye never left him. And as we halted for 
the water-tank, the Southerner exclaimed, "They 
ain't got away yet !" as if it were good news to him. 

He meant the delayed trains. Four stalled ex- 
presses were in front of us, besides several freights. 
And two hours more at least before the bridge would 
be ready. 

Travellers stood and sat about forlorn, near the 
cars, out in the sage-brush, anywhere. People in 
hats and spurs watched them, and Indian chiefs 
offered ihem painted bows and arrows and shiny 
horns. 

"I reckon them passengers would prefer a laig 
o' mutton," said the Virginian to a man loafing 
near the caboose. 

"Bet your life!" said the man. "First lot has 
been stuck here four days." 

"Plumb starved, ain't they?" inquired the Vir- 
ginian. 
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"Bet your life! They've eat up their dining- 
cars and they've eat up this town." 

"Well," said the Virginian, looking at the town, 
"I expaict, the dining-cyars contained more nour- 
ishment." 

"Say, you're about right there!" said the man. 
He walked beside the caboose as we puffed slowly 
forward from the water-tank to ovu: siding. "Fine 
business here if we'd only been ready," he con- 
tinued. "And the Crow agent has let his Indians 
come over from the reservation. There has been 
a little beef brought in, and game, and fish. And 
big money in it, bet your lifel Them Eastern 
passengers has just been robbed. T wisht I had 
somethin' to sell!" 

"Anything starting for Rawhide this afternoon?" 
said Trampas, out of the caboose door. 

"Not until morning," said the man. "You 
going to the mines?" he resumed to the Virginian. 

"Why," answered the Southerner, slowly and 
casually, and addressing himself strictly to the man, 
while Trampas, on his side, paid obvious inatten- 
tion, "this hyeh delay, yu' see, may unsettle our 
plans some. But it'll be one of two ways, — we're 
all goin' to Rawhide, or we're all goin' to Billings. 
We're all one party, yu' see." 
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Trampas laughed audibly inside the door as he 
rejoined his men. "Let him keep up appearances," 
I heard him tell them. "It don't hurt us what he 
says to strangers." 

"But I'm goin' to eat hearty either way," con- 
tinued the Virginian. "And I ain't goin* to be 
robbed. I've been kind o' promisin' myself a treat 
if we stopped hyeh." 

"Town's eat clean out," said the man. 

"So yu' tell me. But all you folks has forgot 
one source of revenue that yu' have right close by, 
mighty handy. If you have got a gunny sack, I'll 
show you how to make some money." 

"Bet your life !" said the man. 

"Mr. Le Moyne," said the Virginian, "the out- 
fit's cookin' stuff is aboard, and if you'll get the fire 
ready, we'll try how frawgs' laigs go fried." He 
walked off at once, the man following like a dog. 
Inside the caboose rose a gust of laughter. 

"Frogs!" muttered Scipio. And then turning 
a blank face to me, "Frogs?" 

"Colonel Cyrus Jones had them on his bill of 
fare," I said. '''Frogs* Legs 4 la Delmonico.^^^ 

"Shoo! I didn't get up that thing. They had 
it when I came. Never looked at it. Frogs?" 
He went down the steps very slowly, with a long 
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frown. Reaching the ground, he shook his head. 
"That man's trail is surely hard to anticipate," 
he said. "But I must hurry up that fire. For 
his appearance has given me encouragement," 
Scipio concluded, and became brisk. Shorty helped 
him, and I brought wood. Trampas and the other 
people strolled off to the station, a compact band. 

Our little fire was built beside the caboose, so 
the cooking things might be easily reached and put 
back. You would scarcely think such operations 
held any interest, even for the hungry, when there 
seemed to be nothing to cook. A few sticks blaz- 
ing tamely in the dust, a frying-pan, half a tin bucket 
of lard, some water, and barren plates and knives 
and forks, and three silent men attending to them 
— that was all. But the travellers came to see. 
These waifs drew near us, and stood, a sad, lorn, 
shifting fringe of audience; four to begin with ; and 
then two wandered away; and presently one of these 
came back, finding it worse elsewhere. "Supper, 
boys?'' said he. "Breakfast," said Scipio, crossly. 
And no more of them addressed us. I heard them 
joylessly mention Wall Street to each other, and 
Saratoga; I even heard the name Brjm Mawr, 
which is near Philadelphia. But these fragments 
of home dropped in the wilderness here in Montana 
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beside a freight caboose were of no interest to me 
now. 

"Looks like frogs down there, too," said Scipio. 
"See them marshy sloos full of weeds?" We 
took a Uttle turn and had a sight of the Virginian 
quite active among the ponds. "Hush! I'm get- 
ting some thoughts," continued Scipio. "He wasn't 
sorry enough. Don't interrupt me." 

"Fmnot," said I. 

"No. But I'd 'most caught a-hold." And Scipio 
muttered to himself again, " He wasn't sorry enough." 
Presently he swore loud and brilliantly. " Tell yu' ! " 
he cried. "What did he say to Trampas after that 
play they exchanged over railroad improvements and 
Trampas put the josh on him? Didn't he say, 
'Trampas, I thought you'd be afraid to do it?' 
Well, ar, Trampas had better have been afraid. 
And that's what he meant. There's where he was 
bringin' it to. Trampas made an awful bad play 
then. You wait. Glory, but he's a knowin' man ! 
Course he wasn't sorry. I guess he had the hardest 
kind of work to look as sorry as he did. You wait." 

" Wait ? What for ? Go on, man ! What for ? " 

"I don't know ! I don't know ! Whatever hand 
he's been holdin' up, this is the show-down. He's 
played for a show-down here before the caboose gets 

3F 
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oflF the bridge. Come back to the fire, or Shorty'll 
be leavm' it go out. Grow happy some, Shorty 1" 
he cried on arriving, and his hand cracked on Shorty's 
shoulder. "Supper's in sight. Shorty. Food for 
reflection." 

"None for the stomach?" asked the passenger 
who had spoken once before. 

"We're figuring on that too," said Scipio. His 
crossness had melted entirely away. 

"Why, they're cowboys!" exclaimed another 
passenger; and he moved nearer. 

From the station Trampas now came back, his 
herd following him less compactly. They had 
found famine, and no hope of suppUes until the 
next train from the East. This was no fault of 
Trampas's; but they were following him less 
compactly. They carried one piece of cheese, the 
size of a fist, the weight of a brick, the hue of a 
corpse. And the passengers, seeing it, exclaimed, 
"There's Old Faithful again!" and took oflF their 
hats. 

"You gentlemen met that cheese before, then?" 
said Scipio, delighted. 

"It's been offered me three times a day for four 
days," said the passenger. "Did he want a dollar 
or a dollar and a half?" 
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"Two dollars!" blurted out the enthusiast. And 
all of us save Trampas fell into fits of imbecile 
laughter. 

"Here comes our grub, anyway," said Scipio, 
looking off toward the marshes. And his hilarity 
sobered away in a moment. 

"Well, the train will be in soon," stated Trampas. 
"I guess we'll get a decent supper without frogs." 

All interest settled now upon the Virginian. He 
was coming with his man and his gunny sack, and the 
gunny sack hung from his shoulder heavily, as a full 
sack should. He took no notice of the gathering, 
but sat down and partly emptied the sack. " There," 
said he, very businesslike, to his assistant, "that's all 
we'll want. I think you'll find a ready market for 
the balance." 

" Well, my gracious ! " said the enthusiast. " What 
fool eats a frog?" 

"Oh, I'm fool enough for a tadpole!" cried the 
passenger. And they began to take out their 
pocket-books. 

"You can cook yours right hyeh, gentlemen," 
said the Virginian, with his slow Southern courtesy. 
" The dining-cyars don't look like they were fired up." 

"How much will you sell a couple for?" inquired 
the enthusiast. 
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The Virginian looked at him with friendly sur- 
prise. "Why, help yourself! We're all together 
yet awhile. Help yourselves," he repeated, to 
Trampas and his followers. These hung back 
a moment, then, with a slinking motion, set the 
cheese upon the earth and came forward nearer 
the fire to receive some supper. 

"It won't scarcely be Delmonico style," said the 
Virginian to the passengers, "nor yet Saynt Augus- 
tine." He meant the great Augustin, the traditional 
chef oi Philadelphia, whose history I had sketched 
for him at Colonel Cyrus Jones's eating palace. 

Scipio now officiated. His frying-pan was busy, 
and prosperous odors rose from it. 

"Run for a bucket of fresh water. Shorty," the 
Virginian continued, beginning his meal. "Colo- 
nel, yu' cook pretty near good. If yu' had sold 'em 
as advertised, yu'd have cert'nly made a name." 

Several were now eating with satisfaction, but not 
Scipio. It was all that he could do to cook straight. 
The whole man seemed to glisten. His eye was 
shut to a slit once more, while the innocent passen- 
gers thankfully swallowed. 

"Now, you see, you have made some money," 
began the Virginian to the native who had helped 
him get the frogs. 
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"Bet your life!" exclaimed the man. "Diwy, 
won't you?'' And he held out half his gains. 

"Keep 'em," returned the Southerner. "I reckon 
we're square. But I expaict they'll not equal Del- 
monico's, seh?" he said to a passenger. 

"Don't trust the judgment of a man as hungry 
as I am!" exclaimed the traveller, with a laugh. 
And he turned to his fellow-travellers. "Did 
you ever enjoy supper at Delmonico's more than 
this?" 

"Never!" they sighed. 

"Why, look here," said the traveller, "what fools 
the people of this town are! Here we've been all 
these starving days, and you come and get ahead of 
them!" 

"That's right easy explained," said the Vir- 
ginian. "I've been where there was big money in 
frawgs, and they ain't been. They're all cattle 
hyeh. Talk cattle, think cattle, and they're bank- 
rupt in consequence. Fallen through. Ain't that 
so?" he inquired of the native. 

"That's about the way," said the man. 

"It's mighty hard to do what your neighbors 
ain't doin'," pursued the Virginian. "Montana is 
all cattle, an' these folks must be cattle, an' never 
notice the country right hyeh is too small for a range. 
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an' swampy, anyway, an' just waitin' to be a frawg 
ranch." 

At this, all wore a face of careful reserve. 

"I'm not claimin' to be smarter than you folks 
hyeh," said the Virginian, deprecatingly, to his 
assistant. " But travelUn' learns a man many cus- 
toms. You wouldn't do the business they done at 
Tulare, California, north side o' the lake. They 
cert'nly utilized them hopeless swamps splendid. 
Of course they put up big capital and went into it 
scientific, gettin' advice from the government Fish 
Commission, an' such like knowledge. Yu' see, 
they had big markets for their frawgs, — San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and clear to New York afteh the 
Southern Pacific was through. But up hyeh yu' 
could sell to passengers every day like yu' done this 
one day. They would get to know yu' along the 
line. Competing swamps are scarce. The dining- 
cyars would take your frawgs, and yu' would have 
the Yellowstone Park for four months in the year. 
Them hotels are anxious to please, an' they would 
buy off yu' what their Eastern patrons esteem as 
fine-eatin'. And you folks would be sellin' some- 
thing instead o' nothin'." 

"That's a practical idea," said a traveller. "And 
little cost." 
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"And little cost," said the Virginian. 

"Would Eastern people eat frogs?" inquired the 
man. 

"Look at us!" said the traveller. 

"Delmonico doesn't give yu' such a treat!" said 
the Virginian. 

"Not exactly !" the traveller exclaimed. 

"How much would be paid for frogs?" said 
Trampas to him. And I saw Scipio bend closer to 
his cooking. 

"Oh, I don't know," said the traveller. "We've 
paid pretty well, you see." 

"You're late for Tulare, Trampas," said the 
Virginian. 

"I was not thinking of Tulare," Trampas re- 
torted. Scipio's nose was in the frying-pan. 

"Mos' comical spot you ever struck!" said the 
Virginian, looking round upon the whole company. 
He allowed himself a broad smile of retrospect. 
"To hear 'em talk frawgs at Tulare! Same as 
other folks talks hawsses or steers or whatever 
they're raising to sell. Yu'd fall into it your- 
selves if yu' started the business. Anything a 
man's bread and butter depends on, he's going 
to be earnest about. Don't care if it is a 
frawg." 
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"That's so," said the native. "And it paid 
good?" 

"The only money in the county was right there," 
answered the Virginian. "It was a dead county, 
and only frawgs was movin'. But that business 
was a-fannin' to beat four of a kind. It made yu' 
feg( strange at first, as I said. For all the men had 
been cattle-men at one time or another. Till yu' 
got accustomed, it would give 'most anybody a 
shock to hear 'em speak about herdin' the bulls in 
a pasture by themselves." The Virginian allowed 
himself another smile, but became serious again. 
"That was their policy," he explained. "Except 
at certain times o' year they kept the bulls separate. 
The Fish Commission told 'em they'd better, and 
it cert'nly worked mighty well. It or something 
did — for, gentlemen, hush ! but there was millions. 
You'd have said all the frawgs in the world had 
taken charge at Tulare. And the money rolled in ! 
Gentlemen, hush ! 'twas a gold mine for the owners. 
Forty per cent they netted some years. And they 
paid generous wages. For they could sell to all 
them French restaurants in San Francisco, yu' see. 
And there was the Cliff House. And the Palace 
Hotel made it a specialty. And the officers took 
frawgs at the Presidio, an' Angel Island, an' Alca- 
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traz, an' Benicia. Los Angeles was beginnin' its 
boom. The corner-lot sharps wanted something 
by way of varnish. An' so they dazzled Eastern 
investors with advertisin' Tulare frawgs clear to 
N' YoPans an' New York. 'Twas only in Sacra- 
mento frawgs was dull. I expaict the California 
legislature was too or'n'ry for them fine-raised lux- 
uries. They tell of one of them senators that he 
raked a million out of Los Angeles real estate, and 
started in for a bang-up meal with champagne. 
Wanted to scatter his new gold thick an' quick. 
But he got astray among all the fancy dishes, an' 
just yelled right out before the ladies, 'Damn it! 
bring me forty dollars' worth of ham and aiggs.' 
He was a funny senator, now." 

The Virginian paused, and finished eating a leg. 
And then with diabolic art he made a feint at wan- 
dering to new fields of anecdote. "Talkin' of sena- 
tors," he resumed, "Senator Wise — " 

"How much did you say wages were at Tulare?" 
inquired one of the Trampas faction. 

"How much? Why, I never knew what the 
foreman got. The regular hands got a hundred. 
Senator Wise — " 

"A himdred a month ?^^ 

"Why, it was wet an' muddy work, yu' see. A 
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man risked rheumatism some. He risked it a good 
deal. Well, I was going to tell about Senator Wise, 
When Senator Wise was speaking of his visit to 
Alaska—" 

"Forty per cent, was it?" said Trampas. 

"Oh, I must call my wife I" said the traveller 
behind me. "This is what I came West for." 
And he hurried away. 

"Not forty per cent the bad years," replied the 
\^ginian. "The frawgs had enemies, same as 
cattle. I remember when a pelican got in the 
spring pasture, and the herd broke through the 
fence — " 

"Fence?" said a passenger. 

"Ditch, seh, and wire net. Every pasture was 
a square swamp with a ditch around, and a wire 
net. Yu've heard the mournful, mixed-up sound 
a big bunch of cattle will make ? Well, seh, as )ru' 
druv from the railroad to the Tulare frawg ranch 
yu' could hear 'em a mile. Springtime they'd sing 
like girls in the organ loft, and by August they were 
about ready to hire out for bass. And all was fit 
to be soloists, if I'm a judge. But in a bad year 
it might only be twenty per cent. The pelican 
rushed 'em from the pasture right into the San 
Joaquin River, which was close by the property. 
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Tbt big balance of the herd stampeded, and though 
of course they came out on the banks again, the 
news had went around, and folks below at Hemlen 
eat most of 'em just to spite the company. Yu' see, 
a frawg in a river is more hopeless than any maverick 
loose on the range. And they never struck any plan 
to brand their stock and prove ownership." 

**Well, twenty per cent is good enough for me," 
said Trampas, "if Rawhide don't suit me." 

** A hundred a month 1" said the enthusiast. And 
busy calculations began to arise among them. 

"It went to fifty per cent," pursued the Virginian, 
"when New York and Philadelphia got to biddin' 
agaynst each other. Both cities had signs all over 
'em claiming to furnish the Tulare frawg. And 
both had 'em all right. And same as cattle trains, 
yu'd see frawg trains tearing acrosst Arizona — big 
glass tanks with wire over 'em — through to New 
York, an' the frawgs starin' out." 

"Why, George," whispered a woman's voice 
behind me, "he's merely deceiving them! He's 
merely making that stuff up out of his head." 

"Yes, my dear, that's merely what he's doing." 

*'Well, I don't see why you imagined I should 
care for this. I think I'll go back." 

"Better see it out, Daisy. This beats the geysers 
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or anything we're likely to find in the Yellow- 
stone." 

"Then I wish we had gone to Bar Harbor as 
usual," said the lady, and she returned to her 
Pullman. 

But her husband stayed. Indeed, the male crowd 
now was a goodly sight to see, how the men edged 
close, drawn by a common tie. Their different 
kinds of feet told the strength of the bond — yel- 
low sleeping-car slippers planted miscellaneous and 
motionless near a pair of Mexican spurs. All eyes 
watched the Virginian and gave him their entire 
sympathy. Though they could not know his motive 
for it, what he was doing had fallen as light upon 
them — all except the excited calculators. These 
were loudly making their fortunes at both Rawhide 
and Tulare, drugged by their satanically aroused 
hopes of gold, heedless of the slippers and the spurs. 
Had a man given any sign to warn them, I think he 
would have been l)mched. Even the Indian chiefs 
had come to see in their show war bonnets and 
blankets. They naturally understood nothing of it, 
yet magnetically knew that the Virginian was the 
great man. And they watched him with approval. 
He sat by the fire with the frying-pan, looking his 
daily self — engaging and saturnine. And now as 
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Trampas declared tickets to California would be 
dear and Rawhide had better come first, the South- 
erner let loose his heaven-born imagination. 

"There's a better reason for Rawhide than 
tickets, Trampas," said he. "I said it was too 
late for Tulare." 

"I heard you," said Trampas. "Opinions may 
differ. You and I don't think alike on several 
points." 

"Gawd, Trampas!" said the Virginian, "d' yu' 
reckon I'd be rotting hyeh on forty dollars if Tulare 
was like it used to be ? Tulare is broke." 

" What broke it ? Your leaving ? " 

"Revenge broke it, and disease," said the Vir- 
ginian, striking the frying-pan on his knee, for the 
frogs were all gone. At those lurid words their 
untamed child minds took fire, and they drew round 
him again to hear a tale of blood. The crowd 
seemed to lean nearer. 

But for a short moment it threatened to be spoiled. 
A passenger came along, demanding in an important 
voice, "Where are these frogs?" He was a promi- 
nent New York after-dinner speaker, they whispered 
me, and out for a holiday in his private car. Reach- 
ing us and walking to the Virginian, he said cheerily, 
" How much do you want for your frogs, my friend ? " 
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"You got a friend hyeh?" said the Virginian. 
"That's good, for yii' need care taken of yu'." 
And the prominent after-dinner speaker did not 
further discommode us. 

"That's worth my trip," whispered a New York 
passenger to me. 

"Yes, it was a case of revenge," resumed the 
Virginian, "and disease. There was a man named 
Saynt Augustine got run out of Domingo, which is 
a Dago Island. He come to Philadelphia, an' he 
was dead broke. But Saynt Augustine was a live 
man, an' he saw Philadelphia was ftdl o' Quakers 
that dressed plain an' eat humdrum. So he started 
cookin' Domingo way for 'em, an' they caught right 
ahold. Terrapin, he gave 'em, an' croakeets, an' 
he'd use forty chickens to make a broth he called 
consommay. An' he got rich, and Philadelphia got 
well known, an' Delmonico in New York he got 
jealous. He was the cook that had the say-so. in 
New York." 

"Was Delmonico one of them I-talians?" in- 
quired a fascinated mutineer. 

"I don't know. But he acted like one. Lorenzo 
was his front name. He aimed to cut — " 

"Domingo's throat?" breathed the enthusiast. 

"Aimed to cut away the trade from Saynt Augus- 
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tine an' put Philadelphia back where he thought 
she belonged. Frawgs was the fashionable rage 
then. These foreign cooks set the fashion in eatin', 
same as foreign dressmakers do women's clothes. 
Both cities was catchin' and swallowin' all the 
frawgs Tulare could throw at 'em. So he — " 

"Lorenzo?" said the enthusiast. 

"Yes, Lorenzo Delmonico. He bid a dollar a 
tank higher. An' Saynt Augustine raised him fifty 
cents. An' Lorenzo raised him a dollar. An' 
Saynt Augustine shoved her up three. Lorenzo he 
didn't expect Philadelphia would go that high, and 
he got hot in the collar, an' flew round his kitchen 
in New York, an' claimed he'd twist Saynt Augus- 
tine's Domingo tail for him and crack his ossified 
system. Lorenzo raised his language to a high 
temperature, they say. An' then quite sudden ofE 
he starts for Tulare. He buys tickets over the Santa 
F^, and he goes a-fannin' and a-foggin'. But, gen- 
tlemen, hush ! The very same day Saynt Augustine 
he tears out of Philadelphia. He travelled by the 
way o' Washington, an' out he comes a-fannin' an' 
a-foggin' over the Southern Pacific. Of course 
Tulare didn't know nothin' of this. All it knowed 
was how the frawg market t^as on soarin' wings, 
and it was feelin' like a flight o' rawckets. If only 
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there'd been some preparation, — a telegram or 
something, — the disaster would never have oc- 
curred. But Lorenzo and Saynt Augustine was 
that absorbed watchin' each other — for, yu' see, 
the Santa F6 and the Southern Pacific come together 
at Mojave, an' the two cooks travelled a matter of 
two hundred an' ten miles in the same cyar — they 
never thought about a telegram. And when they 
arruv, breathless, an' started in to screechin' what 
they'd give for the monopoly, why, them imsus- 
pectin' Tulare boys got amused at 'em. I never 
heard just all they done, but they had Lorenzo 
singin', and dancin', while Saynt Augustine played 
the fiddle for him. And one of Lorenzo's heels did 
get a trifle grazed. Well, them two cooks quit that 
ranch without disclosin' their identity, and soon as 
they got to a safe distance they swore eternal friend- 
ship, in their excitable foreign way. And they went 
home over the Union Pacific, sharing the same 
stateroom. Their revenge killed frawgs. The dis- 
ease — " 

"How killed frogs?" demanded Trampas. 

"Just killed 'em. Delmonico and Saynt Augus- 
tine wiped frawgs off the slate of fashion. Not a 
banker in Fifth Avenue'U touch one now if another 
banker's around watchin' him. And if ever yu' see 
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a man that hides his feet an' won't take ofiF his socks 
in company, he has worked in them Tulare swamps 
an' got the disease. Catch him wadin', and yu'll 
find he's web-footed. Frawgs are dead, Trampas, 
and so are you." 

"Rise up, liars, and salute your king!" yelled 
Scipio. "Oh, I'm in love with you!" And he 
threw his arms round the Virginian. 

"Let me shake hands with you," said the trav- 
eller, who had failed to interest his wife in these 
things. "I wish I was going to have more of your 
company." 

" Thank yu', seh," said the Virginian. 

Other passengers greeted him, and the Indian 
chiefs came, saying, "How!" because they followed 
their feelings without understanding. 

" Don't show so humbled, boys," said the deputy 
foreman to his most sheepish crew. "These gen- 
tlemen from the East have been enjoying yu' some, 
I know. But think what a weary wait they have 
had hyeh. And you insisted on playing the game 
with me this way, yu' see. What outlet did yu' 
give me? Didn't I have it to do? And I'll tell yu' 
one thing for your consolation: when I got to the 
middle of the frawgs I 'most believed it myself." And 
he laughed out the first laugh I had heard him give. 

2G 
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The enthusiast came up and shook hands. That 
led oflF, and the rest followed, with Trampas at the 
end. The tide was too strong for him. He was not 
a graceful loser; but he got through this, and the 
Virginian eased him down by treating him precisely 
like the others — apparently. Possibly the supreme 
— the most American — moment of all was when 
word came that the bridge was open, and the Pull- 
man trams, with noise and triumph, began to move 
westward at last. Every one waved farewell to every 
one, craning from steps and windows, so that the 
cars twinkled with hilarity; and in twenty minutes 
the whole procession in front had moved, and our 
turn came. 

"Last chance for Rawhide," said the Virginian. 

"Last chance for Sunk Creek," said a recon- 
structed mutineer, and all sprang aboard. There 
was no question who had won his spurs now. 

Our caboose trundled on to Billings along the 
shingly cotton wooded Yellowstone; and as the 
plains and bluffs and the distant snow began to 
grow well known, even to me, we turned to our 
baggage that was to come off,, since camp would 
begin in the morning. Thus I saw the Virginian 
carefully rewrapping "Kenilworth," that he might 
bring it to its owner unharmed; and I said, "Don't 
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you think you could have played poker with Queen 
EUzabeth?" 

"No; I expaict she'd have beat me," he replied. 
"She was a lady." 

It was at Billings, on this day, that I made those 
reflections about equality. For the Virginian had 
been equal to the occasion: that is the only kind 
of equality which I recognize. 
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